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PREFACE. 


The first Labour Report issued by this Bureau was published in 1912. 
This Report is the forty-first of the series and deals chiefly with 1952, in 
addition to providing comparisons for previous years. Some of the 
tabulations, however, include particulars relating to 1953. 

The Report follows in the mam the lines of its immediate predecessors 
In scope and arrangement. The subject-matter has been divided into 
five Chapters, viz., Retail Prices and Price Indexes; Wholesale Prices 
and Price Indexes; Wages and Hours; Employment and Unemployment 
(including Industrial Disputes) ; and Labour Organizations. The index at 
the end of the volume will considerably facilitate reference. 

A conspectus of workers’ compensation legislation in Australia has 
been included in this Report (See Chapter IV, §8.) and two new sections 
have been added to the appendix—one containing memoranda and 
comment relating to the ‘‘C” Series Retail Price Index submitted during 
the 1949-50 Basic Wage Hearing and the other giving details of the 
judgment in the 1952-53 Basic Wage and Hours Inquiry. 

In tabulating the results of investigations as to rates of wage, labour 
organizations, unemployment, industrial disputes, &c., the following 
grouping has been adopted in this Report :— 


Groups of Industries and Occupations. 





I. | Wood, Furniture, Sawmills, Tim- VIII. | Mining, Quarrying, &c. 
ber-works, &c. 
II. | Engineering, Metal Works, &c. IX. | Railway and Tramway  Ser- 
vices. 
ILL. | Food, Drink, and Tobacco—Manu- X. | Other Land Transport. 
facture and Distribution. 
IV. | Clothing, Textiles, &c. XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, &c. 
V. | Books, Printing, Bookbinding, &c. XII. | Pastoral, Agricultural, Rural, 
Horticultural, &c. 
VI. | Other Manufacturing. XIII. | Domestic, Hotels, &c. 
VII. | Building. XIV. | Miscellaneous. 





Secretaries of trade unions and of employers’ associations, officials of 
Commonwealth and State Departments, private employers, retail traders, 
house agents, and others have readily supplied much information specially 
for the purposes of this Report, and my thanks are tendered to all who have 
thus assisted. | 

Grateful acknowledgment is also made of the continued assistance 
given by the Statistical Offices in the various States, especially in regard 
to the collection of retail prices. 

I also desire to express my appreciation of the work done in the 
preparation of this Report by Mr. F. Stewart, B.Com., the Supervisor of the 
Prices Branch, Mr. EK. H. Harry, B.A., B.Com., the Supervisor of the 
Employment and Labour Branch, and the staff under their control. ) 


Ss. R. CARVER, 
Acting Commonwealth Statistician. 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
Canberra, A.C.T., 13th November, 1953. 
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COLLECTION OF INFORMATION AS TO RETAIL PRICES. I 


CHAPTER I.—RETAIL PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 


§ 1. Collection of Information as to Retail Prices. 


The retail prices of the extensive range of commodities and services in 
common demand (generally referred to as the ‘“‘ regimen’’) used in compiling 
the “C” Series Retail Price Index (see list on pages 11-13 hereof) have 
been ascertained at frequent and regular intervals since 1923 for each of 
the six capital cities and for 27 of the more important towns of Australia. 
Comparable information is available for the month of November in each 
year 1914 to 1922 for each of the six capital cities. 


The retail prices of food and groceries in approximately 200 towns through- 
out Australia were collected as at November of each year from 1913 to 1942 
when collection was discontinued. 


Retail prices of food and groceries and average rentals of houses for 
earlier years extending back to IrgoI were collected by this Bureau, and 
in some cases have been recorded by the Statisticians of various States as 


far back as 1864. 


The methods by which prices used in the “‘C” Series Index are 
ascertained and the measures adopted to ensure their accuracy and 
comparability are briefly as follows :— 

(i) Representative and reputable retailers are selected for each city 
and town covered by the index and each is required to 
furnish information as to prices monthly in respect of food and 
groceries and quarterly in respect of other items. Prices for 
each item are obtained where practicable from ten or more 
retailers in each of the capital cities, and from five or more 
retailers in each of the provincial towns. ‘To cover all com- 
modities in the regimen, collection is made from approximately 
60 retailers in each capital city and 30 in each provincial 
town. 

(1) Information 1s collected under authority of the Census and Statistics 
Act 1905-1949 which requires that information be supplied 
accurately and promptly and ensures that particulars supplied 
by individual retailers will not be divulged to any other person 
or Government authority. Penalties are provided against failure 
to supply information, against supplying false information and 
against failure to answer truthfully any question asked by an 
authorized officer in respect of the contents of any return. 

(iii) The actual collection of returns is carried out by qualified Field 
Officers of the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics 
working under the supervision of the Statisticians of the 
respective States. These Field Officers have very wide powers 
of investigation, including entry of premises and inspection of 
goods, records, etc. 

(iv) The Field Officers not only receive and check returns but visit the 
retail shops concerned, whenever necessary, to obtain requisite 
information. In respect of articles of clothing and the like 
where variation of quality may be considerable, Field Officers 
are equipped with samples of the goods used for price comparisons. 
In such cases the Field Officers visit every retail informant at 
each quarterly collection and personally inspect the relevant 
goods and prices thereof. 
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(v) Before each quarterly collection Supervising Field Officers review 
the standards of the whole of the items for which prices are 
collected after making extensive inquiries among manufacturers, 
wholesalers and retailers. These Supervising Field Officers 
periodically accompany Field Officers at their price collections 
and check their work. This not only ensures accuracy and 
assiduity but also that all Field Officers work on uniform lines 
and that, as far as care and effort can make it possible, prices 
for identical goods and quality will be recorded at all times and 
for all places. 


(vi) The list of items in the regimen and the standards thereof are 
revised from time to time to keep them in harmony with changing 
conditions. Where such changes become necessary suitable 
adjustment is made in computing the retail price index to ensure 
that it reflects changes in price with due precision and that it 
is not vitiated by the influence of other changes. (See also § 9, 
page 32 below.) Because of rapidly changing conditionssince 194, 
prices have been ascertained for a large number of items not 
embraced in the index and for an increasing number of types of 
‘regimen ”’ items. The purpose of this is to ensure that the 
index is kept representative and reliable within its definition. 


(vii) Returns of rents for unfurnished houses of four and five rooms 
are made at the middle of each quarter by a representative 
number (ranging up to 30) of house agents in each city and town 
covered by the TiGESe for brick and wooden houses respectiv ely, 
classified according to number of rooms. These returns show 
the weekly rental ‘of a substantial number of individual houses 
each of which is selected by the Field Officer as suitable for 
inclusion in a sample designed to measure the quarterly ratio of 
change in weekly rentals. The aim is to measure variations 
equivalent to change in price for a constant standard. The ratio 
of change is used to vary basic average rentals derived from the 
Census of 1933 and other records and was checked with the results 
of the Census of 1947. Although expressed in money terms 
the average rentals as published are essentially indexes. As 
such they do not necessarily indicate the average amount of 
rental actually paid for all rented houses, and still less do they 
indicate the rental at which vacant or new houses can be rented 
(see footnote (b) on page I0). 


§ 2. Retail Price Indexes. 


1. General.—The basic principle of a retail price index is relatively 
simple. It is to select commodities representative of the field to be covered 
and to combine their prices at regular intervals in accordance with their 
relative importance in that field. The aim is to measure the degree of 
change in prices for the selected field taken as a whole. 

In practice the application of this principle over a term of years presents 
great difficulty by reason of the numerous changes which occur in the type, 
grade and relative quantities of many of the items commonly used. 


A full explanation of the methods adopted and an analysis of problems 
involved is contained in th: 2 ppendix to Labour Report No. 9. 





RETAIL Prick INDEXEs. 3 


For convenience the group of selected items is called a “ regimen”, and 
the quantities consumed per annum of each item used in the index are called 
‘‘mass units’ or “‘ weights”, These terms are used herein. In compiling 
the index the price of each item is multiplied by its quantity “weight” and 
then by its appropriate population or household “ weight”. The sum of 
these products for all items at any given date represents an “ aggregate 
expenditure”. The “‘aggregate expenditures” for successive periods are 
converted into an index by denoting the aggregate of a selected or “ base ” 
period as 1000, and calculating all index-numbers to such base by the pro- 
portions which their aggregates bear to that of the base period. (See 


§ 6 (2), page 13.) 


z. Essential Features.—Apart from clear thinking, common sense and 
sound arithmetic, the prime essentials in compiling a retail price index 
are— 

(a) that prices be accurately ascertained at regular intervals for goods 
of constant grade and quality ; 

(6) that the regimen be as representative as possible of the field to be 
covered ; 

(c) that the weights be in approximate proportion to quantities actually 
used in the selected field. 


3. The Regimen.-—The regimen must be a selected regimen because it 
is impossible in’ practice to ascertain at regular intervals prices of every 
item of goods and services entering into household expenditure. Even in 
normal times there is considerable difficulty in ensuring that the selected 
items are always a true sample. Some items which it would be desirable 
to include must be excluded because comparative prices cannot be accurately 
ascertained for them at different times and different places. It is deemed 
better to limit the regimen of the index to items for which price variations 
can be ascertained with reasonable accuracy than to distend the regimen 
by including items for which price comparisons are necessarily inaccurate. 
Similarly, many items of small aggregate or individual importance are 
excluded. The regimen of the index therefore is not (as is sometimes 
erroneously supposed) a basic wage regimen nor yet is it a full list of 
component items in a standard of living. It does not imply that any 
particular goods or any selected grades or quantities of these goods should 
enter into determination of a basic or living wage. In fact the regimen 
used for the “C”’ Series Index is simply a selected list of items combined 
in certain proportions for the purpose of measuring price variations. The 
items are representative of the fields covered, and the proportions 
approximate to those in average consumption so far as can be ascertained. 


The regimen and “ weights ”’ used in the ‘‘C” Series Index are published 
in full on pages II to 13. 


4. Purpose of Retail Price Indexes.—Retail price indexes are 
designed to measure the extent of changes in price levels only. While 
they may be used as indicating proportionate variations in-cost of a constant 
standard of living, they do not measure the absolute cost of any standard 
of living, nor the cost of changes in the standard of living. In other words, 
they measure as nearly as may be the proportionate change in the aggregate 
cost of specified quantities and qualities of the selected regimen of items 
included in the index. The regimen is representative of a high proportion 
of the expenditure of wage-earner households. (See middle of page 37.) 
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5. Effects of Abnormal Conditions on Indexes.—Under abnormal} 
conditions since 1940, scarcity of certain types of goods, erratic supply and 
changes of grades in common use have created unusual difficulty in obtaining 
the data necessary for measuring variations in prices. In some instances, 
this has rendered it necessary to substitute new grades, qualities or types 
of articles for those formerly used as indicators of changes in price. This 
has been the case more particularly in the clothing, household drapery and 
household utensils sections of the regimen. Substitutions of similar kind 
were necessary at times under normal conditions in order to meet changes 
of fashion and usage. Such substitutions are not injurious to the index 
provided the transitional difficulties can be solved as they arise. No change 
in principle is involved. The index continues to measure, as accurately as 
may be, price variations, and price variations only. Just as in the pre-war 
period, those differences in prices which are solely due to substitution of 
a new item for one which has ceased to be available or in common use are 
neutralized by taking the price of the old item as typical of price variation 
in its class up to the time of substitution, and the prices of the new item as 
typical of such changes in price thereafter. 


In normal times, popular usage of items in general consumption changes 
slowly and the weight of items and groups in the regimen is changed only 
at long intervals. In abnormal times, scarcity of supplies of some goods, 
rationing and kindred factors actually produce short term changes in usage. 
The weights applicable to the items in the ae ‘emt however, be 
changed frequently and at short intervals. (See § 9 (5), page 35.) 


§ 3. Various Retail Price Indexes. 


Two main series of retail price index-numbers are compiled and shown 
in some detail in the following pages, namely :— 


(i) the “ B” Series Index relating only to food, groceries and housing, 
continuously available from 1907 ; 

(1i) the ““C”’ Series Index relating to food, groceries, housing, clothing, 
household drapery and utensils, fuel and light, and other miscel- 


laneous items of household expenditure, continuously available 
from IQI4. 


The “B” Series Index comprises only the food, groceries and housing 
sections of the “C”’ Series Index. Reference is made on pages 38 to 40 
of this Report to the “ A” Series Index and the “D”’ Series Index (which 


are no longer compiled), the “‘ Court’ Series Index and various other series 
of retail price index-numbers. 


The “‘C” Series Index in total provides a reliable measure of aggregate 
variations in retail prices (as well as of group indexes for component sections) 


of a high percentage of goods and services used in wage-earner households. 
This index is compiled for :— 


(a) the capital city of each of the six States, 
(6) four other principal towns in each of the six States, 
(c) weighted average of five towns (including capital city) in each of the 
six States, 
_(d) weighted average of the Six Capital Cities combined, 
(e) weighted average of the Thirty Towns (including capital cities), 
(f) separate indexes for Warwick, Port Augusta, Whyalla and Canberra. 
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The “C” Series Index formed the basis of the “Court ”’ Series Index 
used by the Commonwealth Court ot Conciliation and Arbitration for the 
“ cost of living’ adjustments of wages prescribed by awards made by the 
Court prior to its decision of 12th September, 1953. (See Appendix, page 
Zits) 


§ 4. Retail Price Levels (“ C” Series Index) 1914 to 1953. 

1. Significant Dates.—The aggregate indexes for November, Ig14, 
1g2I and 1922, and the years 1923 to 1952, for the Thirty Towns are 
published in summary form on pages 21-23 hereof, while the following table 
furnishes the relevant index-numbers for the Six Capital Cities as a whole, 
for certain significant dates since November, 1914—the earliest date for 
which this index is available. 


“C” Serres Retain Prick INDEX-NUMBERS. 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE OF Srx CAPITAL CITIES. 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = I,000.) 


1914, November i - 687 (Beginning of War I.) 
1918, November oe - 905 (End of War I.) 

1920, November i .. 1,166 (Post-War peak) 
1922, November - = 975 (Post-War trough) 
1929, Year o ve .. 1,033 (Pre-Depression peak) 
1933, Year ‘a ; a 804 (Depression trough) 
1939, September Quarter 7 g16 (Pre-War II.) 

1943, March Quarter... .. 1,123 (Pre-Price Stabilization) 
1943, June Quarter 7 .. 1,143 (War IT. peal) 

1945, September Quarter .. 1,126 (End of War IL.) 
1948, September Quarter eer 

1950, September Quarter 72 

1952, September Quarter 2 BRS 

1953, June Quarter " 2.203 


The index rose by approximately 32 per cent. during the first world war 
and by a further 29 per cent. in the two post-war years (Nov ember, 1918, to 
November, 1920). From November, 1920, to November, 1922, there was a 
fall of 16 per cent., and the index remained relatively stable until the onset 
of the depression in 1929. During the four years of the depression 1929 to 
1933 the index fell by 22 per cent., rising thereafter steadily until 1939 when 
it was nearly 14 per cent. above the level of 1933, and approximately at the 
level it had occupied at the date of the Armistice of 1918. Between the 
outbreak of war (September, 1939) and March, 1943 (pre-price stabilization), 
the index rose by approximately 23 per cent. to a level slightly below that 
reached at the height of the post-war boom in 1920. Compared with March 
Quarter, 1943, the index-number at the close of the war was practically 
unchanged. 


Immediately after the outbreak of the war, price control was established 
by the Government under Regulations dated 28th September, 1939, and a 
national policy of price stabilization was applied as from 12th April, 1943, 
backed by more stringent price control and price subsidies. The retail 
price level, as measured by the index, remained relatively steady 
throughout 1944 and 1945 at the level of March, 1943. This stabilized level 
was approximately 23 per cent. above that of 1939 and 63 per cent. above 
the level prevailing at the beginning of the first world war in 1914. After 
June Quarter, 1946, war-time controls, subsidies, etc., were progressively 
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modified and by the end of 1948 and early 1949 had been virtually eliminated. 
Price control was transferred from Commonwealth to State authorities in 
September, 1948. In the latter part of 1950 export prices (especially for 
wool) rose very substantially and have remained relatively very high. In 
December, 1950, the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
raised the basic wage by approximately 14 per cent. Concurrently, public 
works expenditure and private investment rose to very high levels. 


An account of price control measures and of price stabilization in 
Australia was published in Official Year Book No. 37, pages 458-463, No. 38, 
page 414 and No. 39, pages 398-0. 


2. ‘°C Series Retail Price Index, Six Capital Cities, 1914 to 1953. — 
The movement in the various groups of the index and in the index as 
a whole for each year for which it has been compiled is shown in the 
following table for the six capital cities combined :— 


**¢ ” Series Retail Price Index and its ‘‘ Group ’’ Index-Numbers (a) for the Six 
Capital Cities combined, 1914 to 1958. 


(Base of Each Group : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 



































Food, | | | 
Groceries | | | 
land Housing Total 
| Food Housing and «- | | ‘oq 
Period. | and | (gands- | “42°45 | ciothing. | Miscell- | “C0” 
, aneous. peries 
| Groceries, | roomed Houses) | ae Sere 
| Houses).(8) (“B” | | sea 
ee, _| Sees DOLSGB) sane aero cou meee |e ane oe ore 
| | | 
1914 (¢) oy ce 641 | 649 644 | 754 | 749 | 687 
1915 (c) ae 54 842 | 659 Mp A 792 «| 786 782. 
1916 (c) oe 4 812 | 665 760 88r | 802 | 795 
1917 (c) 50 stent 836 | 685 782 992 882 | 847 
1918 (c) ep ar 86x | 722 | 812 1,097 | 972 | 905 
| | 
} | | 
1919 (c) 7 seen 1,026 | 768 | 934 | 1,238 1,036 | 1,022 
1920 (c) oe Seat 1,209 | 851 1,082 | 1,365 | 1,194 | T,166 
1921 S) ate 6 | 9590 877 924 | 1,246 | I,o1o | 1,013 
1922 (¢ Se raul 945 | 929 | 939 | 1,052 | 999 | 975 
1923 ae ed 1,009 | 950 988 | 1,045 | 999 | 1,003 
| | : | | | 
1924 we veal 969 | 988 | 975 | 1,003 | 1,004 | 987 
1925 $< al 998 | 1,008 | 1,002 | 99x | 992 | 997 
1926 ; cou 1,023 | 1,026 | 1,024 986 | 998 | I,O1I 
1927 Me onl 1,000 | 1,030 | I,o1r | 975 | 1,008 | 1,002 
1928 +é -. | 985 | 1,066 1,014 997 | 1,010 1,009 
1929 se ae 1,044 | 1,073 | 1,054 996 | 1,007 | 1,033 
1930 . -+ | 94x | 1,047 978 | gsi | 999 | 975 
1931 2. | 826 | gor | 852 | 853 | 973 | 873 
1932 2° ore 796 | 817 | 803 | 804 | 958 | 830 
1933 Si ot: 751 804 | 768 787 950 | 804 
1934 . + | 783 | rie | hi 785 944 | any 
1935 .- 12 | 0 39 | IS | 753 949 | 532 
1936 =e eh 825 | 879 | 844 | 792 | 947 | 850 
1937 ac orl 851 | giz | 872 | 811 | g6o0 | 873 
1938 i ay 886 | 942 | 906 829 | 961 | 897 
1939 oe ae 927 965 | 939 84r | 962 | 920 
1940 + or 939 973 | 950 956 998 | 957 
1941 ate ae 947 976 | 956 1,118 1,060 1,008 
1942 oes Aa) 1,031 976 | 1,007 1,308 1,112 1,091 
1943 oe 23 1,037 975 1,011 | 1,440 | 1,160 | 1,131 
1944 Ye a 1,026 | 976 | 1,004 | 1,435 | 1,165 | 1,126 
1945 ze 3 1,034 975 | 1,009 1,425 | 1,161 1,126 
1946 ate eve 1,036 97 I,o1o 1,505 1,167 1,145 
1947 Se ae 1,100 977 | 1,050 1,566 | 1.199 1,188 
1948 Sy ae 1,256 979 | 1,145 1,744 | 1,257 1,295 
1949 eo 52 1,394 |} g82 I,230 1,997 33070) 1,415 
1950 ov ae 1,566 987 | 1,336 2,286 1.435 | 1,560 
I95I xe 52 2,041 I,009 1,634 2,749 1,679 | 1,883 
1952 ae Sie 2,526 1,057 | 1,947 3,096 1,958 | 2,196 
| 





(a) See footnote (a) on page ro. (6) See footnote (b) on page ro. (c) November. 
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~ 


‘°C » Series Retail Price Index and its ‘* Group ’’ Index-Numbers (a) for the Six Capital 


(Base of Each Group: Weighted Average of Stx Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 


Period. 


Quarter— 
1939—September 


1943--March 
June 
September 
December 


1946--March 
June 
September 
December 


1947— March 
June 
September 
December 





1948—-March .. 
June 
September 
December 


1949— March 
June 
September 
Deceinber 


1950—March ae 
June 
September... 
December rad 





1951— March 
June 
September 
December 


1952—March .. 
June re 
September... _ | 
December 


1953—March .. 
June 


Food 
and 


Groceries. 


920 


1,028 
1,037 
1,040 
1,030 


1,036 
1,042 
1,029 
1,037 


1,071 
1,088 
1,104 
1,%38 


1,190 
L220 
1,274 
1,339 


1,361 
1,388 
1,396 
I,4<29 


1,473 
1,520 
1,582 
1,689 


1,790 


t KN wK bd 


No b 


| Houses).(6) | 





Housing 
(4 and 5- 
roomed 


1,122 





(a) See footnote (a) on page ro. 


| 


Food, | 
Groceries | 
land Housing| 
(4 and 5- 
roomed 
Houses) 
B® | 
Series). 


| 














1,480 
1,562 
1,692 
1,800 | 
| 
| 
1,860 
1,966 
1,992 
I,97I 


,OOI 
,026 


nN N 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Cities combined, 1914 to 1953—continued. 


Clothing. 


3,200 
35245 











Miscell- 
anecus, 


2,048 
2,051 


Total, 
ae cs ss 
Series 
| Index. 


—— ieee ay 





t g16 








~v ~ 
nN HN O 


~W OO”) 
Ww Ono 


NNN bv 


- 








(b) See footnote (b) on page ro. 


§. 5. Increases in Retail Prices in Recent Years. 


1. Australia.—The following statement shows, for the six capital cities 
combined, the percentage increases which have taken place between specified 
dates in respective groups included in the “C” Series Retail Price Index. 
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““C ” Series Retail Price Index : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities. 
A.—Percentage Increases in Group Indexes, and in Index as a Whole. 


The followmg table shows, for the capital cities combined, the 
percentage increases in the “C” Series Retail Price Index as a whole, and 
in the prices of items in each group considered as a group, between the 
dates specified :— 








| | i 
| Augresatel| Food and | 
| 


| lye : Miscel- 
Period. | Series || Groceries Prise Pcene laneous 
ee || Group. We aFOUP:: Group. 


; | 
1 

















% || % | % % | % 

September Quarter, 1939 to September | | | 

Quarter, 1945 .. a el emenear ake 13.0 0.8 | 69.3; 20.8 
September Quarter, 1945 to September | 

Quarter, 1948 .. of es LOn 5a |e 25 0.4 25.6 | 9.4 
September Quarter, 1948 to September | | 

Quarter, 1950... - ae 19.9 2A 0.8 3052) ee 27 
September Quarter, 1950 to September | | 

Quarter, 1952 ey, 00: 42.4 63.8 S7Ay)\c 34401) 40,0 
September Quarter, 1952 to June | a | 

Quarter, 1953 ay, ee 2.5 | On5.) 6.1 | 7 ea | 1.6 
September Quarter, 1939 to June I | | 

Quarter, 1953 = ne 150.3 EO302 | eek 7.34 283530 (55034 


| 
! H 





B.—Contribution of Each Group to the Percentage Increase of the Total Index. 


The following table dissects the percentage increases in the aggregate 
“C” Series Retail Price Index in such a way as to show the component parts 
of such increases due to the rise in each of the four main groups of the index :— 
































September | September | September | September | September 1 September 
Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, | Quarter, || Quarter, 
Group 1939 to 1945 to 1948 to | 1950 to | 1952to || 1939 to 
; _ September | September | September | September | June |} June 
| Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, Quarter, | Quarter, 
1945. 1948. 1950. | 1952. | 1953. | 1953. 
| | | 
1 % | % | %G % % | % 
Food and Groceries .. | gis | 0 eae see ie pede yols 9 || On 238 OO as 
Rent wy etal On2- Ont O.1 Looe OFF AZ 
Clothing -- -- | 13-9 7.1 9.0 1G fa san | eee UIE SG Jes: 
Miscellaneous | Ael ete fa! 2.3 6.9 OF 307}. 2 220 
= Fh |__| | 
Total (“‘C” Series | | | | | 1! | 
Index) ate | 22.9 | 16.5 | 19.9 | 42.4 | 2b aie 5 On3 








This table shows that rises in prices of clothing caused the aggregate of 
the index to rise by 13.9 per cent. in the six years September Quarter, 1939, 
to September Quarter, 1945. Increased prices of food and groceries caused 
the aggregate ““C”’ Series Index to rise by 4.7 per cent. For other groups, 
the corresponding contributory increases were :—in the miscellaneous group 
4.I per cent. and in the rent group 0.2 per cent., making a total increase of 





INCREASES IN ReEtaiL Pricgs. 9 
22.9 per cent. in the aggregate ““C” Series Index. Following the corres- 
ponding lines across the table it is evident that the rise in prices of food and 
groceries has become the major cause of the rise in the aggregate “‘ C ” Series 
Retail Price Index since September Quarter, 1950. 


2. International Comparisons.—The following table shows the increase 
in recent years in Australia and certain other countries. 


Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


(Foop, Rent, CLotHine, MisoELLaANEOUs HovsEHOLD EXPENDITURE.) 





| 


Union of | United 























Date. A lia, | United | anada. New 
| ustralla | Kingdom. | Canad | Zealand. | eee peter tie 
— : : aa eae = : 
1939— | | | (a) | 
September Quarter | 100 100 100 100 100 =| sr00 
1940 —Year(b) a 105 119 105 | 104 104 100 
I94I— ,, (b) = [10 104 LV 108 109 105 
1942— ,. (b) _ 119 129 116 | Ill 118 116 
1943— ,, (b) Sone 24 123s le eA 126 125 
1944— ,, (6) a L232 ae| 129 | 118 | T16(c) | 130 | 2c 
1945— ,. (0) So Pee eyes eS Soca 8) oh wae ei Ie eer, 
1940--- ,, (b) ar 125 131 123°) tS 135 138 
1947— ,, (5) ire 30 To2(d) | 134 | 122 14 158 
1948— ,, (b) a 141 108 154 132 149 170 
1949— ,, (5) ne 154 Pile | 160 134(e) 154 168 
I950— ,, (6) 7 170 114 | 165 142 | 160 171 
I95I— ,, (0) 206 | 124 153 157 172 185 
1952— ,, | 240 | 136 | 186 170 187 189 
1952—March Quarter 22 133 189 167 183 187 
June *) 241 136 | 186 169 185 188 
Sept. ; 244 | 137 | 186 | 771 188 190 
Dec. yy 245 138 | 183 72a 192 190 
1953—March Quarter 248 1390 |S «183 174 Ico) —|~—s «189 
June - 250 =| 141 183 | 176 193 190 





(a) Food, Rent and Miscellaneous Expenditure. (6) Quarterly indexes appear in preceding issues, 
(c).War-time Index linked to former series. (qd) New Series (Base: 17th June, 1947 = 100) 
commencing from September quarter, 1947. (e) Consumers’ (Retail) Price Index from March 
quarter, 1949, onwards. Index-numbers for earlier periods (shown for purposes of comparison) are 
obtained by linking the movement in the Retail Price Index (base 1926-30) with the new index. 


During the second world war price control measures were generally 
introduced at an early stage and became more stringent as the war progressed, 
culminating in a policy of price stabilization. 


Immediately after the outbreak of war in September, 1939, the Common- 
wealth Government took steps to control prices, and, by proclamation issued 
from day to day, pegged prices of various commodities at those ruling on 31st 
August, 1939. The National Security (Prices) Regulations proclaimed on 
28th September, 1939, under the authority of the National Security Act, 
established the basic principles of war-time price control, provided for the 
appointment. of a Commonwealth Prices Commissioner and conferred upon 
him extensive powers to control the price of goods declared for that purpose 
by the Minister for Trade and Customs. In Official Year Book No. 37, 
pages 458-463, a brief summary of the development of this control is 
published, while in No. 38, page 414, reference is made to the transfer in 
September, 1948, of price control to the Governments of the States. 
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e $ ° e ° 
§ 6. Construction of the “C” Series Retail Price Index. 

1. The Regimen.—The regimen from which the “C” Series Index is 
compiled consists of a list of commodities and services which commonly 
enter into the consumption of the average household and in respect of which 
comparative prices can be ascertained with due precision from time to time 
anu place to place. (See § 2 (3) and (4), page 3 above.) The regimen is 
divided into the following Groups and Sections :— 

Group. Section. 


( A.—Groceries. 


I. Food and Groceries ..~ B.—Dairy Produce. 
| C.—Meat. 
II. Housing a .. D.—House Rent. 


( E.—Clething—Man. 
¥ —C]othing—Woinan. 
IIT. Clothing - .. <4 G.—Clothing—Boy (10} years). 
H.—Clothing—Ghirl (7 years}. 
J.—Clothing—Boy (34 years) 
K.—Housebold Drapery. 
L..—Hvousebold Utensils. 
peace usneo use a ire and Light. 


N.—Other Miscellaneous. 


IV 


The ‘“‘C” Series Index includes the whole of the foregoing Groups, but 
for many purposes indexes are required for individual Groups or Sections. 
For this reason the following indexes are regularly compiled at the intervals 
shown, and published in this Report and other publications issued by the 
- Bureau :— 








“ye | Content. | Frequency. 
Wi “Food andGroceries.. .. =... ~——«. | Monthly 
II. | Housing (4 and 5-roomed houses) (6) .. : | Quarterly 

I. and II. | Food, Groceries and Housing (4 and 5-roomed | 
houses) (“‘ B ”’ Series) ove 3 .. | Quarterly 
IIT. | Clothing .. F 7 : Pel quarterty 
IV. | Miscellaneous Household Requirements .. | Quarterly 


Ltt iland IV.| Food, Groceries, Housing (4 and 5-roomed 
| houses), Clothing and Miscellaneous (“‘C’’ Series) | Quarterly 














For convenience of reference two of the indexes mentioned above have 
been given the “series” designation shown against them. These indexes 
are dealt with in turn in the following pages. 








Base = 1,000, viz., the weighted average cost for the Six Capital Cities as a whole during the five-yearly 
period 1923-27 for that “‘ Group” or “ Section ”’. (b) Rent. The rent index-numbers shown 
in the tables in this Report measure the proportionate rise and fall in the average weekly rentals paid 
for houses of four and five rooms, taking corresponding houses throughout. They are “ price ” indexes 
in the strict sense, i.e., they are designed to measure only the ‘“ price ’’ element in rent fluctuations. 


Similarly, ‘‘ average rents ’’ where shown are indexes of “‘ price ’’ changes in rentals expressed in terms 
of pence. They are not the average of rents actually paid by all tenants of 4 and 5-roomed houses. It 
would be inappropriate to include the average of rents actually paid in an index designed to measure 
price changes only. The average of rents actually paid is ascertained periodically by Census methods 
(see also page 2 above). Rentals of new tenanted houses completed since the end of the war are not 
taken into account. 








CONSTRUCTION OF THE ‘‘C” Serres Retar Price INpEx. II 


The articles and services included in the various regimens now used for 
the purposes of the indexes referred to are shown in the following table :— 


Retail Price Indexes—Regimen. 
GROUP I—FOOD AND GROCERIES. 








| Cost of 
Items in 

Regimen as 

percentage of 


| 
| ‘* Weight’”’ or 
No. | Item. | 






































Unit. Mass Unit aggregate cost— 
| (per capita). Six Capital 
Cities— 
| | Dec. Quarter, 
| 1952. (a) 
Section A.—GROOERIES. _ 
I | Bread, white flour (cash delivered).. | 2-lb. loaf.. | 100 | ae 
2 | Flour, ordinary .. ee Boe iee ae Ue oe 25 0.64 
3 | Flour, self-raising ae 2-lb. pkt... 12 0.57 | 
4 OR eee f-1b,.pxt... 8 1.12 
5 | Sugar, white granulated, 1A I Ib. 100 2.62 
7 | Sago, seed tapioca Woot Loser I 0.07 
8 | Jam, plum ae s 1$-lb. tin.. 8 0.66 
9 Golden Syrup . 7; -lb. tin .. 1 0.05 
10 6| Oats, flaked, loose rig) ba bea boy a 8 0.27 | 
1r | Raisins, seeded .. ™ .. | r-lb. pkt. 5 0.47 (S23 
12 Currants, loose, 2-Crown .. flip ail Ly | 2 SOors 
13 Apricots, dried, loose, 2-Crown _... | 1 Jb. a ] | 0.18 
14 Peaches, canned .. | 30-02. tin | 3 0.32 
15 Pears, canned = | 30-02. tin | I | Onn 
16 ee as he 5p ~~, os 
17 Potatoes, new and old 7-\b; 18 1.49 
18 | Onions, brown rt lb. 14 0.21 
19 | Soap .. re 1 Ib. 16 | 0.74 
20 | Kerosene, lighting, bulk . quart 4 OnE 
Secrion B.—Darry Propvow. 
21 | Butter, factory “choicest” .. | 1b .. | 3 30 | 4.18 ) 
22 Cheese, ordinary, mild r Ib: 4 | 0.38 
23 Eggs, standard, new laid 1 doz. 6 1.02 
24 Bacon, rashers, best middle 1 lb. 12 | 2513 >t. 70 
25 Milk, condensed, sweetened ; I tin 5 0.29 
26 | Milk, fresh—in sealed bottles or not | 
| bottled |__ bottled «ss es | quart w|i 3.70 
oo Sxotion C.—Mear. a 
| Beef | Beef (fresh) + +| | | | | 
27 Sirloin (Roast) (bone in) 1 lb. 18 Toa) 
28 Prime Rib (Roast) SIRI bone | 1 Ib. 22 1.81 | 
29 Steak—Rump sel ekelbs II 1.50 
30 Steak—Chuok (stewing) rt Ib. 20 1.69 
31 Sausages 1 Ib. 7 0.39 
Beef (corned)— 
32 Silverside r Ib. 14 34 
33 Brisket, rolled t Ib. 15 a2 
Mutton (fresh)— 
34 Leg .. I |b. 20 1.26 (19°79 
35 Forequarter .. 1 lb. 15 0.64 
36 Loin, without flap I Ib. 4 O=25 
37 Chops—Loin .. I Ib. 30 1.94 
38 Chops—Leg t Ib. 10 0.66 
Pork (fresh)— 
39 Leg . t Ib. 3 0.44 
4° Loin, best end r lb. 3 0.44 
41 Chops ae spel ee | 3 0.44 
GROUP IIl.—HOUSING.—Sgction D.—Rent. 
42 | House ) Accommodation(b) . | week. | -§2(¢) | 11.27 





(a) Percentages for the various sections of the remaining Groups—III. Clothing and LV. Miscellaneous— 
of the ‘“‘C”’ Series Index are shown on page 16. 
household. 


(6) Four and five-roomed houses. (c) Per 
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Retail Price Indexes—Regimen—continued, 
GROUP III.—CLOTHING. 


— — T= 


} 
1 
























































| [2 
| oS ll 2 .$ 
No. | Item. tot 1! No. Item. be 
| 2323 Kept 
| |=" 2 $ || | Laan 
et ae eee ae ene a is Or Oo | ! = _— Dvd Of> gS 
1] : 
SECTION E.—CLOTHING—MAN. | 
an | __ || Sgor1on G.—CLoTHINa—Boy (10} YEARS)—contd. 
x | Suit, ready-made, Worsted (Aus- | (108 acre 
tralian) ne ae 0.67 || ee 
2 | Trousers, working, Cotton Tweed | | 
(Australian) . | 2.00 || 46 | Overcoat, ready-made, abit ahaa 
3 | Overcoat, ready- -made, Tweed (Aus- | | tralian) : ; ee 0.33 
; tralian) | ©.25 || 47 | Cap, Skull, Cloth a srs 1.S@ 
4 | Hat, Fur Felt (Australian) ‘ 1.00 || 48 | ae ae 58 ae 
5 | Shirt, Fashion Seid O27 liao nL Snire. Sports - a .. | §.00 
6 | Shirt, Working, Drill -- | 4-00 || 50 | Singlet, Wool and Cotton (short 
Fal oe oe oe oo | = sleeves 8) - | 1.00 
8 | Singlet, Wool and Cotton (short | 51 | Singlet, Cotton (athletic) | 2.00 
| sleeves) .. | 1.00 || 52 | Braces | 4.00 
9 | Singlet, Cotton (athletic) 1,00 53 | Stockings, Golf, All Wool | 4.00 
10 | Underpants, Wool and Cotton (full 54 | Pyjamas, W inceyette : pte ts ee | 
| length) .. | 1.00 || 55 | Pullover, All Wool  ... . | 0.§@ 
11 | Underpants, Cotton “Shorts” .. 1.00 |} 56 | Shoes, Box Yearling .. 4 (3.13) | 1.00 
12 | Sox, All Wool . @ (4.65) | 2.00 || 57 | : ar “i loon | eters 
13 | oe ne ee en 
14 Braces_ re A hae bce i 
15 | Handkerchfef, Cotton A eA 
16 | Pyjamas, Winceyette iE ape. 50 | 
17 | Pullover, All Wool alent OOntt 
18 | Shoes (for best wear), Box Calf 0.50 || . 
19 | Boots, working, Box Hide 1.50 || SuOTION H.—CLOTHING—GIRL (7 YEARS). 
58 | Tunic, Wool .. eee mes 1,0© 
|| $9 oe eis we ne 
SECTION F.—CLOTHING— WOMAN.(D) '| 60 | Dress, “Cotton ~, $.00 
|| 61 | Top Coat, Tweed (Australian) 0.38 
i 62 | Hat, Wool Felt a eit 1.00 
a0 | Costume, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- | | 63 Hat, Straw ace 
| tralian) ra seme a 65 Petticoat, Rayon 1.00 
a Dees.” ready made, Tweed (Aas- || 66 | Singlet, Wool and Rayon 0.50 
- tralian) ot a ZS | 1-25 |! 67 | Singlet, Rayon 0.50 
a3 | Hat, Fur Felt (Australian) | 9-75 |1 65 | Pantette Soden, teecy ‘lined 250 
24 | Hat, Straw fe | 1.50 : 
a5 | Frock, ready-made, Cotton | 1.50 || aS Sox, Anklet -baron and Lisle Some 
26 | Frock, ready-made, Rayon 1.50 || ee eh ticrper aati “s ee 
“2 Beasslore | Ww j aR er | a i Pallover’ All Wool Bae 
2 nderves ool an ayon ae: 1.50 oa 3 
74 | Shoes (for best wear), Patent 
s Undervest, Rayon ; -. | 1.50 Teather 0.69 
s | * || 7§ | Shoes (school), Box Yearling 3% I.s¢e 








31 | Pantette, Rayon oe 
32 | Slip, Rayon... ae eal 
$3 | Stockings, Silk, Nylon .. ae | 
$4 | Stockings, Lisle oie ve | 
35 | Gloves, Fabric : 


HHORW OHS 
° 
° 


$6 | Gloves, Nappa oe ie 75 
$7 | Nightdress, Rayon -. @ (2.49) | 50 | SEOTION J.—CLOTHING—BOY (34 YEARS). 
38 | Pyjamas, Winceyette.. Sem 50 
$9 rc AP ae al p 
40 | Apron, Cotton .. 6.00 
41 | Cardigan, All Wool 0.50 || 76 | Shirt, Ranger .. 3.00 
42 | Shoes (for best wear), Glace Kid . eke SOr ey, Pants, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- 
43 | Shoes (for ordinary wear), Box Calf | 1.50 |] tralian) 3.00 
78 | Overcoat, ready- -made, Tweed (Aus- 
a3 
79 | Hat, Cloth 33 


1 80 Singlet, Wool and Cotton 


SECTION G.—CLOTHING—BOY (10} YEARS). || 4s Sei peroneal Lisle 


| 83 | Pyjamas, Winceyette 








ONPHHHO 
12) 
°o 


| 
| 
| 
tralian) a : ie 
i ee 


|| 84 | Pullover, All Wool rie 50 

44 | Suit, ready-made, Tweed (Aus- | 85 | Shoes (for best wear), Patent 
tralian) es Be 1.00 || Leather : I.00 

45 | Pants, ready- -made, Tweed (Aus- |} 86 | Shoes (for ordinary wear), Tan 
| tralinn) se - 3.00 || Yearling se 2.00 


tr 


(a) Mass unit actually applicable, and includes “ weight’’ transferred Se ae ee similar article now 
deleted. (b) The mass units were raised by 50 per cent. throughout this Section to restore its due 
proportionate ‘‘ weight ” in the Clothing Group of the Index as from September Quarter, 1936. 
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Retail Price Indexes—Regimen—continued. 
GROUP IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 









































- a . o = 
2 Sy3 lz 2.3 
No. | Item. = S wp 86 || No Item. te. on 
! s 28 ls 3-3 
| 2 #2 ae 
SEC tae — SE oR RY 
SECTION K.—HOUSEHOLD DRAPERY. SECTION L.—HOUSEHOLD UTENSILS—continued, 
t | Blankets, D.B. (pair) a 0.07 || 26 Knife, Table So aacsea is 0.10 
2 | Blankets, 8.B. (pair).. ste o.14 27 Spoon, Tea .. ae 0.08 
3 |} Quilt, D.B... er ae 0.25 || 28 | Spoon, Dessert De ays 0.08 
¢ fe ae ae re 33 || 29 | Fork, Table 0.10 
s | Sheets, D.B. (pair) 0.50 | 30 Globe, Electric Light (gas-filled) 2.00 
6 | Sheets, S.B. (pair) 1.00 || 3x | Iron, Electric (full size) 0.10 
y | Pillow Slip, Cotton §.00 | | 
s | Towel 3.00 | oan 
9 | Table Cloth — 0.20 || 
tO Ww .0o0 || 
MO AGL SD, a {| SECTION M.—FUEL AND LIGHT. 
PE! een nap ree Se ee 
1] 
|| 32 | Firewood (blocks) (ewt.) (0) .. | 40 
SECTION L.—HOUSBHOLD UTENSILS. | 33 Gas, cooking (units) (b) Sh 1,518 
| 34 | Electric lighting (units) oe 130 
SS SSS SS ——<—$<$<—<——_ | 35 | Electric power (units) (0) | 130 
1z | Cup and Saucer 2.00 | 
12 | Plate, Dinner (Stone China) 2.00 
13 | Jug, Quart (Earthenware) 1.00 
14 | Teapot 0.25 a 
15 | Basin, Pudding (Enamel), 64- -{neh 1.00 Section N.—OTHER MISOBLLANEOUB. 
16 | Tumbler (8-0z.) 1.00 
19 | Kettle, Enamel (4- pint) a (o. 37) c.20 | 
18 | ve 36 | Union Dues ae 5 (c) 
1g | Saucepan, E namel (3- -pint) 0.40 37 | Lodge Dues ae xc } (c) 
£0 | Bucket, Galvanized aaa 0.20 38 | Medicine - ate : 
sx | Dipper she 0.20 || 39 | Newspapers ; a (ec) 
#2 | Broom, Millet 0.50 | 40 | Recreation .. ve ae (c) 
23 Broom, Hair, complete (12- inch) 0.33 ‘(| 4x | Smoking... ve (c) 
24 | Brush, Scrubbing (10-inch) 1.50 || 42 | Fares Ri ye (c) 
0.20 43 | School requisites ate a (e) 


2s | Mop, Polishing, complete 











(a) Mass unit actually applicable, and includes “weight ’ transferred from similar article now 
deleted. 


(b) Standard mass units. In certain provincial towns where gas and/or electricity are not used the 
mass units differ from the standard. 


(c) A basic amount per week is varied quarterly (where necessary) in accordance with changes shown 
by an index of variation. 


2. The Mass Units (or “ Weights’’) and Method of Tabulation.— 
(i) The “mass units” (or “ weights”) are multipliers representing the 
approximate average annual consumption per head or per eae under 
normal conditions. The index-numbers are computed on a “ total annual 
aggregative expenditure ” basis, i.e., the total annual expenditure froin time 
to time by a standard 2d alles in respect of the selected regimen of com- 
modities and services commonly entering into household consumption, and 
of a constant standard quality. As a first step, therefore, it is necessary to 
multiply the price of each item by its ‘‘ weight” per head or per household 
weight ” of bread is 100 2-lb. loaves per 


ce 


as the case may be. Thus, the 
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head ; of sugar 100 Ib. per head ; of towels 3 per household ; and of housing 
52 rent-weeks per household. The result of this initial calculation is 
designated the “ P.MU ” aggregate (i.e., Price x Mass Unit). 


The sum of the above “ P.MU”’ results for each Section or Group is 
then multiplied by its appropriate population or household “ weight ”’ 
to produce the respective annual aggregate expenditures. Thus, Sections 
A to C (Food and Groceries) would be multiplied by the total population ; 
Section D (Housing) by the total number of households; Sections E to J 
(Clothing) by the proportion of the total population applicable to each : 
and Sections K to N (Miscellaneous) by the total number of households. 


The combination of the aggregates from the last paragraph gives the 
“ total annual aggregate expenditure ” for the whole regimen, from which 
the “C”’ Series index-number is derived by applying to 1,000 the ratio 
which the aggregate for any period bears to the aggregate for the base 
period of the index. In the process of tabulation all prices are converted to 
pence for these final aggregates. 


6<é 


Yor tabulating purposes some of these ‘‘ mass units” are varied when 
necessary to make up a deficiency or cancel out an excess in the aggregate 
resulting from a change in the standard of any item upon which prices are 
collected, to ensure that such changes shall not be wrongly recorded by the 
index as variations in prices, The ‘‘ mass units ’’ published above, however, 
still continue to show the correct relative consumption “ weights ”’ actually 
applicable to the commodities and services in the regimen for the constunt 
standards used in the index. See also § 2 (3) and § 6 (3) of this chapter. 


(ii) The five sections into which the clothing group is divided are some- 
what arbitrary, but they follow those adopted by the Royal Commission on 
the Basic Wage (see page 102). The sections for men and women are now 
regarded as being applicable to persons aged seventeen years and upwards. 
The section for a boy aged ten and a half years is taken as representative 
of both sexes from ten to sixteen years ; the section for a girl aged seven as 
representative of both sexes from five to nine years; and the section for a 
boy aged three and a half years is taken as representative of children aced 
four years and under. 


(ii) In estimating the annual average consumption per head of food and 
groceries for household purposes, small adjustments in the crude average 
consumption were made in two ways. Consumption by factories, when the 
product did not go into household use in Australia, was deducted. On the 
other hand, the “ weights ” given to some foods, such as dried apricots and 
canned peaches, cover also the consumption of other similar foods. The 
“ weights” of individual food items were not adjusted to take account 


of war-time scarcities and rationing. 
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(iv) Some foods of some importance, such as fresh fish, and fresh fruit 
and vegetables other than potatoes and onions, are not included in the 
regimen because comparable prices for a standard grade cannot be obtained 
from time to time or place to place and because of marked seasonal 
fluctuations in supplies and consumption. The inclusion of such items, 
therefore, would impair the accuracy of the index. In the original regimen 
certain omissions were made partly on account of the difficulty of securing 
comparable prices. Some cuts of meat, for example, are excluded because 
they are not uniformly standardized. Mutton 1s included and not lamb 
because the latter, in many places, is available only seasonally. However, 
the appropriate total weight for meat is distributed amongst the cuts in- 
cluded in the regimen. Proprietary lines of breakfast foods are excluded 
because they are not universally available. 


(v) In the case of Food and Groceries (Group I.) the “ weights ” adopted 
are, approximately, the annual average consumption per head for household 
purposes of the various articles during the years 1927 to 1929. The “ weights ” 
allotted to items in Clothing (Group III.) and Household Drapery (Section 
K of Group IV.) are based largely on the results of the ing uiries of the Royal 
Commission on the Basic Wage, which reported in 1920 and Ig21. After 
exhaustive inquiries the Commission published a “ regimen ” for an average 
working family of five persons, and set out the constituent items in its 
“ Indicator List’. This list, so far as it related to the articles in question, was 
followed substantially in the original compilation of the © C”’ Series Index 
and has been adjusted by subsequent investigations of the Bureau to accord 
with changes in popular usage. The “ mass units ~ used for fuel and light 
are based, indirectly, on the findings of the Commission. Until September 
Quarter, 1936, fixed amounts were used for the miscellaneous items of 
Section N, but since the date mentioned, provision has been made to vary 
certain of these amounts periodically, in accordance with ascertained changes. 


(vi) The “weights” allotted to the items were not adjusted to take 
account of war-time shortages or rationing, and the index therefore measured 
war-time price changes in relation to a normal (or pre-war) apportionment 


of household expenditure. (See § 2 (5) and § 9 (5) of this chapter.) 


3. Relative ‘‘ Aggregate Expenditure ”’ of Items and Groups.—In the 
base period of the index (the years 1923 to 1927) the relative importance 
of each of the four main groups, expressed as a percentage of the weighted 
average ‘‘aggregate expenditure” in the Six Capital Cities (from which 


all relative index-numbers are derived) was as shown in the third column 
of the following table. Although the “ weight ” of each item in the regimen 
is kept virtually constant, the relative ‘““agoregate expenditure ” of the 
various items and groups varies from time to time as relative prices change. 
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The percentage distribution for the Six Capital Cities as a whole for the 
December Quarter, 1952, is shown in the last column of the table for com- 
parison with that of the base period. 














| Proportion of Aggregate Expenditure. 
| = = se 
SrouL: | serartt | 1923-27. (Base). | Dee. Qtr., 1952. 
| Six Capital Cities. | Six Capital Cities. 
0/ | 9/ 
| /O /O 
| (A Groceries -. | 17.44 rising 2)) 
I. Food and Groceries |< B Dairy Produce .. | 10.28 38.66 | 11.70 }40.81 
C Meat a eee 10.94 | 15.79 
II. Housing .._ ee D House Rent— 
(4 and 5-roomed | 
| houses) 21.20 21.26 | 11.27 11.27 
(E Man q 8.69 | 12.80 
III. Clothing .. .. |< F Woman .. ++ | 9.12 23.04 | 13.50 >31.12 
| G.H.J.Children .. | 5.23 | 4.82 
_(K Household Drapery 1.09 2.05 
, J L Household Utensils 0.49 0.67 
[V. Miscellaneous ‘)M Fueland Light . 4.92 171-04 4.53 16.80 
UN Other Miscellaneous | 10.54 | 9.55 


| 


~ 
° 
o) 
io) 
ie) 
an | 
2) 
e) 
.e) 
Oo 





4. Base Periods of the Indexes.—The base period originally adopted 
by the Bureau for its retail price indexes was the year I91r. When the 
collection of the prices of clothing and miscellaneous itema was undertaken 
for the purposes of the “‘C” Series Index, the month of November, 1914, 
was adopted as the base period for this series. The desirability of com- 
puting retail price indexes to a new base was considered by a Conference 
of Statisticians in 1929, and it was resolved that from Ist January, 1930, 
the five years 1923-27 should be adopted as the base period. Commencing 
with Labour Report No. 21 for 1930, therefore, the retail price indexes have 
been published on this base. The aggregate to which all index-numbers 
are related is the weighted “ aggregate expenditure ” of the regimen in the 
six capital cities during the period taken as base expressed as an index- 
number of I,000. 


Conferences of statisticians in 1949 and 1950 left consideration of the 
adoption of a new base period to be made in conjunction with the next 
general review of the index. In the Monthly Review of Business Statistics 
the index is recomputed with the three years ended June, 1939, as base. 


Indexes on the earlier bases mentioned will be found in previous issues 
of the Labour Report, as follows :— 


(i) 191% Base.—Food and groceries; rent of all houses; and food, 
groceries and rent of all houses (‘A ”’ Series Index)—Labour Reports Nos. 
I to 15.* Food and groceries; rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses ; and food, 


groceries and rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses (“ B” Series Index)—Labour 
Reports Nos. 16 to 20. 


(il) 1914 Base.—Food and groceries: rent of all houses; clothing ; 
miscellaneous; all items of household expenditure (subsequently 
retrospectively revised to include rents of 4 and 5-roomed houses only)— 


* These index-numbers appear in the Appendix to each Labour Report Nos. 16 to 28 and also in 
the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics up to No. 155, June, 1938. 
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Labour Reports Nos. 12 to 16. Food and groceries ; rent of 4 and 5-roomed 
houses; clothing; miscellaneous; all items of household expenditure 
(“C” Series Index)—Labour Reports Nos. 17 to 20. 

The conversion of these indexes from one base to another may be 
readily effected by multiplying the index-number to be converted by the 
appropriate factor shown in the following table :— 








} 
' 


Grou  xgtrto | rorq4(a) | 191rto | 1923-27 | 19%4 (a) | 1923-27 
4 1914 (@),  toxrgrr1. | 1923-27. | toigrr. | to ata 1914(@). 
Food and Groceries .. 0.87230 | 1.14639 0.55929 1.78800 | 0.64116 | 1.55970 
Housing (4 and 5-roomed | | | | 
houses). -. | 0.94279 | 1.06068 | 0.61161 | 1.63500 | 0.64872 | 1.54150 


Food, Groceries and 


Rent (‘B’”’ Series) | 0.89750 | 1.11420 | 0.57785 | 1.73060 | 0.64384 | 1.55320 
Clothing .. ae Sect Soe ce .. | 0.75412 | 1.32610 
Miscellaneous ae | | 0.74891 | 1.33530 
Food and _ Groceries, | | | | | 

Housing, Clothing | | | 

and Miscellaneous | | | 

(““C” Series) | 0.68715 | 1.45530 














(a) November. 


The results obtained by the method above will, of course, be only 


approximate, but the error will not be greater than one point in the unit 
figure. 


5. Relative Population Weights for Towns.—Weighted averages for any 
combination of towns or States may be calculated approximately by 
multiplying the index-numbers* of the towns or States to be included by 
their population weights, and dividing the sum of the products by the sum 
of the multipliers. The population weights used in the computations of 
these weighted averages for 1934 and succeeding years are as followa :— 


Relative Population Weights Used for Different Towns. 

















New South Western 
wialea! Victoria. Queensland, [South Australia. Australia. Tasmania. 

vey +2 ye) ve} 2 vr 
Town. 4 Town = Town ‘% | Town & | Town ‘> | Town a 
rc) o Oo oO ‘oe e 
= = 3 S e & 
Bydney .. |1235}Melbourne 992] Brisbane 300] Adelaide $13/Perth, etc. | 208|Hobart 6e 
Newcastle 105j}Ballarat .. 38/T’woomba 26)Kadina,etc.| 11/Kalg’lie,ete} 17/Launceston| 33 
Broken Hill | 27/Bendigo .. 29]Rockham’n 29)Pt. Pirie 12] Northam 5jBurnie .. 4 
Goulburn | 15{Geelong .. 391t Townsville 2¢jMt. Gamb’r 5; Bunbury 5} Devonport 5 
Bathurst | 10} W’namboo!l 9it Bundaberg 11}Peterbor’gh 3|Geraldton 5iQueenst’wn| 4 
Total .. (1392] Total .. |xz07} tTotal .. | 392] Total.. | 344] Total.. 240] Total .. | 106 








¢ Townsville and Bundaberg were substituted for Charters Towers (7) and Warwick (7) in the ‘‘ five 
towns” tabulation in March Quarter, 1937. 


The weights used are based on the 1933 Census results, and represent 
to the nearest 1,000 the actual population at that date. 


These weights produce results which differ only very slightly from those 
obtained from the weights previously in use. The latter were based upon 
the 1921 Census results, and were last published in Labour Report No. 23. 








* The official index-numbers are calculated by operating on the “ aggregates” of the towns concerned, 
a procedure which may produce slightly different results from the above. 
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§ 7. Tabular Statements of Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


1. General.—The results of inquiries into price movements are avail- 
able as follows :— 


(i) Monthly.—The Monthly Review of Business Statistics contains annual, 
guarterly and monthly index-numbers to the latest available date. 


(ii) Quarterly.—A statement is issuéd about three weeks after the end 
of each quarter giving the “‘C”’ Series index-numbers for that quarter and 
immediately preceding quarters in respect of each of the 30 cities and towns 
originally adopted and for- certain other towns, ‘e.g., Canberra, for which 
““C” Series index-numbers are now compiled. The Quarterly Summary of 
Australian Statistics contains annual, quarterly and monthly index-numbers 
to the latest available date. This publication also contains the average 
prices of the items of food and groceries, for each month of the last available 
quarter, in the 30 towns covered by the investigation. Particulars of 
movements in certain average rents of 4 and 5-roomed houses in these towns 
are also shown therein. 


(iii) Annual.—The Labour Report contais index-numbers over a 
number of past years, and the monthly and quarterly results for at least 
the last available year. ‘The average prices for the last year of the items 
of food and groceries, and house rents, are also published in this Report. 
The Official Year Book also contains information similar to, but in less 
detail than, that published herein. 


2. *€@ Series Retail Price Index.—On pages 6~7 above is published 
a table of weighted averages of the six capital cities combined, of “C” 
Series index-numbers, together with index-numbers for the four main 
groups of items in the “ C”’ Series Index for each year Ig14 to 1952 and for 
the first two quarters of 1953. 


In the pages immediately following are published :— 


(i) the ‘‘ C ” Series index-number for the last quarter of each of the years 
1939 and 1948 to 1952 (page Ig) and for the month of November 
of each of the years 1914 to 1920 (page 20), for each capital city 
and for the six capital cities combined, and showing also separate 
indexes for each of the four groups of items ; 


(ii) the ‘‘ C”’ Series index-numbers for November, 1914, 1921 and 1922, 
the years 1923 to 1952, the September Quarter, 1939, and each 
quarter during the period March Quarter, 1947, to December 
Quarter, 1952, for each of the 30 towns, with the weighted averages 
of the 5 towns in each State, 30 towns and the six capital cities 
(pages 21-23) ; 

(ili) the “ C ” Series index-numbers for the years 1939 and 1942 to 1952 
and the twelve quarters ended 31st December, 1952, for four addi- 
tional towns not included in the weighted averages in (11) above, 
and showing also separate indexes for each of the four groups 
of items (page 24) ; 


> 


(iv) “Group” index-numbers for each of the four groups of items in 


the ‘“‘C”’ Series Index for places mentioned in (ii) above for 
November, 1914 and 1921, the years 1939 and 1945 to 1952 and 
the four quarters ended 31st December, 1952 (pages 25-27). 
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**C ” Series Retail Price Index-Numbers (a) : Capital Cities. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Average of Siz Capital Cities, 1923-27 =1,000.) 
OO ae Sat a nT ’ 
Mel Bix 
Period. Sydney. | ra ca Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. Capitals. 
urne., (b) 
| | | | | 
TROUP I.—Foop anp GROCERIES. 

Dec. Qtr. 1939 .. 940 042 | 859 888 | 926 041 | 927 
- oe 1946 wife 1,326 1,355 1,250 15305 91 1,324. || T,4I0 | 1,330 
ns LOAO OE. 1,42 | 1,451 | 1,367 1,398 | 1,488 | 1,514 | 1,429 
' i 195 Oa el, 73 el, 724 [,551 [006 | 1,707 | 1,665 | 1,680 
a lO S Tea 2,401 | 2,334 | 2,145 2,175 | 2,134 2,252 + 2,311 
29 9? 1952 oie 2,057 29547 2,321 25334 | 2,439 | 2,593 | 25542 

= a : se a 

Group II.—Hovstne (4 and §-ROOMED Hovsgs).(c) 

ae ee 

Dec. Qtr. 1939 1,040 960 855 891 882 930 | 969 
be re 1945 1,047 974 560 995 5GOo 938 980 
» 93 1949 1,049 977 873 914 897 941 983 
, a 1950 [,050 O79 OGd 937 QO4 O41 Q390 
ae 90) LOSI 1,056 9s0 947 960 1-073 1,057 1,013 
a » 1952 1,188 985 967 132 1,190 1,092 T,094 

















| 


eee 
Groups I. anp II.—Foop, Grocerirs ann Housing (“B” Serres Inpex). 


= | inal 
Deo. Qtr. 1939 977 947 855 887 907 | 935 | 94! 
ee 9 1945 lige 1,203 [;210 [,t460 Pile wi eig22Oe nars1Qo 
ee O40 i278 1,263 1 Ue 1,206 | 1,254 | 1,287 | 1,252 
- Oo I.451 I,429 1,293 r.34I | 1,390 379) | 8,412 
Seu LOST 1,871 1,801 1,673 1,696 | 1,715 | 1,781 | 1,800 
Se EOS 2 2,078 I,932 1,788 1,860 | 1,946 2,002 | 1,971 


a 





Dec. Qtr. 1939 


”” >> 1946 
x» 99 1949 

<* T1950 
99 99 195! 
99 99 1952 





Dec. Qtr. 


99 99 


99 99 


Dec. Qtr. 1939 


» » 1948 
> 39> 1949 
ae AC 1950 
99 99 I95I 
99 99 1952 


943 
[237.9 
1,389 
1,527 
1,836 


2,024 


953 
1,273 
SEM 
1,452 
1,789 


2,070 





ee 
Group IV.—MIscELLANEOUS. 
SEARED SLES LOTS Pe nen eer 


960 
I,249 
I,316 
P41 3 
1,094 
[,597 


Group III.—Criormna. 


869 
T,S0Q 
25013 
2.390 
2,962 
Syhiva! 


| 1,027 
| T,350 
| I,410 
| 1,555 
1,802 
2,100 


840 
T,025 
2,155 
Ze 100 
2,977 


Slay 2 


957 
[1,242 
1,305 
[,374 


15720 





2023 


Groves I. to IV.—*C” Series INDEX. 


943 
1,359 
1,486 
1,650 
2,100 
2.372 


(a) See footnote (a) on page to. 


932 
1,345 


874 
I,29Q1 


1,393 
1,540 
1,934 
2,059 


906 
1,327 
| 1,440 
| 1,6c8 
1,990 
2,188 


(6) Weighted average. 


867 
T,cO7 
2,129 
2,401 
2,942 


35142 


—=———————— A 





858 
I,d18 
2,132 
2,410 
2,930 
3,177 


———— ee 


_ 899 
pre sc pile 
| 1,459 
1,607 
1,989 
2,225 


| 


| 


919 
1,344 


1,459 
I 001 


2,024 
2,245 


(c) See footnote (b) on page ro, 


| 
| 





926 


1,341 
1,466 
1,643 
2,042 
25243 
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**¢ »? Series Retail Price Index-Numbers (a) : Capital Cities. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capttal Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 





j ; ; 


Six 




















Period. Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. Cwniated 
| Average). 
Groupe I.—Foop anpD GROCERIES. 

Nov. 1914 _ .. 638 616 614 683 746 687 641 
OLS. ua. 844 835 860 858 819 858 842 
oo 5OIG> <: 833 791 748 835 854 807 812 
os > Sy Sear 877 798 825 805 828 949 836 
Paes 3’; 4 area 877 843 882 862 816 g18 861 
»  x21019 | 1,073 975 1,069 1,012 987 1,041 1,026 
ac ERD 6 1,225 1,220 1-437 1,225 113 1,293 1,209 

Grove IT.—Hovusine (4 AND 5-ROOMED Housss).()) 

Nov. 1914 .. 758 608 463 611 586 525 649 
» EQI§. -. 780 611 472 574 581 571 659 
» 916 .. 791 625 497 573 592 574 665 
kOe? an 797 657 492 606 602 586 685 
et 2 ROES 92: 832 699 526 656 619 614 722 
» «img19 .. 866 744 604 707 650 746 768 
oe tez0 980 807 634 783 718 904 851 





Groups I. anp II.—Foop, Grocrrirs anp Hovustnea (“ B” Serres INDEX). 





Nov. 1914 .. 680 613 560 658 689 630 644 
» IQI§ .. 825 750 722 758 734 756 777 
= 48910 .. 818 732 648 © 742 761 724 760 
» IO17 .- 848 748 707 734 748 820 782 
a TOLD ee: 861 792 756 789 740 810 812 
» 1919 .. | 1,000 893 904 904 867 936 934 
» «£920 .. 1,138 1,074 945 1,068 | 973 1,155 1,082 


Group III.—CLorninea. 





























Nov. 1914 .. 755 780 657 756 6908 825 754 
» O15 .. 805 © 797 690 821 760 833 792 
» Ig16 .. 903 870 779 919 849 940 881 
ee) 7 se 1,009 976 899 1,049 980 | 1,041 992 
Pp LOLG at 1,102 1,103 1,025 1,066 1,135 1,200 1,097 
»  IgI9 .. 15237 Ee 1,192 1,303 1,277 1,344 1,238 
ee O202 -- 1,323 1,422 1,274 1,384 1,359 1,430 1,365 

Group IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nov. 1914 .. | 766 | 728 728 770 | 780 | 699 749 
o 1915 .«. 798 770 756 803 822 779 786 
» 19036 .. 808 784 | 766 832 869 780 802 
Pe 5 & Perse 889 879 836 883 926 865 882 
» 918 .. 988 950 931 988 | 1,035 945 972 
ewe te) Cy ee 1,059 1,016 968 1,035 1,120 1,006 1,036 
O20 ae. 1,209 1,181 1,139 1,200 1,262 1,124 1,194 

Groups I. to IV.— “C”’ Series InpDeEx. (c) 

Nov. 1914 .. 712 671 611 699 707 687 687 
Pei Ol Sa. 816 768 721 780 755 776 782 
»  I916 .. 836 773 698 798 800 783 795 
tol 7 a 892 823 773 832 832 879 847 
oot LOIS ac. 938 890 848 887 885 923 905 
Pa IOLO une. 1,065 988 981 1,018 1,005 1,042 1,022 
et O20 ee 11,205 i572 1,054 1,164 G9 OG | 253 1,166 

(a) See footnote (a) on page ro. (b) See footnote (b) on page ro. (c) See pages 21-23 for 


corresponding figures for years 1921 to 1952. 
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‘*C€” Series Retail Price Index-Numbers : Thirty Towns. 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


NEW SOUTH WALES. VICTORIA. 
































Period. & = 2 rs SS Re $s | : : leg : 
»|e/|./| 51] & $e 5/14) §| $12 Ses 
f €| 2) 2) 2 e2} 2) 3) 3/| 8/6, |SHE 
S © ° Teta ‘o a © 2 | ePa 
D Z = S Ss > <4w za | Fs} joo) 3 8 zs Ye) 
Nov. 1914 (a) rhe tly eller ao lhe tao. Ih bee 671 | fo we | eeleise Si ices WIECH 

»» 192K .. $1,046 | 1,041 | 975 | 1,033 | 947 | 1,042 [1,003 | 992 | 1,002 | 1,019 | 1,034 | 1,003 
»» 4922 .. | 1,021 967 933 | 983 | 893 | 1,011 | 963 | 936; 935} 982 | 914 | 960 
Year 1923 .. | 1,023 992 | 958 | 1,024 | 924 | 1,018 } 1,004 | 924 | 937 | 966 | 956} 996 
» 1924 .. | 1,002 967 930 | 1,039 | 917 997 976 | 896 | gor 933 960 | 968 
» §-1925  -. J 1,016 | 986 | 972 | 1,029 | 935 | 1,012 | 984 | 9i4 | 913 | 950 | 942 | 977 
» 1926 .. | 1,033 | 1,010 | 988 | 15050 | 978 | 1,030 | 998 931 | 933 | 084 | 946 | 992 
3927). 18 1,0204| 1,015, |, 2,000 1/1062 952 | 1,027 990 22 949 | 985! 945 | 985 
» 1928 .. [1,042 | 1,014 | 997 | 1,074 | 964 |1,038 | 992 | 929 | 936] 973 | 941 | 987 
» 1929 .. [1,073 | 1,028 | 1,018 | 1,108 979 |1,007 | 1,017 | 957 | 969} 980] 960 | 1r,011 
A930 8,020 cee 973) | 2;035)| 959: |'%,042 956 | g09 | 926) 917 | 939 | 95! 
oe. eS ee eye g22 | 888 | 882.) 922 | 867 | 918 846 808 833 | 822 860 843 
By CEE Be 867 840 | 834 | 877 | 820! 863 813 76 808 | 794 | 838 811 
CK oie 832 | 819 | 806/ 843] 801 | 830} 789 | 760| 789] 772| 812| 787 
pune O34 se: 842 | 834 | 819 | 852} 807; 841 801 78r | 811 | 782 | 826 801 
LO S50 852 | 856 | 819 860 | 814 | 852 824 803 | 820 824 850 824 
» 1936 .. 866 | 853 | 848 | 864 | 833 | 865] 844 | 826 821 848 | 851 843 
| 1937... | 889 | 849 | 893 | 867| 842! 886] 868 | 839! 840! 855! 856 | 866 
2 33000... 913 877, | 940! 893] 860) or1 896 850 | 854 | 884 | 892 893 
» 3939 -- § 936) 90r | 955 | 916) 883 | 9331-924 | 874 | 875 | 911 | 918 | 920 
» 940 .. 974 | 945 | 981 | 949 | 923 972 964 906 920 941 954 960 
1» 94K .. $1,028 | 997 | 1,049 | 1,005 | 974 | 1,026 } 1,008 | 950 | 963 | 984 | 998 | 1,004 
»» 1942 .. |.1,107 | 1,069 | 1,132 | 1,087 | 1,050 | 1,104 } 1,100 | 1,037 | 1,054 | 1,065 | 1,078 | 1,095 
pe £043) ei) 8 AcE SE | 1,100) | 0,172) | 2,125, 1 2,001 | 1, 147).0.1;4391111,004. 1 3,000) ¥, 210) 16120 11 1-195 
» 3944 .. £1,144 1,094 | 1,179 | 1,118 | 1,088 | x,140 | 1,135 | 1,083 | 1,101 | 1,112 | 1,129 | 1,131 


1» 1945 .. J 1,142 | 1,100 | 1,192 | 1,114 | 1,09% | 1,139 J 1,135 | 
eX O40 ctr. Pel LOSa | t410Qn| Deak Orinr 140k, CLO" | tt 02 1,149 | 1,004 1,107 | 1,124 | 1,153 








1,086 | 1,099 | 1,113 | 1,139 pe 


| 1,145 
1 =1947  .. J 1,212 | 1,167 | 1,257 | 1,177 | 1,162 | 1,208 [1,188 | 1,132 | 1,141 | 1,170 | 1,186 | 1,184 
»» 1948 .. [1,318 | 1,279 | 1,376 | 1,291 | 1,277 | 1,315 | 1,294 | 1,243 | 1,244 | 1,278 | 1,283 | 1,290 
» 1949 .. $1,439 | 1,402 | 1,528 | 1,426 | 1,403 | 1,437 | 1,415 | 13365 1,365 | 1,397 | 1,398 | 1,411 





» 950 .. $1,593 | 1,543 | 1,692 | 1,578 | 1,552 | 1,591 } 1,565 | 1,509 | 1,520 | 1,549 | 1,558 | 1,561 


»» I951 .- § 1,933 | 1,901 | 1,997 | 1,9 
2 


r | 1,882 | 1,931 | 1,880 | 1,857 | 1,826 | 1,871 | 1,886 | 1,877 
ee Ly) MAS 2,265 | 2,209 2 


2,154 | 2,205 | 2,168 





rs) 
Ww 
r% 
as 














—_— — 


| 
1939 Sept. Qtr.| 933 | 897 | 943 | 914 | 881 | 930] 918 | 875 | 868 | 909] 918] og15 


— 


















































1947 Mar. Qtr. | 1,192 | 1,149 | 1,234 | 1,155 | 1,137 | 1,189 [1,159 | 1,104 | 1,118 | 1,144 | 1,164 | 1,156 
»» vune ,, 1,194 | 1,150 | 1,237 | 1,160 | 1,147 | 1,191 J.1,175 | 1,123 | 1,130 | 1,161 | 1,175 | 1,171 
ets) 4, Poe 1,218 | 1,169 | 1,258 | 1,183 | 1,169 | 1,214 ] 1,189 | 1,132 | I,139 | 1,170 | 1,185 | 1,185 
Leesan; 1,242 | 1,199 | 3,298 | x,21r | 1,196 | 1,239 11,227 | 1,170 | X,177 | 1,203 


1,219 | 1,223 


























1948 Mar. Qtr. [1,270 | 1,233 | 1,324 | 1,243 | 1,229 1,240 | 1,246 
» oune ,, 11,305 | 1,263 | 1,364 | 1,271 | 1,263 | 1,302 [1,272 | 1,222 1,266 | 1,268 
», Sept. ,, 11,337 | 1,296 | 1,396 | 1,309 | 1,298 | 1,334 }.1,309 | 1,256 | 1,256 | 1,296 | 1,297 | 1,305 


»» Dee. ,, [1,359 | 1,324 | 1,419 | 1,341 | 1,318 | 1,357 | 1,345 | 1,294 | 11290 | 1,325 | 1,329 | 1,341 






































— —  — 








1949 Mar. Qtr. | 1,391 | 1,352 | 1,461 1,380 | 1,358 | 1,380 T2025 L. 305 


| ee 1,349 | 1,359 
»» June 4, | 1,425 | 1,393 | 1,504 | 1,421 | 1,393 | 1,424 | 1,402 | 1,355 | 1,3 
fe 
| 


1,387 | 1,399 
1,404 | 1,417 
1,451 | 1,468 


»» Sept. ,, [1,452 | 1,413 | 1,554 | 1,434 | 1,411 | 1,457 [1,422 | 1,369 
» Dec. ,, [1,486 | 1,449 | 1,593 | 1,467 | 1,448 | 1,485 | 1,472 | 1,420 | 1,424 | 1,457 





























——-_ 

















1,483 | 1,498 
1,531 | 1,538 
1,571 | 1,566 
1,648 | 1,642 


1950 Mar. Qtr. | 1,515 | 1,473 | 1,614 | 1,495 | 1,475 | 1,513 | 1,501 | 1,456 | 1,462 | 1,493 
» June ,, [1,564 | 1,519 | 1,646 | 1,555 | 1,522 | 1,562 [1,542 | 1,480 | 1,495 | 1,52 
» Sept. ,, 1,613 | 1,552 | 1,717 | 1,597 | 1,570 | 1,610 | 1,569 | 1,513 | 1,529 | 1,559 

ree. 1,680 | 1,628 | 1,790 | 1,664 | 1,641 | 1,678 [1,646 | 1,588 | 1,592 | 1,619 






































1,717 | 1,714 
1,823 | 1,837 
1,957 | 1,928 
2,048 | 2,030 





1951 Mar. Qtr. [1,749 | 1,724 | 145834 | 1,739 | 1,707 | 1,748 [1,718 | 1,665 | 1,662 | 1,702 
» dune ,, [1,875 | 1,853 | 1,939 | 1,858 | 1,825 | 1,874 } 1,839 | 1,825 1,771 | 1,845 
», Sept. ,, | 2,007 | 1,957 | 2,031 | 1,991 | 1,954 | 2,003 | 1,930 | 1,918 | 1,884 | 1,924 

Ee DOC.S 2,100 | 2,071 | 2,182 | 2,096 | 2,040 | 2,099 | 2,033 | 2,019 | 1,987 | 2,014 


-_—-—_—- 






























































1952 Mar. Qtr. [2,167 | 2,115 | 2,246 | 2,148 | 2,094 | 2,164 2,059 | 2,045 | 2,025 | 2,050 | 2,082 | 2,058 
Ap June ,, 2,284 | 2,231 [21260 2,277 | 2,228 | 2,281 |2,177 12,145 | 2,143 | 2,160 | 2,203 [2.175 
Sept. ., [2,298 | 2,241 | 2,390 | 2,253 |2,263 |2,295 |2,218 |2,201 | 2,191 | 2,205 | 2,262 | 2,216 
Dec, 2,312 | 2,248 | 2,379 | 2,248 | 2,289 | 2,308 | 2,224 | 2,197 | 2,196 | 2,201 | 2,272 baraae 








(a) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, rg91q to 1920, see page 20. 






























































22 CHAPTER I.—ReEtTAtL Prices AND Price INDEXES. 
**€ ”’ Series Retail Price Index-Numbers : Thirty Towns—continued. 
(Base: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
= a aan, adres es ee ee an : neers 
QUEENSLAND. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. . 
re ee eS a]. | | 

Period. “ gq | calcd | Dane ese | eed eee <é *;| Be ee - aeees 

I gig | ¢& © |$8ael u |dd2} 2 | 8) 4 \$82 

2 Le (Oye be 4 |'Sae a av Oe | ra) 8 ste 

2 e | ag = OU | wel € | Sa8| (SF jee m 

‘3 o | eg | B | a less © |yoqg! #£ | .€ |seo |2s0e 
e °o | Sa] ° 5 | Srei cs | @0; o 2a\es (Ore 
a) BR | Ao) A A edo] 4 | eA) ASO | au 
ee a ee ee say fee Ry | | ——___-| — Na cl i a a tt a a 

i | | 

Noy. 1914 (a) 61t0 ae eee | Be 699 | ™ . | a | 
» 192F .. | 923 | 949 | 972 | 11,0250) go4c] 941 | 989 | 998 | 1,025 | 1,029 | 948 | 992 
Tn iO22 aes 877 | 841 883 8650 8gic| 873 954 903 922 906 868 | 947 
Year 1923... 923 899 884 9106} groc} 917 | 1,008 952 936 930 934 | 1,001 
» 1924 «. | 915 | 890 | 872] 903d] Bo6c] 909 ]1,015 | 929 | 943 | 914 | 99 | 1,007 
» 1925 .. | 923} 919 | 907 | 896d) go3c] 920 | 1,028 | 930 | 969 | 937 | 1,013 | 1,021 
» 1926 .. | 950 | 945 | 947 | 925b) g51e| 949} 1,026 | 935 | 988 | 956 | 1,016 | 1,020 
» 1927 .. | 922] 914 | 929 | 918b| 946c] 923 }1,018 | 932 | 970 | 945 | 1,023 | x,012 
» 1928 .. 917 | 906 | 903 9250} g14e| 915 | 1,027 927 | 960 948 | 1,017 | 1,019 
» 1929 .. | 923 | 916 | 904 | 939%) g31c] 922 | 1,037 | 943 | 980 | 963 | 1,043 | 1,030 
ues SO no. 859 885 | 868 8830! 882c} 863 952 885 | 927 918 | 980 948 
x91 es 798 816 | 806 8276} 815c| 801 837 801 834 83x 884 | 836 
re (3b pete 764 788 779 7940| 777c| 768 802 he ke 791 816 | 848 801 
ey URE eae 751 762 800 832 787 
» 1934 .. 762 | 785 | 759 | 7590) 761c} 764 806 | 758 | 778 | 800 | 832 | 804 
» 1935 -- | 780 | 785 | 776 | 7890) 769c) 780 | 820] 763 | 789 | 809 | 833 | 817 


| 

| 818 843 835 
883, 809 840 859 769 844 830 851 855 
831 854 888 786 
871 906 810 


909 936 833 


849 868 883 


872 





897 902 
ee to40m.- god 





894 


| 

| 
810b| 779¢} 803 839 765 | 813 

| 

| 924 


oe <7 b pee 963 938 964 988 882 | 
»» 194% .. 11,033 
js -394§ ~. 41,072 


3 1944: .. $1,072 


I,OI5 | 1,035 | 1,075 962 1,024 | 1,053 
1,061 | 1,087 


1,064 | 1,087 





1,057 | 1,075 } 1,102 998 | 1,087 


| 
| 

778 “ 762b| 757¢l 753 789 747 
1,057 | 1,075 [1,098 | 995 | 1,081 


| 
77 2996 =. 804 802 802 
” 1937 ee 837 840 840 
c rOSS 852 843 | 853 
a x<Os0 5; 870 858 | 867 


946 974 983 
| 
| 
| 


















































a) —— 








i 


y 194§ .. | 1,072 | 1,087 | 1,079 | 1,114 | 1,054 | 1,075 } 1,102 999 | 1,085 | 1,070 | 1,093 | 1,098 
| 

» 1946 .. | 1,093 | 1,107 | 1,096 | 1,136 | 1,074 | 1,097 ] 1,120 | 1,020 | x,106 | 1,093 | 1,108 1,116 

» 4947 .. $1,137 | 1,152 | 1,140 | 1,181 | 1,115 | 1,140 | x,165 | 1,067 | 1,152 1,134 | 1,152 1,160 

poeeO4O Us Uns, 24. 0 1.2400 50241 01 5,262 ,221 | 1,244 [1,277 | 1,166 | 1,260 |1,235 | 1,253 | 1,272 

1, 1949 .. | 1,348 | 1,360 | 1,357 | 1,404 | 1,335 | 1,352 ] 1,393 | 1,295 | 1,369 | 1,340 | 1,368 | 1,388 

» 1950 .. §1,.472 | 1,486 | 1,491 | 1,525 | 1,462 ¥3470, 1.15520 51,423 | 1,500 eae Ase 1,516 

»» IQ5I .. 41,760 | 1,773 | 1,785 | 1,818 42 | 1,863 | 1,808 | 1,829 

2 952 .. $2,063 | 2,083 |2,091 |2,148 056 | 2,072 9159 | 2,077 | 2,135 | 2,145 |2,129 |2,155 

She re — —|—~-—|— : —|——— -| ——|—_-—_ — |—~_— 
1939 Sept. Qtr.}| 866 853 861 gi2 843 867 903 812 897 866 | 896 | 899 

——————— ee | i 
| 













































































| | | 
L754 JO VA ess i742 | 1,511 
2,056 25% 




























































































1947 Mar. Qtr. | 1,12 1,139 | 1,126 | 1,172 1,107 | 1,127 | 1,137 | 1,041 | 1,125 | x,113 | 1,124 | 1,133 
» vsune ,, | 1,125 | 1,142 | 1,129 | 1,169 | 1,108 | 1,129 | 1,154 | 1,061 | 1,142 | 1,121 1,143 | 1,150 
» Sept. ,, X513600 115 E53) 252420 | 1,108 2,222 10,0400, 300 11,07201'1 156 1,137 | 1,159 | 1,165 
Su eC. ss. T5263 01%, 195 lek, 263713, 20%. 12-35-92 | 1,165 [1,198 | 1,095 | 1,185 | 1,163 | 1,181 | 1,193 

1948 Mar. Qtr. | 1,193 | 1,199 | 1,191 | 1,230 | 1,165 | 1,195 | 1,226 | 1,124 | 1,215 rae Pees 1,222 
» gune ,, 1,227 | 1,232 | 1,225 | 1,263 | 1,203 | 1,229 | 1,262 | 1,150 | 1,244 | 1,223 | 1,238 | 1,257 
» wept. ,, I,25I | 1,260 | 1,259 | 1,300 | 1,241 | 1,256 ] 1,293 | 1,181 | 1,273 | 1,250 | 1,266 | 1,288 
Te OC lars I,29I | 1,292 | 1,290 | 1,335 | 1,276 | 1,294 | 1,327 | 1,207 | 1,308 | 1,271 | 1,295 | 1.321 

1949 Mar. Qtr. | 1,295 | 1,304 | 1,307 1,356 | 1,287 | 1,300 | 1,347 | 1,241 | 1,322 | 1520) | 11,927 | 1,342 
», June ,, 1,338 | 1,349 | 1,349 | 1,397 | 1,327 | 1,343 | 1,377 | 1,290 | 1,356 | 1,332 | 1,352 | 1,372 
so) BODE. 5 1,364 | 1,377 | 1,373 | 1,418 | 1,352 | 1,368 | 1,408 | 1,300 | 1,331 | 1,354 | 1,382 | 1,402 
joy OC. 4, ln 2-303) 18-408 | 1,399 | 1,444 | 1,374 | 1,397 | 1,440 | 1,340 | 1,416 | 1,382 | 1,419 | 1,435 

1950 Mar. Qtr. [1,414 | 1,429 | 1.428 1,469 | 1,401 | 1,419 | 1,456 | 1,359 | 1,433 | 1,405 | 1,435 1,451 
» ovune ,, 1,446 | 1,455 | 1,461 | 1,506 | 1,437 | 1,451 |1,492 | 1,397 | 1,468 11,452 | 1,475 | 1,487 
» Sept. ,, 1,482 | 1,496 | 1,497 | 1,528 | 1,471 | 1,487 11,527 | 1,431 | 1,501 | 1,516 11,501 | 1,523 
Se LOC; ones 1,546 | 1,562 | 1,577 | 1,595 | 1,548 | 1,553 | 1,608 | 1,503 | 1,597 | 1,622 | 1,571 | 1,604 

1951 Mar. Qtr. } 1,612 | 1,623 | 1,631 1,651 | 1,607 | 1,616 | 1,657 | 1,556 | 1 634 | 1,674 | 1,627 | 1,653 
», dune ,, | 1,698 | 1,705 | 1,739 | 1,752 | 1,706 | 1,706 | 1,790 | 1,658 | 1,749 | 1,820 | 1,755 | 1,785 
» sept. ;, 1,796 | 1,821 | 1,819 | 1,861 | 1,792 | 1,804 | 1,894 | 1,829 | 1,897 1,935 | 1,881 | 1,892 
» Dec. ,, $1,934 | 1,944 | 1,950 | 2,006 | 1,911 | 1,940 | 1,990 | 1,924 | 1,965 | 2,022 | 1,974 | 1,987 

| 

ee aoe a an a | =a =| 

1952 Mar. Qtr. | 2,006 | 2,022 | 2,033 | 2,082 | 2,008 ieee 2,052 | 1,983 | 2,030 | 2,062 | 2,023 |2,049 
» dune ,, | 2,064 | 2,093 | 2,090 | 2,142 |2,052 | 2,072 }2,170 |2,091 |2,151 | 2.158 |2.152 |2.166 
» sept. ,, 12,0904 | 2,107 | 2,112 | 2,175 | 2,078 12,IOI § 2,225 | 2,129 |2,201 | 2,187 |2,186 |2.220 
» Dec. ,, 2,089 | 2,110 | 2,128 | 2,194 | 2,086 | 2,100 2,188 | 2,104 | 2,158 | 2,174 | 2,155 | 2,183 

(a) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 1920, ee page 20. (6) Charters 


Towers. (ec) Warwick. 





TABULAR STATEMENTS OF RETAIL Prick INDEX-NUMBERS. 23 


**C *’ Series Retail Price Index-Numbers : Thirty Towns—continued. 
(Base: Wetghted Average of Six Capital Cilies, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 











WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. . es 3 
eure (nce | cuuecrcear, | Gameanc®' (CPL Sree ee © os 2 B 
« s = S 
: ra : > Z o - 
i S oi el ms a ee = = oO Ss vec 
ce ee 2 ei BS 1|U, s 3) S|/Se] ss] sce 
s2ie5| 2 /E&!|S8 $8) 413) - | & | 2 l8d| Se] 28s 
a3 3 S = = we « s 4 3 & te => Ses 
22 | & S = 2 SE LS 5 3 > © fe © x ss 
eA ae 4S 5 _ © Ls. ° ef 5 4 =] = ss 23 az 
ye E y a c Sw ee] ~~ fee) Q CO wo 
ot td = ZA — So | | Br Bac Re eae inating pay: paar 









































707, | i687) 2. |. .. -- | ++ [| 687] .. 
Nov. SE) ca! OF ere oer ; eG 1,020] 1,070 1,067, CI,003 dg04 1,031| 1,057 felt et 
is ase A pe se Pes. 7 41f 997! 976) eg19} 4798! o44! 975 J 
waste || 22H ces 958] 908) 70) Sit] 997) 978] “apte) A708) 044 975) 88 | 862 
cates ane ae abe ae 1.012 986 r.O§1 98s) 968 95°) 954] 1,02¢ 987 980 
» 924 992) 1,009 o2: eiatars SP bes dete +4 2; 94I\ g78\ 1,002} 997 99} 
ie 1925 994/ 1,009! 1,008 985| 1,027 995} 1,028 965) 952 iu 97 Ay Lol 1006 
1926 992| 1,002} 998) 978/ 1,012) 994] 1,035| 973) 957 rae 95°) nage 1002 ‘997 
s ae | 98 $8! 963) 1,010) 985 93 53} 930 eel ye KS NS CHAE be. 
” 1927 984! 9°4 . ope 2 3] Boa ; nee 48 es 941 goo 934 966 {,009 1,003 
” 1928 ater 999 ee ee are "en6 I.000 O57. 966) 945 C 72 986 1,033 {,626 
»» 1929 T,020) 1,032! 1,022| 978 Real 656 6x61  Gzolnusoxe 920, 949) 951] 975 97) 
5» 1930 977; 986 969/ 966) 1,029 Cs ca acid 8 81| 869] 873 870 
a} | 2 H : | 8QI 8 | 86 837) 31) SSI! 80 
reese ag etme eae rele cee aes 84, 832/811; 800, 8ys| 838] 830 | 829 
1» 1932 401240 a1844 sla eee pel reel peed 775| 773! 867| 820} 804 | 803 
» 1933 SIT) 937] an Bail 806) 842] 8471 gesl Bol 789 876, 831] 817 816 
cee fea la ooo eee gee eae ls B49) 834) 792, 80r 873) 841] 832] 83I 
eeloaS 834/ 1,011; 829; 865) 886 : se ; 809, 8 850] 85 848 
“ Vibe ee BBO} 870] 860) 840) S14 ete 50 - 
» 1936 856) 1,027 860) ed noe ae 876| 826 854 833, 857 866 873 871 
Ses O37, 869) T,030 890) 597) 9, 4 897 887} 87> 865, 848! 875| 879 897 894 
» 1938 | 882/1,048/ goo! gr4! 905, 915| 908! 883; 879, Bor; go3| 8981 920] 917 
DI |B see esa ee 9261 917, 896! 935| 936] 957 | 954 
o 932) t,o 7; 902 90} us +I] cast a) 
ee 2 ce os ue t,018! 1,055| 1,008} r,001 974| 971) 951; 987} 989} 1,008 {006 
/ See fs 993] Bee ea : coal Sai | 1.070 1.078 I O40! 1,035) I,OI2| 1,045 | 1,000 1,091 1,087 
nw 1942 ee ee olaneians shaped eee i112 1.117] 1,078| 1,088) 1,058) 1,096| 1,101] 1,431 1,127 
1943 Esai ete a ae ava nae Lrraty 195| 1,067 1,065! 1,040) 1,102| 1,089] 1,426 1,122 
” 1944 £05) ae Eres et ae aa Lr 1.107] 1.072| J 063) 1,045] I,I10| 1,092 1,126 1,423 : 
» ©1945) [1,107/ 1,202) 1,113) 1,115) 1,170] Ty Vl tle | 145 | 1,142 
p es || ane 1,133] 1,136! 1,187) 1,136] 1,138) 1,099! 1,093] 1,079] 1,139! 1,121] 0,1: , 
i ae face a cece a) NG PR Fatal a 1,147] 1,132) 1,119) 1,179/ 1,164] 1,188 | 1,185 
ys 1947 1,r6r| 1,265 1p Cr | r,173 or Bae oe ee 1.232! 1,220! 1.280 1,274 {,295 1,292 
1948 1,264 1,368 L272 lelGos7. 1,327) SALOR | tee IH 9294 eral Daley a I {1.415 1,413 
eo ig49, (lin.a1ol soe 4 (20) 1,424) 1,475) 410) 1.419! 1,389) 1,367) 1,351] 1,400) 1,104 1,560 1556 
i. 4.9 : 13,502! 1, Sage |noaurs ax | 8a 8 y I,51It ft, ' 
» 950 1,538| 1,636] 1,550) 1,559| 1.611 1,547 ayo 20| 1,493} 1,484 Ae Ro 1883 1.880 
| > es n RHR 361/ 1,857) 1,810) 1,793) 1,808] 1,852 A ; 
: I9Q5!I 1,860} 1,940! 1,870} 1,870} 1,956) 1,865] 1,861] 1,° D/ , zs : 
Hes 2,170 Bees Bae 2, LOS 12,293 2,180 >, 180] 2554) zie | OAS, Ze = 2,163 2,196 2,193 
ee a | ae eemcuasl | | 
1939 ace «| | 78 2} 896] SIE 914 
Sept. Qtr 904; 1,069 919; 939; 966) 918 999 886) | mel ee Bait) | aes 
Bett ——— | | | == eae | 
” | | | | 
1947 | | | | | 06! 153] 1,137) 1,165 1,162 
hast AVAL eer 9} 1,196) 1,145] 1,152] 1,119) 1,106] 1,094) 1,453) 1,137] I, y 
Mar. Qtr. 1,130) 4239) rt4 care Bs 4 ' ee eee ; 133] 1.435 I,105| I,I03 ) Saad 7 LF 1,174 1,171 
June 4, Seba aed ps eRe Say 1,176) 1.18 | 1.153] 1,129): 1,126) 1,188) 1.1724 1,192 1,189 
Sept. ,, ey Sales RAT ah Bue Raw a6! "183i 1,r67| 1,149! 1,213] 1,20 1,22! 1.218 
Dee AC 1,189] '.297| 1,200; 1,201) I 251 » 77 9 Shad dS aden | en aba ks ae |f ae } Sones ce, a ae 
1948-— | | | | | | | 2/1,237/ 1,225) 1,248 | 1,245 
| : 222 | 1,230] 1,240] 1,208] 1,188) 1,172!1,237/| 1,225] {, ’ 
Mar. Qtr. [1,221/ 1,331) 1,227) 1,232] 1,280 sue aaa pr 1} 1,218] 1,213) 1,267/ 1,260] 1,278 | 1.275 
June - 1,238) 1,342] 1,248) 1,249} 1,300) 1,247 1,276) 1,24 9220) 33 sae a 1288) 1314 1308 
Sept. ,, I,282)/ 1 383) 1,289] 1,298 1,344] 1,291] 1,307 1,267) 1,2 3) 1,237 |1.292 1.3 y 134] 1.338 
N Sir 9404) ’ J} | H sLall a 9 2 25 3324 ‘ 
Dee.» _ [4,316) 1,415) 1,322) 1,327! 1,383) 1,325] 1,344) 1,301] 1,279] 1,259] 1,325) 1,324] 1,341 
Cv =e: a (cian | en, | . 
oat r. Qtr. | 1,338] 1,441] 1 347| 1,355) 1,411] 1,348] 1,379] 1,346] 1,323} 1,306) 1,361] 1,362 es 401 
Yiar. Qtr. 133°) 1,447) 3347 rFII| + | “39 : igeeer4 neil - aly 9S! 1.%0% 
: 1.406| 3 | | 21| 1,472] 1.41491,41%2) 1,385) 1,355) 1,337! 1,3 PI) 2: SO7T bs td 
June 4, 7 £406) 1,498) 1.419] 1,421} 1,472] 1.414 a el 8 82] 1,364; 1,407| 1,411] 1,428 | 1,425 
le Ee tae A DISS id ese Lae os kd Te te rd ee 1'463 
Dec. ,,_ | 1,459] 1.544] 1,467] 1,472] 1,521] 1,467 bil ther] (eR t| tee BE IS d ie B 
1950—- | ra / 1,441) 1,491 1,488 
Mar. Qtr. [.1,479; 1,571} 1,494| 1,499] 1,546| 1,487] 1,455} 1,424) 1,417) 1,413) 1 431) 44 534 530 
: d/*| | M 6«| 459| 1.454) 1,471| 1,485} (, ; 
Tune 1+517| 1946] 155321 1,532] 1,590] 1,526} 1,507/ 1,465] 1,459] 1.454) 1,470) 1 311 1.572 | 1.568 
e » ®. / aes | 9/7. | J . | | mae ' 2| ; | md As ; 
Sept. ., 11,547/ 1.652 1,561] 1,573) 1,623) 1,557] 1,547) 1.513] reel: oA 11555] 1,587] 1,643 | 17639 
Dec. o 1,607) 1,706) 1,614) 1,633) 1,686) 1,617 1,601) 1,569) et1529) 5 *{| 29JJ. ’ ct elt ’ 
Span eae ae | po | | Pr 
mee Qtr. |.1,7121 1,782! 1,732! 1,719] 1,809] 1,720] 1,676] 1,668) 1,640) 1,630) 1,617) 1,668] 1,713 1,710 
Wat, EA r/ 4 : z 825 811! 1.788 i742 W723 01 728 1,794 1,833 1,830 
June I 827 I 906 1,842 1,825 I,Q92I ae SR] I,¢ 7 C ’ of - ’ 4 
g nt zs rgtt| 1,995) 1,915| 1,923] 2,002} 1,910] 1,931| 1,955| 1,888; 1.877] 1,898) 1,933 ele 2'040 
oe - 99 ; | , | , : ITH OS meg J ae ’ ; ? pty | . | 7 | § | 2. OF 
PSS G8 A078 (astra Bociea|Freoe) 098 | 2.024) Bate 008) as 9e2 | 1 O88 20x42. GRE 0A 
et aan es Sd 1 ene aaa SS eae a oe ihe eae ene ] | 
2 as t 2. 7 2.164} 2,070) 2 106) 2 169| 2,088] 2,080] 2,059) 2,025, 1,992| 2,040] 2,066} 2,098 2,096 
Mar. Q 1 Es rae ae Se | Bava Rees Bahk BT IE 159 2,138| 2,109} 2,079! 2 II2| 2,145 2,206 2,203 
mune 7) ep ates aaa A s 355 2 227 s 221! 2,208; 2,175 2,149] 2,158] 2,215 2,238 2,235 
Sept. ,, 2,210) 2,3¢ Pop Omani bene sa encase Buateian | paenatna 70| 2| 67| 2,226] 2,243 
Dec. 4, | 2,225) 2,324| 2,253) 2,255) 2,364| 2,236] 2,248) 2,211] 2,170) 2,152/ 2,167/ 2,226) 2, sae 





(a) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 1920, see page 20, (6) Midland 
Junction. (c) Zeehan. (d) Beaconsfield. 








CHapterR I.—RetTait Prices AND Price INDEXES. 


Retail Price Index-Numbers : Group (a), ‘*B ’ Series and ‘‘ C ’’ Series, Additional 
Towns oF included in Weighted Average, Thirty Towns. 


Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 


(Base of each “‘ Group ”’ 





ANNUAL. 
a eR a 
Town. | 1939. | 1942. | 1943. | 1944. | 1945. | 1946. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. | 1952. 




















Group I.—FooD AND GROCERIES. 
















































































































































































































































































Warwick, Qld. 860 958 966 984 Q9I 41,010 1; 1,091 | 1,223 | 1,360 | 1,484 | 1,881 | 2,376 
Port Augusta, 8.A.. 995 | 1,091 | 1,063 | 1,054 | 1,063 | 1,067 | 1,130 | 1,284 | 1,414 | 1,592 | 2,034 | 2,509 
Whyalla, S.A. ° 5 ae 56 of te =o 1,173 | 1,320 | 1,439 | 1,617 | 2,080 | 2,527 
Canberra, A.C.T. 1,057 11,142 | 1,133 | 1,108 (1,109 | 1,114 | 1,168 (1,324 | 1,472 | 1,634 | 2,155 | 2,748 
GROUP II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES).(}) 
Warwick, Qld. 667) 702) 730) 737) 749; 745 | 751 | 756 | 763) 772 | 781) 804 
Port Augusta, 5.A.. 665 690 688 701 715 718 722 725 729 749 782 | 831 
Whyalla, S.A. a en te x sf Er 779 | 771 | 773 | 7731 852] 930 
Canberra, A.C.T. 983 | 985! 9861 986! 9871 988! 988! 989! 990! 993 ! 1,003 | 1,004 
Groups I.-IIl.—Foop, GROCERIES AND Hovusina (“ B’’ SERIES INDEX). 
Warwick, Qld. 783; 856) 872, 886, 891; 9044 956 | 1,039 | 1,124 | 1,203 | 1,448 | 1,758 
Port Augusta, SA. 864 932 QgI4 QI4 925 929 968 | 1,063 | 1,144 | 1,260 | 1,541 | 1,849 
Whyalla, S.A. oe ~~ ve os ate : 1,013 | 1,103 | 1,176 | 1,284 | 1,596 | 1,898 
Canberra, A.C.T. | 1,026 | 1,078 | 1,073 | 1,058 | 1,059 11,062 | 1,096 | 1,191 | 1,280 | 1,381 | 1,701 | 2,061 
GROUP III.—CLOTHING. 
Warwick, Qld. me 834 | 1,292 ) 1,427 | 1,417 | 1,419 | 1,484 11,561 | 1,732 | 1,961 | 2,202 | 2,662 | 3,017 
Port Augusta, S.A.. 851 | 1,283 | 1,408 | 1,415 | 1,419 | 1,501 | 1,595 | 1,788 | 2,007 | 2,268 | 2,727 | 3,101 
Whyalla, S.A. — s6 .- .. . -. [1,584 | 1,757 | 1,986 | 2,255 | 2,735 | 3,126 
Canberra, A.C.T. 852 | 1,334 | 1,508 11,485 (1,468 11,550 11,607 | 1,826 | 2,117 | 2,431 | 2,893 | 3,167 
GROUP IV.—MISOELLANEOUS. 

Warwick, Qid. .. }1,009 | 1,159 | 1,213 | 1.215 ) 1,214 | 1,218 | 1,235 | 1,287 | 1,359 | 1,431 | 1,667 | 1,935 
Port Augusta, S.A... 993 | 1,172 | 1,209 | 1,210 | 1,210 | 1,212 | 1,256 | 1,318 | 1,374 | 1,446 | 1,678 | 1,965 
Whyalla, S.A. An Be ne Sc Se 1,225 | 1,284 | 1,328 | 1,397. | 1,626 | 1,912 
Canberra, A.C.T. 868 | 1,016 | 1,082 | 1,078 11,077 | 1,080 | 1,122 11,192 | 1,251 11,340 11,551 (1,779 

Groups I.-IV.—‘*C” Serres INDEX. 
Warwick, Qld... | 834 | 1,007 | 1,055 , 1,061 ) 1,064 | 1,087 | 1,138 | 1,234 | 1,349 | 1,461 | 1,751 | 2,063 
Port Augusta, S.A... 883 | 1,052 | 1,076 | 1,076 | 1,084 | 1,105 | 1,157 | 1,267 | 1,373 | 1,512 | 1,823 | 2,141 
Whyalla, S.A. oe re ge a a os 1,175 |1,277 | 1,379 | 1,515 | 1,848 | 2,166 
Canberra, A.C.T. 956 !1,121 11,168 | 1,153 11,149 | 1,170 ! 1,210 11,327 | 1,456 |! 1,600 | 1,931 | 2,247 

QUARTERLY. 
1950. I95I. 1952. 
Town. : 
Mar. ; June sod baa Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. | Mar. | June | Sept.| Dec. 
Qtr. | Qtr. Our. | Qtr. | Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. | Qtr. Qtr. | Qtr. Qtr. Qtr. 
Group I.—FoOoOD AND GROCERIES. 
Warwick, Qld. ~, 7 ¥p422 11,444 ) 15491 11,577 | 1,642 | 1,772 1 1,943 | 2,165 | 2,311 12,385 | 2,412 12,304 
Port Augusta, 8.A... | 1,506 | 1,535 | 1,602 | 1,724 | 1,790 | 1,904 | 2,151 | 2,292 | 2,367 |2,580 | 2,632 |2,458 
Whyalla, S.A. 1,543 11,558 | 1,611 | 1,757 | 1,863 | 1,957 | 2,173 | 2,325 | 2,379 | 2,573 | 2,637 |2,517 
Canberra, A.C.T. 1,539 11,562 ! 1,654 {1,781 | 1,878 |! 1,967 | 2,290 | 2,483 | 2,579 12,828 |2,826 [2,757 
Group II.—HOUSsING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUsES).(b) 
Warwick, Qid. : 763 763 781 781 781 781 781 781 | 804, 804 804 804 
Port Augusta, S.A... 739 | 739 | 756] 762 | 763 | 770} 795} 800 | 826 | 831 | 832] 833 
Whyalla, S.A. 713 1 ke 773 773 773 773 930 930 930 9390 930 930 
Canberra, A.C.T. | 990 990 991 | 1,002 | 1,002 ! 1,003 | 1,003 | 1,003 | 1,003 ! 1,004 |1,004 11,005 
Groups I.-II.—Foop, GROCERIES AND Houstne (“‘B” Serres INDEX). a 
Warwick, Qid. 1,162 ; 1,175 , 1,211 | 1,263 | 1,303 | 1,382 1,486 | 1,621 | 1,718 | 1,763 | 1,780 | 1,769 
Port Augusta, 8.A... | 1,204 | 1,221 | 1,268 | 1,345 | 1,385 | 1,457 | 1 ,617 | 1,705 | 1,761 | 1,892 | 1,924 | 1,819 
Whyalla, S.A. 1,239 | 1,249 | 1,280 | 1,369 | 1,434 | 1,491 1,683 1,776 | 1,809 | 1,926 | 1,966 | 1,892 
Canberra, A.C.T. 11,322 | 1,336 | 1,392 11,473 | 1,532 ! 1,587 | 1,783 | 1,901 | 1,959 1 2,110 | 2,109 | 2,067 
GrovuP Iil.—CLOTHING. 
Warwick, Qid. ~, ) 2,093 | 2,175 | 2)229 | 2,312 | 2,400 | 2,640 | 2,751 | 2,858 | 2,913 | 3,014 ]3,044 | 3,006 
Port Augusta, S.A... | 2,153 | 2,244 | 2,287 | 2,386 | 2,449 | 2,677 | 2,827 | 2,955 | 2,968 | 3,089 | 3,150 | 3,198 
Whyalla, S.A. . [2,109 | 2,243 | 2,281 | 2,388 | 2,467 | 2,721 | 2,825 | 2.927 | 2,969 | 3,137 | 3,171 |3,226 
Canberra, A.C.T. 2,310 | 2,410 | 2,466 | 2,538 | 2,637 | 2,917 | 2,974 | 3,045 1 3,082 | 3,147 | 3,183 | 3,257 
GrRouP IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Warwick, Qld. 11,392 | 1,394 | 1,441 | 1,495 | 1,580 | 1,603 | 1,703 | 1,780 | 1,811 | 1,910 | 2,003 2,016 
Port Augusta, S.A... B 5386 | 1,421 | 1,449 | 1,526 1,547 | 1,656 | 1,729 | 1,780 | 1,843 | 1,972 | 2,025 | 2,019 
Whyalla, 5.A. 1,342 | 1,377 | 1,395 | 1,472 | 1,494 | 1,604 | 1,677 | 15730 1,796 | 1,921 | 1,970 | 1,962 
Canberra, A.C.T. | 1,300 1,327 | 1,338 11,395 | 1,422 11,538 ' 1,583 | 1,662 1,663 11,799 | | 1,829 | 1,826 

Groups I.-IV.—“*C” SERIES INDEX. = 
Warwick, Qld. 11,406 11,432 | 1,474 | 1,533 | 1,591 | 1,696 | 1,800 | 1,918 |1,994 | 2,061 | 2,094 | 2,102 
Port Augusta, S.A.. 1,443 | 1,479 | 1,522 | 1,604 | 1,645 | 1,758 | 1,899 | 1,989 |2,037 | 2,165 | 2,207 | 2,154 
Whyalla, S.A. 1,446 | 1,488 | 1,518 | 1,609 1,668 | 1,778 | 1,928 | 2,016 |2,057 2,186 2,226 | 2,194 
Canberra, A.C.T. 11,531 | 1,567 | 1,614 1 1,689 | 1,751 1,866 | 2,003 | 2,103 12,146 | 2,275 | 2,288 | 2,279 





a 


(a) See footnote 


(a) On page 19 


(b) See footnote (b) on page ro. 
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Retail Price ‘‘ Group °’ Index-Numbers(a): Thirty Towns. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
NEW SOUTH WALES. VICTORIA. 
= | | | 
Period. g = Fa ; lo ..t & . : : : deo 
» 12/318 | les )¢1si)si8 |S 
© S © 2 3 Has ° q a I ab 
S “ r= A | Meol a oy = = Be | Bho 
315 | 218 | a2 lete} 3 | 2} § | 8 | 8 isete 
n Zi aa) o Rm |E<qu}] a ca 2 o Fa | eau 
GRouP I.—Fo0OD AND GROCERIES. 
Nov. 1914 (0) 638 eer eS ie eee 616 . ie we ; 
» 192% .. | 964] 9771 972] 950] 935 | 964} 923] 928 Fe! 941 | 948] 924 
Year 1939 .. | 936 | 965 {1,106 | 991 | 940 | 942} 942 | 939} 930} 946 | 955 | 942 
» 1945 .. 11,035 | 1,048 | 1,278 | 1,073 | 1,036 | 1,041 [1,057 | 1,045 | 1,046 | 1,006 ji ,060 | 1,055 
up CY eas 1,039 | 1,049 | 1,277 | 1,070 | 1,048 | 1,044 ] 1,052 | 1,051 | 1,050 | 1,012 | 1,079 | 1,051 
» 1947 .. J 1,110 | 1,123 | 1,337 | 1,126 ] 1,114 | 1,116 | 1,110 | 1,104 | 1,090 | 1,095 | 1,115 | 1,109 
»» 1948 .. | 1,258 | 1,277 11,494 | 1,290 {1,271 | 1,264 [1,274 | 1,269 | 1,245 | 1,265 | 1,267 | 1,272 
»» 1949 .. $1,388 | 1,401 | 1,696 | 1,445 [1,414 | 1,395 ] 1,418 | 1,413 | 1,397 | 1,411 | 1,395 | 1,417 
»» 1950 .. [1,572 | 1,570 | 1,899 |} 1,634 | 1,616 | 1,579 | 1,605 | 1,595 | 1,595 1,597 | 1, 602 | 1,604 
sy 1951 .. | 2,099 | 2,168 | 2,320 | 2,196 | 2,117 | 2,109 ] 2,088 | 2,149 | 2,040 | 2,116 | 2,120 | 2,090 
»» 1952 .. 12,654 | 2,678 | 2,907 | 2;727 12,730 | 2,662 | 2,509 | 2,561 | 2,517 | 2 516 2 ‘612 2,512 
1952 Mar. Qtr.} 2,526 | 2,558 | 2,763 | 2,599 | 2,524 | 2,534 } 2,360 | 2,447 | 2,351 | 2,383 | 2449 2,370 
» dune ,, | 2,727 | 2,747 | 2,966 | 2,864 | 2,803 | 2,735 | 2,539 | 2,575 | 2,539 | 2.554 | 2,015 | 2,541 
» Sept. ,, 12,705 | 2,727 | 2,988 | 2,762 | 2,802 | 2,714 {2,584 | 2,641 | 2,607 | 2,584 | 2,693 | 2,587 
5,  wec. ,, 127,657 12,678 12,910 | 2,684 | 2,789 | 2,665 § 2,547 | 2,581 | 2,571 2,542 2,690 | 2,550 
GRovuP II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES).(c) 
Nov. zona Xe) 758 aes ve Eve = oe 608 we se ote eke ae 
soz 1,000 885 559 881 596 966 845 479 527 668 | 685 789 
Year 1939 .. | 1,035 890 764 871 843 | 1,015 955 9714 731 876 | g2i 938 
» 1945 .. |1,043 | 903 760 885 | 843 | 1,024 | 973 710 744 | 887 | 934] 955 
» 1946 .. $1,043 | 904 | 761 | 886] 843 | 1,024 |} 973 | 713 | 743 | 887 | 9341 955 
» 1947 .. 11,044 | 904 | 763 | 887] 844 | 1,025} 974] 715 | 743 | 888 | 934 | 956 
»» 1948 .. [1,047 | 906] 764 | 888} 845 |1,027] 974 | 720} 746] 888! 934 | 956 
» 1949 .. | 1,049 | 908 776 890 | 847 | 1,030} 976 724 748 | 889 | 934 958 
»» 1950 .. 1,050} 908 | 782 | 892] 848 | 1,031 | 979 | 729] 764} 890) 945 | 961 
», 1951... | 1,053 | 908 | 784 | 892] 854 | 1,034] 980] 736] 777 | 890] 945 | 963 
» $952 .. 1,118 | 931 795 goo | 898 | 1,094 | 984] 741 791 | 892} 961 | 967 
1952 Mar. Qtr.] 1 059 908 788 892 861 | 1,039 983 737 780 892 959 966 
» dune ,,}1,089 | 908 | 795 | 896| 863 | 1,066} 984 | 739 | 793 | 892 {| 961 | 967 
»» Sept. ,, 11,137 | 932 | 795 | 900] gir {1,111 | 984 | 744 | 793 | 892] 961 | 968 
DCC ie kos 974 | 803 gIo 956 | 1,159 985 744 799 893 962 968 
GRouP III.—CLOTHING. = 
Nov. 1914 (2) 755 ue avg Wer e ste 780 oy Bs ae e F 
»» 1921 1,255 | 1,327 | 1,269 | 1,374 | 1,26x | 1,264 J 1,271 | 1,599 | 1,570 | 1,463 | 1,612 | 1,326 
Year 1939 .. 843 823 850 861 840 842 832 851 841 846 842 833 
» 1945 .. [1,425 | 1,430 | 1,455 !1,448 | 1,455 | 1,427 11,43 | 1,470 | 1,478 | 1,480 | 1,480 | 1,436 
» 1946 .. 11,516 | 1,510 | 1,548 | 1,538 | 1,545 | 1,517 | 1,502 | 1,497 | 1,510 | 3,519 | 1,515 | 1,503 
»» 1947 .. 11,573 | 1,573 | 1,588 | 1,607 | 1,610 | 1,574 [1,563 | 1,566 | 1,582 | 1,572 | 1,588 | 1,564 
»» 1948 .. [1,766 | 1,778 | 1,792 | 1,805 | 1,822 | 1,768 [1,723 | 1,744 | 1,742 | 1,735 | 1,738 | 1,725 
»» 1949 .. | 2,022 | 2,063 | 2,079 | 2,092 | 2,106 | 2,027 } 1,975 | 1,996 | 1,991 | 1,981 1,981 1,977 
»» 1950 .. 12,329 | 2,347 | 2,384 | 2,381 | 2,379 | 2,333 12,259 | 2,269 | 2,259 | 2,279 | 2,280 | 2,260 
Pe LOST ci) [2500011 2027. | 2.003 12,050 |22,057: 152,000 12,097 12,742 11 2,72311-2,701 12,709 12,700 
» 1952 .. [3,116 | 3,144 | 3,174 | 3,123 | 3,152 | 3,120 [3,085 | 3.128 | 3,114 | 3.098 | 3,087 | 3,088 
1952 Mar. Qtr.} 3,025 | 3,021 | 3,088 | 3,038 | 3,041 | 3,027 | 2,957 | 2,996 | 3,012 | 2,981 | 2,933 | 2,960 
» June ,, [3,098 | 3,137 | 3,138 | 3,103 | 3,102 | 3,102 J 3,112 | 3.143 13,133 | 3-104 13,111 | 3,114 
», Sept. ,, 13,125 | 3,175 13,204 | 3,141 | 3,%89 | 3.131 | 3,109 | 3,169 | 3,140 | 3,143 | 3,149 [3,113 
», Dec. ,, 13,214 | 3.243 | 2,367 | 3,211 | 3,276 | 3,218 13,162 | 3,204 | 3,170 | 3,162 13,153 | 3,163 
GROUP IV.—MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nov. 1914 2) 766 a ane a ars 728 os ae P ote A 
1921 1,009 995 | 1,102 951 989 | 1,011 } 1,021 956 | 1,012 | 1,033 880 | 1,015 
ce 1939 .. 940 | gor |1,048 | 908 | 888 938 | 977 | 990|1,004 | 980}; 951 | 978 
1945 .. | 1,163 | 1,080 | 1,280 | 1,107 | 1,098 | 1,158 | 1,159 | 1,198 | 1,217 | 1,192 | 1,165 | 1,163 
» 1946 .. [1,170 | 1,083 | 1,296 | 1,111 | 1,10r | 1,165 | 1,164 | 1,197 | 1,217 | 1,193 | 1,164 | 1,168 
» 1947 . 15216 13,125, [1,350 | :15150 [1,147 | 1,250 11,487 11,238 | 3,239 | 4,223 | 1,185 11,192 
»5 1948 .. [1,268 | 1,184 | 1,445 | 1,214 | 1,208 | 1,264 [1,249 | 1,276 | 1,295 | 1,272 | 1,240 | 1,252 
» 1949. 1,364 | 1,266 | 1,520 | 1,296 | 1,271 | 1,358 1 X,32I | 1,351 | 1,358 | 1,340 | I,320 |. 1,324 
+» 1950 .. [1,470 | 1,361 | 1,640 | 1,402 | 1,359 | 1,464 | 1,426 | 1,449 | 1,470 | 1,442 | 1,417 | 1,428 
5» I9Q5I .. | 1,711 | 1,563 | 1,897 | 1,650 | 1,590 | 1,702 | 1,668 | 1,677 | 1,695 | 1,675 | 1,672 | 1,669 
»» 1952 .. [7,980 | 1,829 | 2,244 | 1,918 | 1,812 | 1,969 | 1:949 | 1,978 | 1,972 | 1,950 | 1,964 | 1,951 
1952 Mar. Qtr.}.1,877 | 1,728 | 2,104 | 1,827 |1,720 | 1,860 | 1,786 | 1,810 | 1,814 | 1,785 | 1,810 | 1,788 
» osune ,, | 1 997 | 1,850 | 2,261 | 1,925 | 1,821 | 1,989 | 1,900 | 1,922 | 1,930 | 1,898 | 1,909 | 1.902 
» Sept. ,, | 2,020 | 1,870 | 2,301 | 1,946 | 1. "851 2,012 | 2,033 | 2,065 | 2,044 | 2,039 | 2,040 | 2,035 
» Dec. ,, §2,024 | 1,868 | 2,300 | 1,974 lx ,857 |2,016 12,076 | 2,116 |2,098 | 2,076 | 2,097 2,078 


(a) See footnote (a) on page 1o. 
1920, see page 20. 


(b) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 
(c) See footnote (5) on page 10. 








26 CHAPTER I.—ReEtTAIL PRices AND PRICE INDEXES. 


Retail Price ‘‘ Group ’’ Index-Numbers (a): Thirty Towns —continued. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 






































QUEENSLAND. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
a Sana nN ea | Saat Pa 1 CCT ais oa | URN aca Li Oe | (a 
s | o | | les er| ee | | 
Period. g | a | Poy 8 oleae . s6| £ . Pd 4 
° = 2 |8o2 ro to ee ai 2o% 
d | .2/ 5 @ (2S5| = i) 88! a 31.8 {226 
xs) E aq : as) Me ae = ES | + oo me WMHS 
s o9 | g& a Sle Sal oa eae oi | 82 loge 
hea | (eo) ~ > a 2) wy, a) So Se pees 
ea) es | RSi 6 aa) age: = ane | a AO | as (Eau 
____ Group I.—Foop AND GROCERIES. —_ = 
71 | .e } oe | es 
; | 968 | 923 | 997 | 943 
Year 1939 .. 864 823 904 g61 gi2 872 897 973 996 937 981 904 
oF O45. 3: 966 | 1,009 } 1,016 | 1,055 | 1,025 980 } 1,002 | 1,034 | 1,074 | 1,014 | 1,054 | 1,006 
pee (ey eee g8r | 1,018 {1,016 | 1,071 | 1,039 993 $1,006 | 1,049 | 1,079 | 1,027 | 1,056 | 1,0LK1 





oo 1947 .. | 1,055 | 1,092 1,097 | 1,148 
et O45 0.206 
» 19049 .. | 1,332 
57 505004708 15402 
SLO 5 lene ek 023 
ay 1052 ‘ 25325 





ices 1,244 | 1,295 Be 1,219 [1,230 
1,358 | 1,373 | 1,442 | 1,383 | 1,340 ] 1,351 
ote 1,523 1,560 Is 
I 1959 1,913 | 1,941 | 

|? 


1,515 | 1,476 | 1,494 
1,881 | 1,842 | 1,931 


2,390 | 2,349 | 2,380 | 














Rov. 1914 (b)} 614 a ~~ ae ee ee 683 oh 
» 9O2r .. | 955 | 895] 949 | gQ81ce} 936d) 950] g4r |] 945 
| 
1,112 | 1,068 1,067 E164 


1952 Mar. Qtr. 2,290 332 | 2,373 | 2,429 | 2,377 ; 2,311 | 2,267 | 2,283 | 2,370 | 2,364 | 2,293 | 2,273 
serge Une. 5 82,334 434 | 2,416 | 2,472 | 2,403 | 2,357 12,439 | 2,452 | 2,564 | 2,496 | 2,496 | 2,446 
» swept. ,, 12,367 | 2,401 | 2,409 | 2 531 | 2,398 | 2,384 2°A 80) 1-255 1311 2,017 f'25505 2025543 } 2,487 
_» Dee. eLi2s32 5 2,361 { 2,383 12,506 | 2,3 2°2839112;50041:2,382. 12,942 02,344 1.2-400n1.2, 401) 12,414) 12-4392 112.342 





Group II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES).(e) 


\ 


Nov. 1914 ON 40301 eee Par nee ae oh 611 ae ond eos oy 7 
1921 629 u 547 470 §28c| §35d) 5904 819 566 603 492 566 781 


Year 1939 847 753 861 640 840 888 388 710 686 753 862 
» 1945 861 768 865 674 851 892 386 JIS N75 755 866 
» 1946 862 7 Ae fe 866 681 851 894 390 GAG 716 755 867 
sa O47 864 780 866 682 853 897 |° 398 II 718 755 870 
» 1948 874 785 866 685 855 903 402 710 718 757, 876 
» 1949 883 796 867 689 859 gI2 407 710 722 762 885 
» 1950 904 | 823 | 868 704 874 | 929 | 407 712 731 764 | goo 
»» O51 945 | 849 | 887] 727 | 919 } 949] 529 731 759 | 779 | 92: 
» 952 947 853 953 743 945 $1,055 607 782 803 786 {1,025 


ee SS ee ee eee 























1952 Mar. Qtr. 
jo) eure. ,, 


951 
952 


944 | 858 | 927 | 743 | 9364 968 | 607 | 753 | 77 779 | 945 
946 | 867 | 943 743 938 | 1,017 |° 607 |} 760 | 779 779 | 989 
946 890 048 743 949 } 1,107 607 796 822 779 | 1,067 
953 g16 994 | 743 958 41,132 607 817 831 806 | 1,097 





GROUP III.—CLOTHING. 









































Nov. IQI4 4 (b) 657 | eval [elgce _ 56 | Me ae of | ae pi 
» Ig2t .. §1,125 | 1,408 {1 452 | 1,568el 1,519d| 1,235 $1,195 | 1,435 | 1,480 | 1,697 } 1,180 | ¥,238 
Year 1939 .. 840 838 856 | 855 852 843 863 | 852 854 852 844 862 
» 945 .. 11,431 | 1,405 | 1,454 | 1.437 [1,424 [1,431 } 1,413 | 1,405 | 1,410 | 1,416 11,419 | F423 
» 1946 1,503 jna7s 1,519 | 1,507 | 1,495 | 1,503 | 1,482 | 1,466 | 1,493 | 1,495 | 1,482 | 1,482 
» 1947 1,564 11,543 | 1 568 | 1,571 | 1,541 | 1,563 [1,554 | 1,557 | 1,579 | 1,581 | 1,569 Ee 
“p: 1948 V,735 0 (1,005 Fide 2 sk, FeO ls 7 coals 7 3On EN 727) [ise el 50 24a les teh rT 20 
» 1949 7,948 | 1,932 | 1,954 hee 957 | 1,968 } 1,049 } 1,991 | 1,076 | 1,989 } 1,954 } 1.986 | 1,990 
2» 1950 2.220 1.25223, 1.2:230 || 2,240 [25252 12,22 2,256 | 2.250 2,250 | 2,231 | 2,290 {| 2,256 
»  I951 2,690 | 2,655 | 2,696 | QT OSG 247 3a 2 O00N8 257308112060) 2-78 Onl 2:7 Laie 7245126735 
se O52 3,016 | 2,902 | 3,047 | 3,027 | 3,062 | 3,088 | 3,108 | 3,106 | 3,102 | 3,733 | 3,123 | 3,108 
ee - —--—} aniameees oe —. EE EEE — EEE Seeeenaed — Se ca ae 
1952 Mar. Qtr. 2,923 | 2,896 | 4961 | 2,938 | 2,965 | 2,926 $3,015 | 2,999 | 2,995 | 3,027 pay 3,014 
» ovune ,, | 3,00 | 2 965 | 3,027 | 3,029 3°027 13,0048 Gob 5) et, P5184, 1 kO sl 4-33 [age 3.115 
» sept. ,, 13,049 3.020 | 3,070 | 3,048 | 3,102 | 3,050 § 3,131 | 3,126 | 3,133 | 3,148 | 3.166 2,131 
Bomar De C. ,, 13,088 |} 3.086 j 3,128 2.007535 252615350903 135071 1 35107, 1 35l0201'352245 119516400 3.172 








Group [V.—MISCRLLANEOUS. 






































Nov. 1914 (b) 728 ae me ae AY: ek 770 | me a ore te 
TQ2ZI 2. 944 953 |1,002 | 1,009¢| 988d] -958 |} 1,033 | 1 ,065 1,065 | 1,032 | 1,000 |} 1,036 
Vear 1939 .-. 955 983 969 990 992 g02 $1,022 989 999 | 1,017 994 | 1,019 
» 1945 .. [1,133 | 1,166 ]1,169 [1,178 | 1,167 | 1,142 ] 1,213 ] 1,237 | 1,209 | 1,233 | 1,226 | 1,234 
pe 1040.7) 8 1,830.01 15107) 10,1721 11 1803) 10,8 50011, 14508 Fz 0ut st a abe 1,216 | 1,239 »233 | 1,220 
OAT. col ES An it Toor iy roa. ti l0Q st £70511 TOs tL 25 i 297 | 1,242 | 1,267 11,245 11,252 
 FO4G aE eT ise Stl i 25 7a hol ce Oriel 225-0 1.327 2 351 1,317 11,358 {1,311 | 1,328 
»» 1949 .. $1,290 1,397 | 1,347 | 1,373 | 1,326 | 1,302 | 1,394 | 1,446 | 1,383 | 1,424 | 1,370 | 1,396 
» 1950 .. 11,363 !1,378 | 1,408 | 1,453 | I.41I | 1,375 |1,470 | 1,530 | 1,458 | 1,506 | 1,442 | 1,472 
» 1951 .. | 1,603 | 1,633 ] 1,661 | 1,730 | 1,664 | 1,620 | 1,710 | 1,769 | 1,689 | 1,797 | 1,720 | 1,713 
9 952 .. $1,841 | 1.885 | 1,916 | 1,989 | 1,898 {1.861 | 2,025 | 2,077 g20c8 2,111 z008 2.028 
1952 Mar. Qtr.] 1.726 V7 7201. O20 1.67401 177900 25744 1,886 Oions 1 859 iF 976 | 1,932 | 1,889 
Ay June >», 11.856 1,869 |} 1,917 11,992 | 1,892 | 1.872 12,010 | 2,071 | 1,98 @-1137 12,070 | 2,013 
» sept. ,, 11,883 | 1.946 | 1,965 | 2,028 | 1,952 | 1,905 {2,103 | 2: 142 Bee 748 Ue | deh OY Gal bodes Coy 
» Dee. ,, 41,897 '1.954 | 2,00 2,063 | 1,966 !1,922 |2,1C0 42,142 142 {2,095 2.500) 1-2.123 | 2103 
(a) See footnote (a) on page ro. (b) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 


1920, 8€€ page 20. (c) Charters Towers. (qd) Warwick. (e) See footnote (b) on page io. 





TABULAR STATEMENTS OF RETAIL Prick INDEX-NUMBERS. 2 
7 


Retail Price ‘* Group’? Index-Numbers(a): Thirty Towns —continuea. 
(Base of each Group: Weighted Arerage of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. S 4 ] 
c « 
SIDE Ff aaa TaMeanSS Ge asN SET Nag (TE a eT as me ae oS o 
, S| | | | ea | . | g@ 4 me| 
Period ce | ev | re Ate wae a eee lake cans eee ‘e , 
; os = a ae } bx s ee at 
et S| & | Pb Ss |See c : Bile 7-4 | lege os Secs 
3 Com | i= | = TS ect oO & o = { = ra ra! o pias |=2e 
Seiler | 3s |} « a |&no] § g S S © Seo] SO fSses 
ES/sE/ 5 18 | 5 ieee 21/6 | § | & [see] sy [Shs 
ori #5}; fC | B | o | SrR] oO © 3 teed x os 
Py mea | a | A | OO | Saw] nS fo) AR | SF <ul SB saa 
| 
= ae: GrovuP I.—FooD AND ELAINE na 
Nov. 1914 (2) 746 | - | 687 ae aeroer ane | ees ae 641 ate 
= 1921 1,005 | 15120 | 1,054¢) 1,049 1,031 | 1,033 1,027 | 958 I 108d) 990e] 1,077 {1,011 950 954 
Year 1939 .. | 938 ,1,092 | 972 | 967 947 | 951 923 | 914 | 941 | 933 {1,018 | 925 | 927] 93I 
” 1945 ee 1,000 } I,igt | 1,009 1,045 1,084 | 1,070 1,043 999 I,024 I,020 I,153 1 I,032 1,034 1,037 
» 1946 .. 41,059 | 1,192 1,073 | 1,057 | 1,084 ; 1,070 | 1,069 | 1,018 | 1,048 | 1,052 | 1,173 | 1,055 4 1,036 1,040 
» 1947 .. | 1,104 | 1,239 | 1,125 I,I0Q | 1,133 | 1,335 #1,%32 | 1,002 | 1,108 | 1,112 | x,233 lr12 1,100 | 1,104 
» 1948 15251.) 25307) 5272 lse5 7, st ks27 900 202) [et.al 6 | 1,273 ] 1,276 | 1,280 aeZ | 25303 1,256 | 1,260 
»» 1949 1,437 | 1,572 | 1,455 | 1.443 1 1,471 | 1,448 11,495 | 1,459 | 1,469 | 1,473 | 1,560 | 1,484 1,394 | 1,399 
‘nt 050 1,597 | 1,728 | 1,613 | 1,610 | 1,636 | 1,608 | 1,574 | 1.534 | 3,582 | 1,612 | 1,613 | 1,565 | 1,566 | 1,570 
1951 1,963 | 2,105 | 1,995 | 1,991 | 2,033 | 1,976 | 1,992 | 2,026 | 1,999 | 2,025 2,064 | 2,007 2,041 | 2,046 
1952 2,359 12,556 | 2,429 | 2,415 [2,473 | 2.379 | 2,487 | 2,465 | 2,408 a 2,551 12,482 12,526 | 2,531 
—_—_— —— | ane | < —} aa owl — ———SSS_ _——E—EEEEE —paeennnans — = —————$—__—- J —______. 
1952 Mar. Qtr.j 2,242 | 2,419 | 2,308 | 2,299 | 2,347 | 2,260 12,344 | 2,328 | 2,380 | 2,365 2,461 | 2,345 | 2,404 [2,410 
» June ,, [2,308 | 2,512 | 2,374 | 2,356 | 2,409 | 2,327 12,445 | 2,431 | 2,452 12,437 | 2,536 | 2,444 | 2,567 2,570 
» Sept. ,, [2,448 | 2,645 | 2,511 4 2,500 | 2,569 | 2,467 12,564 | 2,563 | 2,595 2,573 | 2,600 | 2,566 | 2,592 | 2,596 
x» Dec. ,, 12,439 | 2,647 | 2,521 | 2.505 | 2,566 | 2,460 [2,593 | 2,539 | 2,564 12,565 | 2,606 | 2,574 12,574 (2,542 12,547 
aa ; Group Il.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED Hovsss).(f) a 
Nov tor4 (0) ) 586 | .. | ; eee hee S25 s|se ae rie [ee pee. 649 j .. 
» 1923 754 | 578 | Oroe] 649 | 779 | 709 | 870 | 676 | ag4d} rs0e} 495 | 729 | 877 | 828 
Year 1939 881 | 1,318 886 | 1,005 | 1,064 919 925 | 851 836 763 | 806 | 887 965 847 
« 1945°.. 8X6 | 1,037 899 975 | 1,061 go2 933 862 851 770 804 896 $75 956 
« 1040... 6380 | 1,055 900 g8o } 1,064 904 936 | 864 853 770 809 898 976 957 
CY by Larye 887 | 1,080 900 98: | 1,064 go7 936 | 866 853 | 770 { 814 ) 899 977 958 
esl o460: 889 | 1,082 917 985 | 1,066 910 937 871 853 FIOM OLS gol 979 960 
) 1949 &g5 1,095 Q56 [,QO05 1,030 Qi7 940 | & 3 053 773 817 G04 982 964 
+» 1950 QOr | 1,126 967 | 1,028 | 1,094 926 941 876 855 778 818 906 987 968 
LOST 1,065 , 1,180 | 1,182 | 1,201 | 1,309 | 1,083 } 1,048 | 1,031 987 873 851 {1,025 4 1,909 992 
3 62952 1,185 | 1,212 |1,285 | 1,311 } 15436 | 1,107 [1,079 | 1,047 997 396 | 856 | 1,049 71,057 11,037 
oe - — | SS ie a — —— - anes ) <ee ——) — — — -_-—_-+--—---—_—- - - _— eee 
1952 Mar. Qtr. 1,176 | 1,203 ie 02 |,299 1,355 | 1,185 | 1,067 | 1,032 | 995 | 889 | 851 | 1,037 t 023 1,005 
» osune ,, }1,185 | 1.210 | 1,305 | 1,313 11,457 | 1,198 11,075 | 1,036 995 | 894 851 11,044 [1,041 $1,022 
3» 6 6Sept. ;, 11,180 1,213 | 1,317 {1,314 }1,465 | 1,202 [1.080 | 1,048 | 995 gol 851 {1,050 7 1,070 | 1,049 
» Dec. I,Ig0 | 1,221 |1,317 | 1,318 } 1,468 | 1,203 | 1,092 | 1,072 | 1,002 OI 870 | 1,066 | 1,094 i, 072 











Group Il. —CLOTHING. 





























Nov. 1914 0) 698i eee | el ; 825 | H | Peet 754 a 
ie ye 1232 | 1,376 ly 382¢ 1,454 |1,320 | 1,277 [427 1,670 | 1 525d, 1,405¢| Te 504 1,513 $1,246 | #,290 
Year 1939 .. 832 855 | 842 | 849 847 834 856 853 | 843 | 844 | 853 854 84} 841 
tek O4S 2 wl 4 20N 1.430 | 1,407 V419 40201, 4028s 420 | 1,414 | £426 11,425 | 1,430 13,419 11,425 11,427 
res cyt 1,497 | 1,516 | 31,478 | 1,482 11,489 | 3,497 [1,510 | 1,497 | 1,513 | 1,535 | 1,521 {1,508 | 1,505 | 1,506 
uakOe7, 1,565 11,594 bees 1,555 11,553 |1,567 11,572 | 1,570 | 1,570 | 1,599 | 1,579 11,573 | 1,568 | $1,567 
» 1948 1,756 11,769 | 1,706 | 12733 L745 010.755 016745 [1,719 | 1,720 | 1.753 1,732 {1,738 [1,744 | 1,745 
» 1949 2,033 | 2,014 | 1,975 | 2,003 sO1T | 2,029 | 1,992 | 1,984 1,982 | 1,996 | 1,993 | 1,990 {,997 | £,999 
Pee Cote 2,289 | 2,285 | 2,239 | 2,265 | 2,276 | 2,287 | 2,286 | 2,273 | 2,273 | 2,209 | 2,282 | 2,282 {2,286 | 2.287 
eT OS. 2,759 | 2,756 | 2,681 | 2.688 740 | ey Yas! Pesey Aa bel tos b 7) laid | 2,732 | 2,735 | 2,739 | 2,749 | 2,749 
»» 1952 3,123 | 3,177 | 3,077 | 3,097 [3,141 | 3,126 | 3,089 | 3,093 | 3,080 | 3,098 | 3.148 13,093 {3,096 | 3,097 
a a arent | ee _ Se ae oss) pet ais S eSey) ae =| $$$ ___ |__| —|—-—-— —e — 
1952 Mar. Qtr.] 3,027 | 3.047 | 2,938 Bere 3,005 ase 2.995 12,995 12,942 | 2,938 | 3,030 {2,992 2.992 2,993 
» ovune ,, 13,152 | 3,204 | 3,110 | 3.713 3.169 | 3,155 13,090 | 3,008 | 3,113 | 3,122 | 3.156 | 3,097 | 3,099 | 3,099 
» Sept. ,, $3,141 | 3,214 | 3,117 | 3-237 3,187 [3,147 13,130 | 3,126 13,127 | 3.153 | 3,206 | 3,133 |3,115 13,118 
pp OCa 3172 19.243 3.14.7) 123,108 153,202 113,177 09.142 19;15251 9513001 35177 (e320 13,149 0 3,177 3,178 


GROUP IV.—MIs SCELLANEOUB. — - : 
ne ee eae is 699 te ee me ate 7490. 
[,o16¢e| 977 | 1,102 | 1,029 932 985 941d! g6oe] 959 952 $45,010 1 1,009 





Nov. 1914 1914 (8) |} 7 780 an 
ea EOI cis 1,020 rere 


Year 1939 .. 954 974 948 912 | 1,034 956 938 947 874 882 881 | 934 962 962 
» 1945 .. [1,538 | 1,176 | 1,136 | 1,094 | 1,208 | 1,141 } 1,100 | 1,096 997 996 | 1,053 | 1,089 E4,161 11,160 
plQ400 rieka ae ior 740 rsa tase {1,212 | 1,146 } 1,104 | 1,103 | 1,004 099 | 1,058 | 1,094 11,167 11,166 


NI OAS cae teXsk 5G 151. TOk 170 | 1,113 1,160 {1,130 | 1,126 | 1,029 | 1.022 | 1,080 r,118 | §.199 1,197 


| 
| 
} 
Re 
” 1948 oe 1,202 [3,239 | 





























I | 
1,224 [1,166 | 1,274 | 1.206 1,175 !1,171 | 1,067 | 1,060 | 1,105 | 1,163 $1,257 | 1,256 
ek O40 8 El ZOO st Te 300Ulst 2024 2h er OG | 1,290 § 1,219 } 1,218 | 1,108 | 1,009 | 1,145 1,206 1.338 | 1,336 
» 1950 .. 11,357 |3.36r | 1.372 | 1,318 | 1 453 | 1.358 11,293 |1,291 | 1,171 | 1,166 | 1,201 | 1,278 11,435 | 1,432 
5» 951 .. 11,624 | 1,642 11,565 11,536 | 1,713 | 1,024 $1,600 11,575 | %,420 11,413 11,440 11,572 44, ‘679 !,675 
STO cuneke 1,945 1,964 1,826 }1,847 | 2,057 | 1,944 J} 1,920 | 1,862 1,690 | 1,677 | 1,681 1,874 Tf 058 1,954 
ie cians lea SIA lan Jara ere (as Sn | SILL ee | ee eee | ee ee ee oe ee 
1952 Mar. Qtr. 1,813 | 1.865 1,706 |1.749 |1,8900 | 1,814 41,786 1,750 | 1,573 | 1,562 | 1,575 | 1,749 | 1,828 1,825 
» oune ,, $1,946 | 1,959 | 1,836 | 1,848 | 2,080 | 1,945 §1,894 11,853 | 1,684 | 1,668 | 1,667 | 1,855 11,949 11,945 
» Sept. ,, 11,997 | 2,001 | 1,868 | 1,882 | 2.113 | 1,995 F 1,998 }1,921 | 1.740 | 1,735 | 1,730 |1,944 | 2,018 | 2,013 
» Dec. ,, | 2,023 |! 2,031 | 1,804 | t,010 | 2.143 2.921 12,003 11,925 | 1,755 11,741 11,753 11,949 12,035 | 2,035 12,031 


(a) See footnote (a) on page ro. (b) For index-numbers for Capital Cities, November, 1914 to 1920, see 
page 20. (c) Midland Junction. (ad) Zeehan. (e) Beaconsfield. ({) See footnote (6) on page ro. 








28 CHAPTER I.—RETAD PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES, 


‘‘B’’ Series Retail Price Index: Food, Groceries and 
Rent.—This index measures the prices of food and groceries and the 
rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses. It was first compiled for the year 1925, 
and retrospectively for several earlier years. It was designed to replace 
the “A” Series Index (food, groceries and rent of all houses), which was 
the original index compiled in 1912. The first of the following tables 
covers only the six capital cities and gives index-numbers for the two 
Groups of the regimen involved split up into their various Sections, while 
the second table gives the “ B”’ Series Index dissected into its two Groups 
for each of the 30 towns, the weighted averages of the 5 towns in each 
State, the six capital cities and the 30 towns. The “B” Series Index 
(split up into its two Groups) for four additional towns not included in 
the weighted averages appears on page 24. 


Retail Price Index-Numbers(a) : Capital Cities—‘‘ B ’’ Series. 
(Base of each Section: Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 











1921. 1939. 1950 1951. | 1952. 























TOWN. | 1907. rat. | Igt4. 1948. | 1949. 





SECTION A.—GROCERIES. 7 











Sydney 510 574 627 1,115 994 | 1,167 | 1,298 
Melbourne 461 $21 562 1,070 957 | 1,153 | 1,290 
Bris bane $47 614 607 I,105 944 1,165 1,305 1,387 1,722 1,988 
Adelaide 510 541 598 | 1,076 939 | 1,144 | 1,263 | 1,374 | 1,724 | 1,944 
Perth $72 720 628 1,103 966 1,183 1,268 1,380 1,650 | 2,023 
Hobart Sor 566 604 1,087 947 1,143 1,272 I,390 1,749 | 2,094 


Six CAPITALS ()) 499 564 599 1,093 969 | 1,161 1,2 


SECTION B.—DAIRY PRODUCE. 


1,404 | 1,757 ' 2,073 








Sydney .- 1,439 | 1,723 | 2,393 
Melbourne ate $71 567 635 1,087 885 | 1,189 | 1,330 | 1,441 TPES el? 227, 
Brisbane Ar 495 581 588 983 793 | I,1I5 I,233 1,312 1,530 | 2,107 
Adelaide 548 651 705 1,018 800 | 1,136 | 1,258 | 1,353 | 1,611 | 2,110 
Perth 709 733 735 1,152 870 | 1,166 1,202 1,436 1,705 2,169 
Hobart 564 587 695 1,091 844 | 1,181 1,319 1,410 1,658 | 2,202 


] 
$51 574 656 | 1,080 851 | 1,165 | 1,306 


1,411 1,806 | 2,168 
1,416 | 1,739 | 2,031 


Six Capirats(b) | $63] sox} 634) 1,072} 853 | 1,165 | 1,301 | 


SrcTion C.—MRBAT. 


} 1,418 | 1,688 | 2,265 





















































Sydney +. 519 $or 668 960 935 | 1,456] 1,571 | 1,899 | 2,836 | 3,520 
Melbourne Ae 557 485 663 1,030 968 | 1,502 1,649 | 2,000 | 2,896 | 3,387 
Brisbane ae 535 488 610 897 822 1,343 | 1,453 1,695 2,231 | 2,968 
Adelaide ss 553 $4 784 | 1,095 929 | 1,423 | 1,543 | 1,776 | 2,503 | 3,194 
Perth 5 789 824 881 1,103 958 | 1,411 1,785 2,025 2,608 2,961 
Hobart me 668 638 780 | 1,244 961 | 1,662 | 1,945 1,962 2,624 | 3,257 
Six CAPITALS (0) 558 $22 69x 1,010 936 | 1,458 | 1,603 | 1,909 | 2,744 | 3,349 
a ___Sxcrions A, B AND C COMBINED.—FOOD AND GROCERIES, 

| 
Sydney ine 523 553 646 | 1,062 936 | 1,258 | 1,388 | 1,572 | 2,099 | 2,654 
Melbourne 7 517 523 610 | 1,063 942 | 1,274 | 1,418 | 1,605 | 2,088 | 2,509 
Brisbane ae 530 569 603 1,014 864 | 1,208 1,332 1,462 | 1,823 2,328 
Adelaide oes 532 570 679 1,066 897 | 1,230 | 1,351 1,494 1,931 2,380 
Perth oe 670 753 728 | 1,166 938 | 1,251 | 1,437] 1,597 | 1,963 | 2,359 
Hobart a 565 $92 678 1,133 | © 923 | 1,316 1,495 7574 1,992 | 2,487 
Six CAPITALS (b) _ 533 559 640 | 1,064 927? | 1,256 1,394 1,566 | 2,041 | 2,526 
See SECTION D.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES). (c)_ Lee 
Sydney ee 593 70% 760 989 | 1,035 | 1,047 | 1,049 | 1,050 | 1,053 | 1,118 
Melbourne . 455 569 628 820 955 974 976 979 | 980 984 
Brisbane ae 283 373 466 630 854 | 866 869 883 | 934 958 
Adelaide ve 510 706 655 809 888 | 903 | gI2 929 949 1,055 
Perth ets 458 524 589 739 881 889 | 895 gor 1,065 1,185 
Hobart ar 405 452 | g18 881 925 | 937 940 941 1,048 | 1,079 
Six CAPITALS (b) (497 612 662 | 862 | 965 979 | 2 - 987 1,009 | 1,057 
ALL SECTIONS COMBINED. —-Foop, GROCERIZS, AND Hovsine—‘‘ B”’ SERIES. _ 

i | ' 

Sydney or 548 606 687 1,036 972 | 1,173 1,252 1,365 1,686 | 2,049 
Melbourne o 495 539 616 977 945 | 1,154 | 1,243 | 1,357] 1,652 | 1,909 
Brisbane ots 442 500 554 877 858 1,072 1,149 1,233 1,472 | 1,789 
Adelaide Ae $24 618 671 975 891 | 1,100 | 1,177 | 1,270 | 1,544 | 1,858 
Perth “2 594 672 679 982 914 | 1,107 | 1,222 | 1,322 | 1,608 | 1,896 
Hobart og 508 542 621 1,044 922 | 1,165 1,275 1,324 1,620 | 1,932 
Six CAPITALs (b) 520 578 648 992 939 1,145 1,230 | 1,336 | 1,634 | 1,947 


oe ee Se ee 


(a) See footnote (a) on page ro. (b) Weighted average. (c) See footnote (b) on page ro. 





TABULAR STATEMENTS OF RETAIL Price INDEX-NUMBERS. 20 


‘*B”’ Series Retail Price Index-Numbers : Thirty Towns. 
(Base of each Group (a): Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 







































































NEW SOUTH WALES. VICTORIA. 
SS S45 ) , aa 
Period. Seles le eee . . 
s | S| € | ¢ |Sesal & Ee eee a Ss 
©1 9/2] 2/8 $88) 21/2) §| la [S83 
ba ¢ =z iast & |weel 3 & es ° E_; | we 
27; 25)] 215 | 8 les S| 3] 8] & | 88) Ske 
n Z a) | o | ma |e<u}] & 6 6Q o | BS |E<u 
| 
GROUP : —FooD AND GROCERIES, 
Nov. 1914 OX thee fe ere) tal ere Seo | | 616 : EP a | (ee eee 
yy 1921 .. 964 | 977 | 972 | 950 935 | 964 | 923 | 928 | 919 | 941 | 948 | 924 
Year 1939 .. 936 | 965 ;1,106 | 991 | 940 | 942 | 942 | 939 | 930 | o16 | | 955; 942 
» 1945 .. | 1,035 | 1,048 | 1,278 | 1,073 | 1,036 | 1,041 [1,057 | 1,045 | 1,046 1,006 | 1,060 | 1,055 
» 1946 .. | 1,039 | 1,049 | 1,277 | 1,070 | 1,048 | 1,044 | 1,052 | 1,05X | 1,050 | 1,012 Ir. 079 | 1,051 
es O4 70. I,IIO | 1,123 | 1,337 | 1,126 | 1,114 | 1,216 | 1,110 | 1,104 | 1,090 | 1,095 | 1,115 | 1,109 
, 1948 . 1,258 | 1,277 | 1,494 | 1,290 1,271 | 1,264 11,274 |1,269 | 1,245 | 1,265 | 1,267 | 1,272 
1949 1,388 | 1,401 | 1,696 | 1,445 | 1,414 | 1,395 | 1,418 | 1,413 | 1,397 | 1,411 | 1,395 | 1,417 
»» 1950 i,572 | 1,570 | 1,899 | 1,634 | 1,616 | 1,579 | 1,605 | 1,595 | 1,595 | 1,597 | 1,602 | 1,604 
»  I95!1 2,099 | 2,168 | 2,320 | 2,196 | 2,117 | 2,109 | 2,088 | 2,149 | 2,040 | 2,116 | 2,120 | 2,090 
EekQ52 2,654 |2 678 | 2,907 | 2 727 | 2,730 2,662 | 2,509 | 2 561 | 2,517 | 2,516 | 2,612 | 2,512 
1952 Mar. Qtr.| 2,526 | 2,558 | 2,763 | 2,599 | 2,52 2,534 | 2,366 |2,447 | 2,351 | 2,383 |2,449 | 2,370 
» dune ,, [2,727 | 2,747 | 2,966 | 2,864 | 2,803 | 2,735 12,539 | 2,575 | 2,539 | 2,554 | 2,615 | 2,541 
» sept. ,, §2,705 | 2,727 | 2,988 | 2,762 | 2,802 | 2,714 | 2,584 | 2,641 | 2,607 | 2,584 | 2,693 | 2,587 
» Dec. ,, }2,657 | 2,678 2,910 | 2,684 | 2,789 | 2,665 [2,547 | 2,581 | 2,571 | 2,542 | 2,690 | 2,550 
eee eee Sy a | Se ee ee 22 Ee es el | == 
1952. 
January eh 25470712474, 12,704 | 2,558 | 2,482 2,477 12,328 | 2,429 | 2,323 | 2,353 | 2,410 | 2,333 
February .. [2,530 | 2,551 | 2,740 | 2,609 | 2,528 | 2,537 | 2,367 | 2,454 | 2,360 | 2,378 |2,447 | 2,372 
March 2,579 | 2,649 2,786 | 2,630 | 2 561 | 2,588 [2,403 | 2,458 | 2,371 | 2,419 | 2,490 | 2,405 
April 2,734 | 2,757 | 2.960 | 2,858 | 2 809 | 2,742 12,532 | 2,560 | 2,527 | 2,539 | 2,594 | 2,533 
May 2.727, | 2.745 2,967 2869 2,804 12,735 |2 541 12,577 | 2,543 | 2,554 | 2,619 | 2,543 
June 2,721 | 2,740 2,972 | 2,865 | 2,797 | 2,729 2,545 | 2,588 | 2,546 | 2,570 | 2,633 | 2,548 
July 2,744 | 2,752 | 3,045 | 2,919 | 2,828 | 2,753 | 2,600 | 2,656 | 2,017 | 2 623 | 2,706 | 2,€04 
August .. 12,694 | 2,719 | 2,963 | 2,685 2,804 | 2,702 | 2,580 | 2,641 | 2,603 | 2,576 | 2,695 | 2,583 
September .. | 2,678 | 2,709 12,954 | 2,683 | 2,774 | 2,686 | 2,572 | 2,625 [2,602 2,552 | 2,678 | 2,575 
October 2,668 | 2,691 | 2,955 | 2,601 2,803 | 2,676 | 2,557 | 2,603 | 2,578 | 2,550 | 2,699 | 2, 560 
November 2,627 | 2,667 | 2,883 12,681 | 2,770 | 2,637 12,546 | 2,566 | 2,558 | 2,525 | 2,671 | 2; 547 
December 2°67 | 22075 | 2,891 aes 2,793 | 2,682 | 2,539 | 2575 | 2.578 | 23550 | 2,699 | 2: 543 
| | | | | 





GRouP II.—HOUSING (4 AND §-ROOMED HOUSES). (6) 


Lo Br ee 608 ae 
881 596 966 845 479 








Nov. 1914 .. 1 7581... 
ae LO2l ©. t,000 885 
Year 1939 .. | 1,035 890 
































| | ieee 

764 | 871 | 843 |1,015 | 955 | 7134 : 731 | 876 | gar | 938 
» 1945 +. [1,043 | 903 | 76u | 885 | 843 |1,024 | 973 | 710 | 744 | 887! 934] 955 
» 1946 .. | 1,043 904 761 | 886 843 | 1,024 973 713 | 743 887 | 934 955 
n 1947 .. 11,044 | 904 763 | 887 844 | 1.025 974 715 743 888 | 934 956 
» 1948 .. 11,047 | 906 764 | 888 | 845 | 1,02 974 720 746 888 934 956 
» 1949 .. 11,049 | 908 | 776 890 847 | 1,030 976 724 748 889 934 958 
»» I950 .. | 1,050 908 | 782 892 848 | 1,031 979 729 764 890 945 g61 
» 1951... 11,053 | 908 | 784 | 892 | 854 | 1,034 | 980] 736 | 777 | 890 | 945 | 963 
» 1952 .. 1,118 | 932 | 795 | 900 | 898 |1,0904 | 984 741 791 892 | 961 | 967 





1952 Mar. Qtr.} 1,059 908 





788 | 892 | 86r |1,039 | 983 | 737 | 780] 892] 959 | 966 
} | 


» dune ,, $1,089 | 908 | 795 | 896 863 Ir, 066 984 | 739 | 793 | 892 | 961 967 

>», Sept. 5, 11,137 | 932 |) 795 | goo QII | 1,111 984 | 744 | 793 892 961 968 

» Dec. ,, 43,188 | 974] 802] 9gr0 | 956 In) 159 985 | 744 | 799 | 893 962 968 
| 


| 








eee I.-II.—FoopD, GROCERIES, AND HOUSING. 
Nov. 1914 ree 680 | 


























| Paar she xP - 613 on ° oe 
Pra oF) ar 977 | 944 | 825 | 926 | 815 | 965 | 895 | 769 | 780.| 844 | 855 | 876 
Year 1939 .. | 972 | 93 4 | 970 | 942) 900} 969] 945] 849) 85t | 917] 940] 938 
» 1945 .. 11,036 | 989 | 1,073 | 997) 958 |1,032 [1,022 | 912 | 926 | 957 | 1,008 | 1,013 
» 1946 .. | 1,038 | 990 | 1,073 996 | 966 |1,034 |1,019 | 917 | 928 | 961 | 1,020 | 1,011 
LOA tein OCs | 5035 | 1,110 | 1,030 | 1,006 | 1,078 [1,054 950 | 952 | 1,012 | 1,042 | 1,046 
OV CE Arad fey Ae ls ree 1,206 | 1,130 | 1,102 | 1,169 [1,154 | 1,052 | 1,048 | 1,116 | 1,134 | 1,146 
»» 1949 .. [1,252 | 1,205 | T53330 lit; 22 I,I90 | 1,249 | 1,243 | 1,14I | 1,140 | 1,204 |1,2r2 | 1,235 
pp LQSO' 2.125305) | 1/309 | 1,459 | 1,341 | 1,313 | 1,362 | 1,357 | 1,254 | 1,267 | 1,318 | 1,342 | 1,350 
35, 1951 =. | 3,686 1,672 | 1,715 | 1,682 | 1,619 | 1,685 | 1,652 | 1,593 | 1,543 | 1,633 | 1,657 | 1,646 
»» 1952 .. $2,049 | 1,990 | 2,077 | 2,008 | 2,009 | 2,044 | 1,909 | 1,846 1,838 | 1,877 | 1,962 | 1,904 
1952 Mar. Qtr.}.1,948 | 1,909 | 987 1,927 | 1,870 |1,945 [1,821 | 1,775 | ¥,733 | 1,796 | 1,862 | 1,817 
», oune ,, | 2,082 bare 2,113 | 2,090 | 2,040 | 2,078 [1,927 | 1,853 | 1,852 | 1,900 | 1,964 | 1,922 
» Sept. ,, | 2,088 | 2,021 | 2,126 | 2,030 | 2,058 | 2,082 [1,954 | 1,895 | 1,894 | 1,918 | 2,012 | 1,950 
», Dec. ,, | 2,078 | 2,007 | 2,082 | 1,986 | 2,068 | 1,874 | 1,893 | 2,010 | 1,927 


12,072 11,932 | 1,859 





(a) See footnote (a) on page ro. (b) See footnote (5) on page ro. 








30 CuaprerR I.—ReEtTam PRICES AND Price INDEXES. 


“*B °’ Series Retail Price Index-Numbers : Thirty Towns—continued. 
(Base of each Group (a): Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 == 1,000.) 











QUEENSLAND. SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
| $l; = C 3 
Period. 2 a 2 Ss . = 
© & Ee one © ¥ os © m Bo = r - + goo 
a S| s EF ia |22e] 2 [ese] 2 | & | .& | 288 
2 Eo) me E Oo |whEl 4 (Ses!) GS GS {58 | ase 
A ° Oo : r= — oo rs) C oS es A s°¢e sof 
be So os ° = i a =] & © ° ) 26 | SE 
<a ee | & ee on foo) reitiw < bd St mu = ~ oS = qu 
GrRovuP I.—FOOD AND GROCERIES. 






































a ean ia al } 
1952 Mar. Qtr. 5373 | 


Nov. 1914 .. 614 | | -2 | ee ©5371 lines | ; oe 
» 92I .. 955 895 949 | 9810 930¢} 950] 94% | 945 | 968 | 923 | 997 | 943 
Year 1939 .. 864 823 | 904 | g61 g12 | 872 897 | 973 | 996 937 | o81 | 904 
» 1945 .- 966 | 1,009 | 1,016 | 1,055 | 1,025 980 | 1,002 | 1,034 | 1,074 | 1,014 | 1,054 | 1,006 
ep kO40.2 ae g8r | 1,018 | 1,016 | 1,071 | 1,039 993 | 1,006 | 1,049 | 1,079 | 1,027 | 1,056 | 1,011 
St OA Feet, 055 E 1,092 lige 1,097, [251481 |/4,%%2.1 2,000 01.007.) 1,1095) t.14001 it O71 ed, F197 011,073 
» 1948 .. [1,208 | 1,228 | 1,244 | 1,295 | 1,255 | 1,219 | 1,230 | 1,234 | 1,294 | 1,220 | 1,269 | 1,233 
» 1949 .. [1,332 | 1,358 | 1,373 | 1,442 | 1,383 | 2.346 J 1,352 | 1,350 | 1,422 | 1,332 | 1,393 | 1.355 
» 950 .. | 1,462 | 1,480 | 1,523 | 1,560 | 1,515 | 1,476 11,494 | 1,531 | 1,585 | 1,557 | 2552 1,500 
Aa SOLE E ay | Ly: 1,859 | 1,913 | 1,941 | 1,881 | 1,842 } 1,931 | 1,948 | 2,035 | 2,108 | 1,974 | 1,939 
»» 1952 .. | 2,328 | 2,382 | 77395 »395 | 2,485 | 2,390 | 2,349 [2,380 | 2,414 | 2,502 | 2,445 | 2.442 2,387 
| | | 
| . 
| 




















2,290 | 2,332 | 2 2,429 37/7. |k2. 311. 12,207, | 2,283 | 2,370 | 2,364 | 2,293 | 2,273 

» June ,, | 2,334 | 2,434 | 2,416 | 2,472 2,357 | 2,439 | 2,452 | 2,564 | 2.496 | 2,496 | 2,446 
» Sept. ,, | 2,367 | 2,401 | 2,409 | 2,531 398 | 2,384 12,480 | 2,513 | 2,611 | 2,505 | 2,543 | 2,487 
ss Dec. ,, | 2,321 | 2,361 | 2,383 | 2,5 2,382 | 2,342 | 2,334 | 2,406 | 2,461 | 2,414 | 2,433 | 2,342 

1952. | | | | 
January 2,259 | 2,283 | 2,339 | 2,397 | 2,331 | 2,278 | 2,268 | 2,264 | 2,361 | 2202012. 2047 2-272 
February 2,251 | 2,314 | 2,372 | 2,430 | 2,372 2,303 | 2,249 | 2,268 | 2,353 | 2,360 | 2,286 | 2,256 
March 2,331 | 2,399 | 2,407 2,460 | 2,427 | 2,353 | 2.285 | 2,317 | 2,397 | 2,370 | 2,309 | 2,291 
April 2,359 | 2,442 Kore 2,459 | 2,442 | 2,378 | 2,421 | 2,439 | 2,532 | 2,482 | 2,469 | 2,427 
May 2,317 | 2,448 | 2,409 | 2,466 | 2,381 | 2,344 | 2,433 | 2,448 2,556 | 2,495 | 2,493 | 2,440 
June 2,325 | 2,412 | 2,411 | 2,491 | 2,386 | 2,350 | 2,463 | 2,409 2,605 | 2,510 | 2,525 | 2,470 
July -- 12,368 | 2,421 | 2,426 | 2,544 | 2,407 | 2,389 12,527 | 2,543 | 2,680 | 2,576 | 2,594 | 2,534 
August ++ | 2,372 | 2,399 | 2,405 | 2,537 | 2,396 -| 2,388 | 2,465 | 2,505 | 2,579 | 2,482 | 2.519 | 2,471 
September .. | 2,361 | 2,382 | 2,395 | 2,512 2,390 | 2,376 | 2,449 | 2,491 2,575 | 2.458 | 2,515 | 2,455 
October -+ 12,342 | 2,372 | 2,395 | 2,509 | 2,392 | 2,360 | 2,312 | 2,388 | 2,450 | 2,431 | 2,430 | 2,322 
November .. | 2.292 | 2,344 | 2,373 | 2,509 | 2,365 | 2,318 | 2,316 | 2,384 | 2,436 | 2,391 | 2,401 | 2,324 
December .. | 2,329 | 2,366 | 2,381 | 2,499 | 2,390 | 2,349 12,373 | 2,445 2 498 | PA21s 12,407 12,901 
| | ' ! 





GROUP II.—HOUSING (4 AND 5-ROOMED HOUSES).(d) 



































Nov. 1914 .. UE pmcos ab some t eiSos conn oF (YO IS a) Soe) oe Oe oes Poe 
fos 1O21:.. 629 | 547 | 470 | 5286, 535c| 594 819 | 566. 603, 492 | 566 | 781 
Year 1939 .. 854 | 847; 753 | 861 | 640 | 840 888 | 388 | 710 {| 686 | reel) 862 
sat. SOAS 863 | 861 | 708 | 865 674 | 851 892 | 386, 713! 715 | 755 866 
021946 4c 863 | 862 773 | 866 | 681; 851 894 | 390 | 712 | 716 | 755 | 867 
3947 .. 864 | 864 | 780 | 866 | 682 | 853 897 | 398 | 71x | 718 | 755 870 
» 1948 866 | 874 | 785 | 866 | 685 855 903 402 | 710} 718 | 757 | 876 
» 1949 869 | 883 | 796 | 8607 | 689 | 859 QI2 | 407 | 710 | 7224} 762 885 
+o L950 883 904 |} 82 | 868 | 704 874 929 407 | Fiz 731 764 goo 
»» 1951 934 | 945 | 849 | 887 | 727] 919] 940 | 529 | 731 | 756 | 779 | 924 
», _1952 958 947 | 883 | 953; 743 | 945 ]1,055 | 7 | 782 | 803 | 786 | 1,025 
| | | j i 
1952 Mar. Qtr.| 951 | 944 | 858 | 927| 743 | 936] 968 | 607 | 753 | 779 | ie | 945 
5 dune ,,f 952 946 867 | 943 | 743 | 938 }1,017 | 607 760] 779 | 989 
» Sept. ,, 963 946 890 | 948 | 743 | 949 | 1,101 607 796 | 822 579 | 1, ,067 
$1 DOC. ,, 967 953 | 916 | 994 | 743 | 958 | 1,132 607 817 | 831 | 806 | 1,097 
H } | | 1 ! | | 
aE 6 Ser tS Sa RE) RE ee 


Groups I.-II.—Foop, GROCERIES AND HOUSING. 
{ 658 | 


Nov. 1914 ee 500 | 




















crelenl a6 | oe =| oo 3é wie ome ona| | ee 
eersO2 ier 840 771 | 779 | 820b, 7a04c! 824 898 | 811 | 839 | 770 844 | 885 
Vear 1939 .. 858 | 830 | 843 | 920} 804] 858 891 | 743 | 8382 | 838 | 890 | 885 
we 3945 .- | 924 | 949; 917 | 979 | 886) 928] 957 | 779 | 931 | 895: 935 | 949 
» 1946 .. | 932) 955 | 919 | 989} 897; 936] 960; 790] 933| 903} 936] 952 
» 1947 .. 978 | 1,001 | 971 | 1,036 | 942 | 982 998 | 825 | 971 | 931 | 973 | 990 
pp O40 0 ek O72 | 1,087 | 1,063 | 1,125 | 1,030 | 1,074 } 1,100 | 907 | 1,063 | 1,022 | 1,067 | 1,091 
9» 1949 .. | 1,149 | 1,170 | 1,145 | 1,214 I,110 1,153 | 1,177 | 1,001 | 1,141 | 1,091 | 1,144 | 1,168 
9 I950 .. | 1,233 | 1,252 | 1,247 | 1,286 | 1,195 | 1,238 }] 1,270 | 1,089 | 1,241 | 1,232 | 1,224 | 1,262 
» IQ5I .. | 1,472 | 1,498 | 1,493 , 1,525 | 1,427 | 1,478 1 1,544 | 1,390 | 1,522 | 1,576 | 1504 | 1,538 
9s 1952 .. 41,789 | 1,817 | 1,800 | | 1,882 | 157/42 |015790: 1iF- Dose | 1,704 | I, 825 | 1,799 1,790 | 1,850 
1952 Mar. Qtr.] 1,763 | 1,786 | 1.776 | 1,838 | 1,734 |1,769 11,755 1,624 | 1,734 |1,740 | 1,697 | 1.750 
» dune ,, |1.789 | 1,84 48 | 1,806 | 1,870 | 1,750 | 1,799 11,879 | 1,727 | 1,855 | 1.820 | 1,820 | 1,872 
9 Sept. ,, 11,814 1.828 | 1,8xz | 1,908 | 1,747 | 1.819 11,937 | 1,764 | 1,897 | 1,843 | 1,849 | 1.927 
o Dec. 1,788 | 1,806 | 1,805 | 1,910 | 1,737 | 1.797 |. 1,860 | 1,699 | 1,814 | 1,791 | 1,793 | 4851 





(a) Bee footnote (a) on page 10. (6) Charters Towers. (¢) Warwick. (d) Ses footnote (d) on page ro. 














































































































TABULAR STATEMENTS OF RETAIL PRICE INDEX-NUMBERS. 31 
‘“*B’ Series Retail Price Index-Numbers : Thirty Towns—continued. 
(Base of each Group (a): Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 1,000.) 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA. 2s/8 
eS |i 
c : S | ae Zz 
Period. 32 \e : ; c | 3 = ba S@iwded 
AS ik om E og oS | eee rs 4 & |Sea] S= | sete 
eqis si s = Ss |Sueel ¢ s « = = |SeS] =8 | esq 
= g tS ~ yc} = 3 te be a & & ° a _ a~ oa B20 2S 
Fola@aus! s 5 es | OS 3 a | : © jefel Sx 1 S08 
© & = Re: = v >.c Re 3 = e > aig ea! =s 
Me IMMER! &@ ) o 'E<ul = 4 = a g@ iF<ul 3H lSac 
GROUP I.—FOOD AND GROCERIES. 
ge ae a a ra a Sa a AE oe ean en 
Nov. 1914 .. 74 Oo Wes ee Cn ee eee of. 0 7 eee fn cee ol baee el Meee ear 641 ye 
we 1928) -1.1111,005.0),%4120 | 17,0546) 1,049 | 1,031 | 1,033 | 1,027 | 958 | 1,108¢) 996d | 1,077 | 1,011 950 954 
Year 1939 . 938 | 1,092 | 972 | 967 | 9471! 951 923 | 914 | 941 ! 933 | 1.018 | 925 927 931 
» 1945 .. | 1,060 | 1,191 | 1,069 | 1,045 | 1,084 | 1,070 | 1,043 | 999 | 1,024 | 1,026 | 1,153 | r,032 | 1,034 | 1,037 
Peer G40 6 1,059 | 1,192 |, 073 | 1,057 | 1,084 | 1,070 } 1,069 | 1,018 | 1,048 lr, 1,052 | 1,173 | 1,055 | 1,036 | 1,040 
PemmiQ4d 7.2 ei lite104 att, 230 01 1125 | FL OOM 17239017125 132 | 1,092 x pe lyjr12_ | 1,233 | 1,121 | 1,100 | 1,104 
» 1948 T2585) a5 7 lea 72 7 5257 | 1,279 1,262 ]1,316 | 1,273 alles ,280 |}1,407 | 1,303 | 1,256 | 1,260 
»» 1949 1,437 | 1,572 | 16455 | Tr443 | 1471 | 1,448 | 1,495 | 1,459 1 BA | 1,473 | 1,560 | 1,484 1,394 | 1,399 
5» 1950 1,597 13728 | 1,613 11,610 | 1,636 | 1,608 $1,574 | 1,534 |1, "382 1,612 | 1.613 | 1,565 | 1,566 | 1,570 
eT O52 1,963 | 2,105 | 1,995 | 1,991 | 2,033'| 1,976 ] 1,992 | 2,026 | 1,999 | 2,025 | 2,064 | 2,007 | 2,041 | 2,046 
» 1952 2,359 | 2,556 | 2429 | 2.425 | 2.473 |2,379 | 2.487 | 2,465 2/498 | 2.485 | 2,551 | 2.482 | 2,526 | 2.531 
1952 Mar. Qtr.] 2,242 lo 4tg | 2,308 | 2,299 | 2.347 2,260 | 2,344 | 2,328 | 2,380 | 2,365 2,461 | 2,345 2,404 | 2,410 
» dune ,, | 2,308 | 2,512 12,374 |2.350 | 2,409 |2,327 | 2,445 | 2,431 | 2,4 2,437 | 2,536 | 2,444 12,567 | 2,570 
»» Sept. ,, 12,448 | 2,645 | 2,511 |2,500 12,569 | 2.467 | 2,564 | 2,563 | 2,595 | 2,573 2,600 | 2,566 |2,592 | 2,596 
» Dec. ,, | 2,439 | 2,647 | 2,521 | 2,505 2,566 | 2,460 2,593 | 2,539 12,564 | 2,565 | 2,606 | 2,574 [2,542 [2,547 
miata (eee pace —— ees ——— nits sievanoes.: 
1952. | 
January 2,226 | 2,397 | 2,285 ere 1 2,329 Bere 2,305 | 2,295 | 2,349 | 2,327 | 2,413 | 2,308 [2,365 | 2,370 
February 2,234 lojart | 2,302 | 2,200 2,341 | 2,252 [2,358 | 2,336 |2,401 | 2,380 | 2,483 | 2,358 | 2,403 | 2,408 
March 2,266 | 2,448 | 2,337 |2.315 | 2,372 |2,284 12,370 | 2,353 | 2,389 | 2388 2,486 | 2,370 | 2,444 | 2,451 
April 2,283 | 2.470 12,359 | 2,335 | 2,386 | 2,302 } 2,402 | 2,404 | 2,429 | 2,407 | 2,520 | 2,408 2,565 | 2,568 
May 2,306 | 2,503 | 2,375 {2,355 |2,409 | 2,325 | 2,456 | 2,439 | 2,456 12,436 | 2,544 | 2,453 [2,565 2,569 
June 2,334 | 2,562 | 2,387 | 2328 2,431 | 2,354 | 2,478 | 2,449 | 2,470 | 2,467 | 2,545 | 2,470 2.570 | 2.574 
July 2,439 | 2,638 | 2,495 |2,488 | 2,538 | 2,457 | 2,542 | 2,552 | 2,588 | 2,547 | 2,592 | 2,548 | 2,616 2,620 
August .. 12,451 12,646 | 2,515 | 2,504 | 2,580 | 2,470 | 2,566 | 2,567 | 2,599 | 2,575 | 2,589 2,568 | 2,585 2'589 
September .. 2,454 | 2,651 | 2,523 | 2,508 | 2,588 | 2,474 [2,585 | 2,572 | 2,597 | 2,596 | 2,620 | 2,583 |2,574 | 2,578 
October .. 12,434 | 2,625 12,514 12,489 | 2,556 | 2,453 12,586 | 2,547 | 2,549 | 2,554 | 2,591 | 2,571 | 2,548 2. 554 
November .. | 2,429 | 2,642 | 2.512 | 2,502 | 2,557 | 2,450 [2,594 | 2,515 | 2,538 | 2,546 | 2,590 | 2.565 2,524 9'529 
December 2,454 |2,674 | 2,537 | 2 524 | 2,585 |2,476 $2,600 | 2.556 | 2,605 | 2 2,636 | 2,587 12,553 | 2,557 
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Group II.—HOvSING (4 AND §5-ROOMED HOUSES).(6) 















































a ae IN a ee Oe Re Sy aad ee a ee 

Nov. OLA sa BSOniuei- | mete |e cretan lars S25 |e oe pee oe tone imei 649 Ae 
EYEE) OPS ase 754 | 578 | 616), 649 | 779; 709 870 | 676 | 2g4c} 150d) 495 | 72 877 823 

Year 1939 .. 881 | 1,318 886 | 1,005 1,064 | 919 925 851 | 836 763 806 887 | 965 947 
oa 5X04 S) oe 886 | 1,037 | 899 | 975 | 1,061 | goz2 933 | 862 851 770 804 896 975 956 
ee kO4O. 886 | 1,055 | 900 | 980 | 1,064 | 904 936 864 853 770 809 898 976 957 
eat OAS tere 887 | 1,080 | goo | go8r | 1,064 | 907 936 | 866 853 770 | 8i4 899 977 958 
LOA Omri: 889 | 1,082 | 917 | 985 | 1,066 | g10 037.1 ae SL 853 270 | 815 gol 979 960 
PELOAOue 895 | 1,005 | 956 | 1.005 | 1,089! 917 9 40 873 853 visit Weths wey) 904 982 964 
» 1950... Qorilei.126 967 | 1,028 | 1,094! 926 Q4I 876 855 778 | 818 906 987 968 
TOS. 1,065 | 1,180 | 1,182 | 1,201 | 1,309 1,083 | 1,048 | 1,031 987 873 | 851 | 1,025 | 1,009 992 
IOS 2m. 1os | 1,212 | 7,285 belated 1,436 | 1,197 ]1,079 | 1,047 997 896 | 856 | 1,049 Fl, 057 1,037 
1952 Mar. Qtr.} 1,176 | 1,203 | 1,202 | 1,299 | 1,355 | 1,185 | 1,067 | 1,032 | 995 | 889 | 851 | 1,037 | 1,023 | 1,005 
» oune ,, | 1,185 | 1,210 | 1,305 | 1,313 | 1,457 | 1,198 | 1,075 | 1,036 995 | 804 851 | 1,044 | 1,041 | 1,022 
» Sept. ,, | 1,189 | 1,213 | 1,317 | 1,314 | 1,465 | 1,202 J 1,080 | 1,048 095 | gor} 851 | 1,050 {1.070 | 1,049 
Pe DOC ar te LOO | 1,221 | 1,317 1,318 | 1,468 | 1,203 | 1,992 | 1,072 1,002 | gol | 870 cee {,094 | 1.072 

| | 
ee aa cre sa Teva Tn ak Ne DS ret 














Nov. 1914 .. 689 | 
Qa kur. 916 928 
Year 1939 .. gi4 15178 
» 1945 - 990 | 1,128 
» 1946 .. 989 | 1,136 
"1947 .. [1,017 | 1,174 | 
» 1948 .. [1,107 | 1,266 
nl O4 Ou ealeeeceniil.sos 
SI OSO0.- 01 F922 0) 15400 
me TOST 1.1 2,000. | 2,739 
LOSS 1,896 | 2,026 | 
952 Mar. Qtr.J1,821 | 1,939 | 
» vune ,, | 1,865 | 1,998 
» sept. ,, [1,951 | 2,081 
» Dec. ,, 11,946 2.085 





(a) See footnote (a) on page io. 
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jos 907 042 
936 979 990 
O01 2,041.57 11,072 
1,003 | 1,024 | 1,073 
1,034 | 1,056 | 1,103 
EePQta ish 46 oil. los 
T5257, ei, 200 cl 1535 
1,358 | 1,380 | 1,421 
1,673 | 1,679 | 1,746 
1,977 | 1,979 | 2,063 
1,872 | 1,904 1,955 | 
£1,951 | 1,944 tapes 
2,040 | 2,032 | 2,132 
2,046 | 2,036 | 2,132 | 


| | 


(6) Midland Junction. 
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936 
1,002 
1,003 
1,031 
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dey 
1,338 
1,623 
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630 ee a AP 
971 858 819¢} 696d) 871% 
922 887 898 865 933 
998 943 954 924 | 1,014 
I,O14 956 | 969 | 939 | 1,028 
1,053 | 1,001 | 1,006 976 | 1,067 
T5205, 105113 1:1;1090|2,075) | ss275 
Tee Se er 2eGulds2e se | asLOv as cos. 
1,324 | 1,274 | 1,295 | 1,283 | 1,299 
1,620 | 1,634 | 1,600 | 1,571 | 1,586 
1,932 | 1,907 |) 907 | 1,860 | 1,884 
} 
1,84x | 1,817 | 1,834 | 1,784 | 1,827 
1,906 | 1,881 | 1,878 | 1,829 | 1,873 
1.979 | 1,967 | 1,965 | 1,915 | 1,012 
2,002 


(c) Zeehan. 


| 1,961 | 1.949 | 1,910 


(d) Beaconsfield. 


| 1,923 








a 644 
gII §24 
908 939 
977 | 1,009 
992 | 1,010 
1,032 | 1,050 
1,143 | 1,145 
1,254 | 1,230 
1,304 | 1,336 
1,620 | 1,634 
1,918 | 1,947 
1,830 | 1,860 
1,892 11,966 
1,969 | 1,992 
1,980 | 1,971 








(e) See footnote (4) om page 10. 
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§ 8. Retail Price Index-Numbers, 200 Towns. 


To supplement the information collected monthly for the 30 towns 
specified in the preceding pages, a special investigation into prices in 
70 additional towns was undertaken in November, 1913. This investigation 
was repeated in November, 1914, and again in November, 1915, when the 
number of additional towns was increased to 120. In November, 1923, 
the number was further increased to 170. Information in regard to prices 
obtained in November of each of the years Ig23 to 1942 related, therefore, to 
200 towns. After Ig42, collection of returns of these prices was discontinued. 
The results of the first investigation were published in Labour Bulletin No. 5 
(pp. 20-33), and details respecting succeeding investigations were incorporated 
in the Labour Bulletins and Reports issued subsequently by this Bureau. 


§ 9. Changes in the Regimen and Review of the Index. 


x. General.—Since the original compilation of retail price indexes by 
the Bureau in 1912, the regimens of the several Groups and Sections have 
undergone some modifications, with the object of improving the indexes 
as measures of the variations in retail prices in individual towns, as between 
the many towns covered, and in the weighted average of all towns or the 
various combinations thereof. These modifications are briefly as follows :— 


(i) Food and Groceries.—The regimen for food and groceries, originally 
introduced in 1912, was based upon the relative consumption of the years 
1g06 to 1910, and the first revision was made in September Quarter, 
1932 and was based on the relative consumption of the years 1927 to 
1929. he regimen in use up to that date will be found on page 13 of 
Labour Report No. 23. A second revision took place in September 
Quarter, 1936, as part of the general revision of the regimen by the 
Conference of Statisticians of April, 1936. The main features of this 
revision are referred to in para. 2 below. 

(1) Housing.—The housing constituent of the regimen has also been 
revised. Originally the rentals of all houses from “‘ 3 rooms and under” 
to “8 rooms and over” were tabulated, and they were continuously used 
in the “ A” Series Index (food and rent of all houses) from 1912 to 30th 
June, 1938, when this series was discontinued. They were also used in 
the ““C” Series Index up to and including the year 1924. From the 
following year rentals of 4 and 5-roomed houses only were used in the 
““C” Series Index, and in the same year they were combined with food 
and groceries to form the “ B”’ Series Index. 

Following on the resolutions of the 1936 Conference of Statisticians 
(see para. 2 below), the rentals of 4 and 5-roomed houses in each of the six 
capital cities and “ second ” important town in each of the States (excepting 
Western Australia) have been determined on a somewhat different basis 
(for convenience designated the ‘‘ Census” basis) from that previously used. 
For the six capital cities, this base was introduced into the indexes at the 
December Quarter, 1936, and for the ‘‘second”’ towns at the March Quarter, 
1937. The basis adopted was that of the average rents, as disclosed by 
the 1933 Census, of 4 and 5-roomed houses occupied by fully-employed 
wage and salary earners in all industrial groups with the exception of 
“Fishing and Trapping,’ “ Agricultural, Pastoral and Dairying” and 
“Forestry,” brought up to the above-mentioned quarters by applying 
the percentage variations in rent since the 1933 Census shown for cor- 
responding houses at both periods in the rent rolls of the house-agents, 
At the same time, these rent rolls were carefully revised, after personal 
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inspection of all houses included, to ensure a satisfactory “ sample”’ of houses 
upon which to measure rent variations in future. Thus, the rent levels 
having been established for the towns in question, the rent rolls ceased to 
be used for the determination of the average rent from quarter to quarter, 
and were used only for the purpose of measuring the percentage variations 
from quarter to quarter by means of corresponding houses in the rolls for 
the current and the preceding quarter—the percentage variations being 
applied progressively to the basic averages from the 1933 Census, as explained 
above. The new standard, so far as the towns in question are concerned, 
affected the indexes only in respect of the relative levels of rents in the 
different towns, and in respect of their absolute height. 

The ‘‘ Census” basis not being generally applicable to the circumstances 
of small provincial towns, on account of the great diversity of average 
‘‘ quality ” of houses, the levels, as previously determined from a sample 
of houses selected by the house agents in accordance with definite standards 
originally laid down, were continued in the indexes until such time as the 
rent rolls were completely revised on the basis mentioned above. ‘The 
revision was completed by June Quarter, 1939, but in the meantime 
as each town was completed the rent level then reached on the old basis 
was established as the base to which the percentage variations disclosed 
by the rent rolls were progressively applied thereafter. 

(iii) Clothing and Miscellaneous——The regimen for clothing and 
miscellaneous household requirements was originally introduced in 1g21, and 
the first revision was made in March Quarter, 1935. Details of the 
original regimen were not published, but the revised regimen of 1935 
appeared in Labour Report No. 26. A second revision took place in 
September Quarter, 1936, as part of the general revision of the regimen by 
the Conference of Statisticians of April, 1936. The main features of this 
revision are referred to in para. 2 below. Some minor alterations have 
since been made in the regimen. 


2. Revision of 1986.—The revision of the regimen by the Conference of 
Statisticians of April, 1936, was of a comprehensive nature. The Resolutions 
of the Conference are reprinted in Appendix XI. of Labour Report No. 27. 
This Conference not only recommended extensive revisions of the regimen 
from which the indexes are compiled, but also considered methods of collection 
and compilation. As a result of its deliberations, and subsequent discussions 
by correspondence, many improvements and refinements were introduced. 

The changes in the regimen made by this Conference comprised chiefly 
the elimination or replacement of articles no longer in demand, or which 
experience had shown to be unsuitable media for the measurement of price 
variations ; the alteration of units of quantity in certain cases to conform 
with those in most general use ; the adjustment of the mass unit allotted to 
certain articles to bring them into accord with present-day consumption 
habits; and the re-adjustment of the population and household weights 
applicable to the several groups and sections of the regimen in accordance 
with the results of the 1933 Census. Definite grades or qualities were 
also established for each article in the regimen, to ensure that quotations 
should be given, as far as possible, for the same article at all times and in 
all places, and expert field officers were appointed to collect, personally, 
prices to the standard qualities laid down. Improved methods of collectin 
and weighting average house rentals were also adopted (see para. I (ii) 
above). 

3. Method of Effecting Changes.—Changes of the nature mentioned are 
commonly made in price indexes without seriously impairing their 
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continuity. In accordance with established principles of procedure in 
changing the regimen (see Labour Report No. 9, Appendix I., Part IL., 
paras. 14 and 18), the general level of the index is taken as determined 
by the old regimen for the quarter in which the change is made, and the 
new regimen is used to measure variations in the price level after that date. 
The linking up of the index-numbers on the old and the new basis is effected 
by the usual method of equating the respective weighted aggregate costs 
of the old and the new regimens in the six capital cities. ) 

There are two methods of effecting this, as follows:—Up to June 
Quarter, 1942, all such changes were made by equating the new aggregate 
of the section embodying the changes to the former aggregate. This course: 
was adopted when items were added to or omitted from the regimen, and 
when a change was made in the standard of any item. From September 
Quarter, 1942, however, all changes of standard were effected by an 
appropriate adjustment of the “ mass unit” or “ weight ” so as to preserve 
the percentage weight which the item carried in the aggregate from time 
to time, and wherever possible the ‘‘ weight ’’ of any item dropped from the 
regimen was transferred to an article of a similar nature which would serve 
as a more appropriate medium for the measurement of the variations of the 
article dropped than the remaining items of the section, the ‘“‘ mass units ”’ 
of which under the former procedure in effect were proportionately increased 
to carry the aggregate of the item dropped, or reduced to admit a new item 
added. (See also para. 3 on pages 15 and 16.) 

4. Continuity of Indexes.—While the above involves no break of 
continuity in the index-numbers for the six capital cities as a whole, upon 
the basis of which all such changes are effected, slight alterations of the 
relative positions of individual towns are inevitable on account of the 
alteration of former standards. The effect, however, is more noticeable 
in the group index-numbers than in those covering a combination of groups, 
wherein the losses and gains tend to balance out. Thus, in comparing group 
index-numbers for individual towns in respect of periods including the 
dates of change referred to in paras. I to 3 above, the following considerations 
should be kept in mind :— 

(@) Food and Grocertes.—These index-numbers are substantially com- 
parable throughout the period up to June Quarter, 1936. 
#rom and including September Quarter, 1936 the index-numbers 
for individual towns are comparable with each other, but are 
not strictly so with those for previous quarters. 

(0) Housing.—No change was ever made in the method of calculating 
the rentals of “ All Houses”, and consequently these index- 
numbers were comparable throughout the whole period of their 
existence.* In regard to rentals of houses of 4 and 5 rooms, 
however, the index-numbers for individual towns are comparable 
with each other up to June Quarter, 1936. In September 
Quarter, 1936, a change was made in the methods of averaging 
and weighting the data from house-agents, which gave rise to 
slight disparities not due to rental fluctuations, and rendered 
the rent figures for individual towns not strictly comparable 
with those of former periods. The change, however, thereafter 
made the index-numbers for any one town more comparable 
with those of other towns. In December Quarter, 1936, 
the rent tabulations in the two principal towns of each State 
were placed on an entirely new basis, which rendered them 


* The tabulation of the “ A” Series Index, for which these rents were used, was discontinued after 
the issue for June Quarter, 1928. 
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incomparable individually with average rents of previous periods. 
his change was also introduced with the object of making the 
index-numbers for the principal towns more comparable inter se 
in any given quarter (see para. I (il) above). 

(c) Clothing and Miscellaneous —The index-numbers for individual towns 
up to and including 1934 are comparable with those for previous 
periods. Those for 1935, and the March and June quarters of 
1936, are comparable for those periods, but not with the index- 
numbers of former or subsequent periods. From and including 
September Quarter, 1936 the index-numbers for individual 
towns are substantially comparable with each other, both from 
quarter to quarter and from town to town, but for individual 
towns they are not strictly continuous with those of previous 
periods. 

5. The Index under War Conditions.—Between the comprehensive 
revision of 1936 and the outbreak of war in 1939.changes in conditions did 
not require any appreciable revision of the regimen or mass units of items 
therein. The adjustments made in 1936 had brought the basis of the index 
“ up-to-date” in the sense that it conformed reasonably closely to normal 
pre-war usage. Although the effects of the war produced some variations 
from normal consumption in 1940 and 1941, it was not until 1942 (as 
explained in § 2 (5) of this chapter) that fundamental changes began to 
occur. As there explained, the years 1942, 1943 and 1944 produced 
temporary changes of a far-reaching character which, if permanent and 
stable, must have necessitated fundamental re-adjustments in the regimen 
and mass units of the index. But the resultant changes in the index would 
have been so extensive as virtually to create a new index which would not 
have been continuously comparable with the “C” Series Index as compiled 
either pre-war or post-war. Consideration of the matter led to the con- 
clusions— 

(i) that it was desirable to continue the “C” Series Index substantially 
on its pre-war regimen in order to ensure continuity of com- 
parison of price movements on a clearly defined basis ; 

(ii) that it was impossible to reconstruct the ‘‘C” Series Index to take 
account of recurrent temporary departures from normal con- 
sumption. 


6. The Index since 1945.—The “C” Series Retail Price Index was 
reviewed at conferences of the Commonwealth and State Statisticians in 1949 
and 1950. The resolutions of the 1949 Conierence were reprinted on page 
157 of Labour Report No. 38. Those of the 1950 Conference were reprinted 
on page 161 of Labour Report No. 39.* The Conterence of British Com- 
monwealth Statisticians held in Canberra in November, 1951 considered the 
subject of Retail Price Indexes more widely and paragraphs 57 to 79 of the 
Report of that Conference on this subject were reproduced as Section V. of the 
Appendix to Labour Report No. 40. 

In connexion with these conferences and subsequent to them, the com- 
ponents and construction of the ““C” Series Index have been the subject 
of close examination by the Commonwealth Statistician with the assistance 
of State Statisticians. No post-war normal pattern of consumer expenditure 
has yet emerged. On the contrary, some marked short-term variations in 
the pattern continued into 1952. Consequently the weights in the Index. 
have not been revised nor has the list of items in it been extended. Since 


pee tai ae SR it al SS AR Sel EERE cee ERLE SSE ESS 

* Resolution (7) of the 1950 Conference concerning the price of milk has not yet been applied, and is 
the subject of further enquiry during which movement in the price of this item is taken into account ona 
basis consistent with that applying since 1936. 
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1948, however, prices have been regularly collected for about 100 additional 
items not included in the Index, and more recently prices have been collected 
for more than one type of the main items in the clothing group of the Index. 
Concurrently estimates of consumption of individual items of food have been 
made annually (and in some cases quarterly) and annual and quarterly 
data as to aggregate retail sales, by groups of items, have been recorded. 

Checks and test indexes made on the basis of these data indicate that the 
aggregate “C” Series Retail Price Index has remained reasonably reliable 
within its definition. The group indexes may require qualification in some 
instances in respect of short-term comparisons. Preliminary action has 
been taken towards compilation of a more broadly-based retail price index 
along the lines discussed at the Conference of British Commonwealth 
Statisticians. 

7. Other Published Material Concerning the Index.—During the 
Basic Wage Inquiry of 1949-50 (see page 78 of this Report for particulars) 
the Acting Commonwealth Statistician prepared for the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration a memorandum on the “©” Series 
Retail Price Index. This memorandum and annexures : submissions during 
the case by one of the advocates concerning the index together with comment 
thereon by the Acting Commonwealth Statistician ; and extracts from the 
judgments referring to the index are reproduced as Section V. of the Appendix 
to this Report. 


§ 10. Retail Price Indexes and Basic Wage Variations. 


[Nore.—The ensuing sections 10 and II relate to the position prior to 
12th September, 1953. On that date the Commonwealth Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration announced its decision to delete from its awards 
clauses providing for automatic adjustment of basic wages. (See Appendix, 
page 213 hereof.)] 

Two distinct procedures are adopted by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration in fixing and varying basic or living wages 
as follows :— 

(i) the Court periodically fizes the amount of wage in the light of 
evidence submitted by parties appearing before it. Such evidence 
usually covers a wide range of facts as to economic conditions ; 

(ii) having determined the amount of basic wage the Court further 
determines whether or not it shall be subject to automatic 
adjustment for changes in price level and, if so, by what method 
such variation shall be made. This again is decided in the 
light of evidence and of representations by the parties concerned. 

The “C” Series Index is used by the Court to derive the “ Court” 
series of retail price index-numbers upon which the basic portion* of the 
wages prescribed in awards is varied automatically} for changes in price 
levels quarterly, half-yearly or yearly. These are commonly referred to as 
“ cost of living adjustments ” although in fact they relate only to that part 
of the change im cost of living which is due to variations in prices. The 
Court itself determines from time to time at public sittings the amount of 
the basic wage, having regard to evidence submitted in relation to other 
aspects of “cost of living” and other relevant considerations. In fixing 
the amount of the basic wage the Court does not have regard to either the 
regimen used in compiling the retail price index or the cost of such regimen. 
The regimen of the index would not be suited to such a purpose. 


* The “needs ” portion only was adjustable from July, 1937 to December. 1950. 


Tt On x12th September, 1953, the Court decided to discontinue such adjustments. (See Appendix, 
page 213 hereof.) 
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The considerations upon which the basic wage is fixed are set out in 
successive judgments of the Court and briefly summarized in Chapter III. 
(§ 4) of this Report. On this matter, reference should be made to the 
Basic Wage Judgments of the Court, particularly those of 1934, 1937, 
I94I and 1950*, and to the general statement of principles set out in the 
judgment on the “Munition Workers’ Case” of I943.f Certain State 
industrial tribunals use the index-numbers directly for automatic or quasi- 
automatic adjustment of the rates of wages determined by them as tribunals, 
while some State tribunals have regard to the index-numbers and other 
factors in considering what “‘ cost of living” variations they should make 
in rates of wages. 

The use of indexes by industrial authorities for purposes of adjusting 
rates of wage for changes in price level is a practice of long standing, dating 
in the case of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 
for example, back to the year 1913. The tribunals form their own 
judgment as to the relevance of the indexes to their purposes, and periodically 
hear the representatives of employers and employees on the issues involved, 
including questions as to whether the index is satisfactory for the purposes 
to which it is applied by the tribunal. In such proceedings the Statistician 
or his officers are called at times as witnesses on questions of fact and 
technical matters relating to the indexes. 

The automatic adjustments in wages prescribed in awards of the Court 
on the basis of retail price index-numbers are sometimes referred to as 
“cost of living adjustments’ and the index is popularly referred to as a 
“cost of living index”. This at times creates misconceptions as to the 
nature of the retail price index since the term “ cost of living ’’ connotes not 
only changes in cost of living due to changes in prices, but also changes in 
cost of living due to changes in standard of living. Beyond that, use of the 
term “‘ cost of living ”’ index sometimes creates the erroneous impression that 
the retail price index purports to embrace all that should be included in a 
desirable standard of living. As pointed out in para. 4, page 3 of this 
chapter, the “C” Series Index is a retail price index of specific meaning. 
As there indicated the regimen or list of items, on which the index is based, 
is representative of a high proportion of the expenditure of wage-earner 
households. While this statement remains broadly true, it relates (in the 
circumstances of I95I and 1952) more specifically to what may be termed 
the basic wage portion of wage-earner expenditures. ‘The index has hitherto 
been used by industrial tribunals to provide automatic adjustments{ in the 
basic wage itself and, until December, 1950, in a basic wage which did not 
vary very much in real terms of purchasing power in relation to “ C” Series 
units. In 1950 and especially in 1951 various factors produced both a steep 
rise in prices and an increasingly wide dispersion of price movements as 
affecting consumer expenditures on items withm and without the index. 
Although the rise in some prices became less accentuated in 1952, disparate 
price movements continued. There arose concurrently a tendency to assume, 
without inquiry, that the index (constructed primarily to measure the 
incidence of price changes on expenditures from incomes at or about basic 
wage level) is equally applicable to such diverse matters as measuring the 
changing incidence of price variations on secondary or marginal portions 
of wages, on total wages or on total incomes in groups considerably higher 
than the basic wage, and even on money settlements in some business 
transactions. While such assumptions may be reasonably reliable during 


* 39 O.A.R., p. 1443; 37 C.A.R., p. 583; 44 C.A.R., p. 41; 68 C.A.R., p. 698. 

+ 50 C.A.R., p. ror. 

+ On 12th September, 1953 the Court decided to discontinue such adjustments. (See Appendix, 
pag,, 213 hereof.) 
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periods in which all prices tend to move together, they should not be made 
at any time without due inquiry and particularly not in periods when price 
movements are very marked and are subject to wide dispersion. 

The following is a brief statement of the indexes considered or used by 
the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration from time to 
tie 5 —— 

(i) “A” Sertes Index.—The ‘A’ Series Index covers food and 
groceries and the rent of all houses, with the year I9II as the base (1,000). 
This index was first compiled in 1912, and is available yearly for 
the six capital cities from IgoI to I91I, and quarterly for 30 important 
towns of Australia from Ig12 to June Quarter, 1938, after which it was 
discontinued. 

The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration adopted this 
Index in 1913 to determine the relatwe basic wage for towns throughout 
Australia, and to vary what is popularly known as the “ Harvester ”’ Basic 
Wage of 1907*—the wage (42s.per week for Melbourne) declared by Mr. 
Justice Higgins to be sufficient to meet the “ normal needs of the average 
employee, regarded as a human being, living in a civilized community.” 
For this purpose the base index-number (1,000) of the series was selected 
by the Court as equivalent to a basic wage of 48s. per week. This index 
had very little application after May, 1933, because of the adoption by the 
Court successively of the “ D” Series Index at that date, the “CC” Series 
Index in May, 1934, and the “ Court ” Series Index in July, 1937¢ 


(ii) “B” Serves Index.—The “B” Series Index covers food and 
groceries and rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses, with the prices ruling in 
the years 1923-27 as the base (1,000), and is actually the food and rent 
constituent of the “‘ C”’ Series Index described in (111) below. This index was 
first compiled in 1925, and is available for the six capital cities for the years 
1907 and 1911, and for the month of November of the years 1914 to 1920, 
and quarterly thereafter for the 30 important towns of Australia. It was 
designed to replace the “‘ A” Series Index but was never used in connexion 
with the adjustment of wages by Industrial Tribunals. This series appears 
on pages 28 to 31 of this Report. | 


(iii) ““C” Serves Index—The ‘“C” Series Index covers food and 
groceries ; rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses; clothing (man, wife and three 
children); household drapery, household utensils, fuel, lighting and other 
miscellaneous items, with the prices ruling in the years 1923-1927 as the 
base (1,000). The regimen is published in full on pages 11 to 13 of this 
Report. | 

This index was constructed as the result of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, 1920, and the regimen adopted was 
substantially that of the “ Indicator ”’ Lists of the Commission with periodical 
adjustments as explained in this chapter. It was first compiled in 1921 and 
is available for the month of November for the six capital cities for the years 
IgI4 to 1921, quarterly for these cities from June Quarter, 1922, and quarterly 
for the 30 important towns from March Quarter, 1925 to date. 

The index was not used in connexion with the variation of wages until 
its partial adoption by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in May, 1933, when the Court introduced the “D” Series 
Index explained below. In its judgment of 17th April, 1934, the Court 
adopted as from Ist May, 1934, the “C”’ Series Index as the sole basis for 
the adjustment of the wages declared in the judgment, for which purpose 
the Court equated a “ needs ” basic wage of 81s. per week to the base index- 
number (1923-27 = 1,000) of the series. In its judgment of 23rd June, 


* For details of the ““Harvester” Judgment éee page 73. 
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1937, the Court adopted this index as the basis of the “ Court ” Index (First 
Series) for the adjustment of the “‘ needs” portion of the Court’s new basic 
wage (see (vii) below). 

(iv) ““D” Series Index.—The “D”’ Series Index is a combination of the 
“A” and “CG” Series Indexes, and was introduced by the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for the adjustment of wages of those 
employees who were subject to the full 10 per cent. reduction in real wages 
determined by the Court in January, 1931. It came into operation from 
Ist May, 1933. 

The index had for its base the “‘A”’ Series Index for each town for 
December Quarter, 1929, which was varied according to the ratio of change 
indicated by the “C” Series index-number for the whole of 1929 and the 
corresponding “‘C” Series index-number of the town for the quarter for 
which the adjustment was to be made. It will thus be seen that, whereas the 
““T)? Series Index for each town from December Quarter, 1929 fluctuated 
in the same way as the ‘“‘ C’’ Series Index for the same town, the relationship 
of different towns was that of the ‘‘ A ”’ Series Index for December Quarter, 
1929, slightly modified by the difference in movement between the “ A ° 
Series and the “‘ ©” Series Indexes for each town since that quarter. 

This Index was superseded as from Ist May, 1934, by the judgment of 
the Court referred to under “‘C” Series Index. The index-numbers of 
this series were published in Appendix VIII. of Labour Reports Nos. 24 
to 27. 

(v) Food and Groceries—The regimen of food and groceries 18 a 
component part of each of the series of retail price index-numbers mentioned 
above. Details of the regimen will be found on page 11. This index 
was first compiled in 1912 and is available yearly for the six capital cities 
from IgoI to 1911 and monthly for the 30 important towns of Australia from 
1912 to date. An index computed from the prices of food and groceries 
only was for a time used for the adjustment of old-age and invalid pensions, 
and also for the adjustment of the wages of members of the North Australian 
Workers’ Union above the 2oth parallel of South Latitude. Both these adjust- 
ments were later effected by means of the “ C”’ Series Index, but the pro- 
visions for the adjustment of pensions were repealed as from 6th April, 1944. 

(vi) The “ 200 Towns” Series—This series was tabulated for the month 
of November each year in respect of 200 of the more important towns of the 
Commonwealth. Up to November, 1936, it covered the cost of food and 
groceries combined with the rent of 4 and of 5-roomed houses respectively, 
but thereafter the tabulation was limited to food and groceries only. 
This table has been used mostly in discussions of suitable relative rates for 
country towns, but the index-numbers have not been directly employed by 
industrial tribunals in this connexion. The base of this table is the weighted 
average cost of food and groceries in the six capital cities in 1923-27 = 1,000. 
This series was compiled for the month of November for each year from 
1913 to 1942, when tabulation was discontinued. It was originally confined 
to 100 towns, but was increased to 150 in IgI5, and 200 in 1923. A reference 
to these index-numbers will be found on page 32. 

(vii) The “Court” Index.—The ‘“ Court” Index was created by the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in its basic wage 
judgment of 23rd June, 1937, and operated from Ist July, 1937. Its 
purpose was to provide a set of index-numbers which would be published 
by, and under the direct control of, the Court. It was.created primarily 
for the purpose of removing conditions which tended to engender the 
impression that the Commonwealth Statistician was in some way responsible 
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for the fixation and adjustment of wage-rates. Its introduction has the 
added advantage of enabling the index-numbers to be specially numbered 
in the manner most convenient for adjustment purposes, and of enabling 
the Statistician to change the base of his index-numbers without upsetting 
the wage and adjustment provisions of the Court’s awards. There have 
been three Series of the “‘ Court ” Index and the base of each Series has been 
related to the “C” Series Index (Base 1923-27 = 1,000). For each Series 
this relationship has been so determined that the weekly amount in shillings 
of basic wage (“needs ” basic wage in the case of the First and Second 
Series) as subsequently adjusted for changes in price level, shall equal the 
“ Court ” Series index-number according to which it is adjusted. (A 
“ Court ” Series index-number ending in .5 or more is regarded as the next 
higher number for this purpose). 
Particulars of the three “ Court ” Index Series are as follows :-— 

(a) The “ Court ” Index (First Series) (Base 1923-27 = 81.0). This 
index operated from 1st July, 1937, and a description of its 
construction 1s given on page 36 of Labour Report No. 34. 

(6) The “Court” Index (Second Series) (Base 1923-27 = 87.0). This 
index operated from rst December, 1946, and a description of 
its construction is given on page 38 of Labour Report No. 38. 
For a table of index-numbers under this Series for IQ50 see 
Section IV. of the Appendix to Labour Report No. 40. 

(c) The “ Court” Index (Third Series) (Base 1923-27 = 103.0). On 
23rd November, 1950, the Court announced that the new 
basic wage (i.e., the “needs” portion plus a standardized 
“ prosperity ” loading plus an additional 208.), to operate 
from the beginning of the first pay-period in December, 1950, 
would be adjustable, as from February, 1951, in accordance 
with the “Court”? Index (Third Series).* This “Court” Series 
is constructed (see page 79) by multiplying the “C” 
Series index-number (on 1923-27 base) by the factor 0.103. 
The result to the first decimal place (as it stands) is the 
corresponding “ Court’ (Third Series) index-number, which, 
as explained above, expresses in shillings the amount of basic 
wage as fixed by the Court for that index-number—with the 
proviso that any decimal point of .5 or more shall be regarded 
as the next higher number of shillings in the automatic adjust- 
ment scale. “Court” (Third Series) index-numbers are shown 
in Section IV. of the Appendix, and a “ Ready Reckoner ” for 
the weekly basic wage equivalents of “ Court” (Third Series) 
and “C” Series index-numbers is shown at the end of the 
following section (see next page). 


§ 11. Scales Used for Automatic Wage Adjustment.* 

The following table shows the automatic scales for guarterly, half-yearly 
or yearly adjustment adopted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in accordance with its announcement of 23rd November, 
1950.* As indicated in the preceding section, this automatic adjustment 
scale is applied to an amount of basic wage fixed by the Court after hearing 
evidence and argument by representatives of employers and employees 
covering a wide range of relevant factors (primarily relating to “‘ capacity 
of industry to pay” and general economic conditions). The amount of 
wage shown constitutes the basic wage payable. 











* On 12th September, 1953 the Court decided to discontinue such adjustments. (See Appendix, 
page 213 hereof.) 
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Automatic Scales for Quarterly, Half-yearly or Yearly Adjustment of Basic Wage.* 


(As adopted by Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, 23rd Nov., 1950 
and operative as from Feb., 1951 until 12th Sept., 1953.) (See Appendix page 213.) 
tf Basis— 
(a) “C” Series Index.—Index-number 1,000 (Base 1923-27) = 
(18. = 9.705738), or £269 per annum (f£1 = 3-717472).t 
(6) ‘‘ Court ” Index (Third Series).—‘** C ” Series index-number 1,000 (Base 1923-27) 
=“ Court” Index (Third Series) index-number 103.0. (One ‘*C” Series 
** point ”? = 0.103.) 


1038. per week 









































Index-number Divisions. Index-number Divisions. 
| Wage {| ene | Wage 
per Week. || | | per Week. 
“C" Series | “ Court ’”’ Index | {| “C” Series | “* Court ’” Index 
Index. | (Third Series). | Index. | (Third Series). | 
———_. | —_—_/—________ ae See 
| £ os. d. || | £ os. d 
T7A AS17235 | 17035-17764) | eo 7 10 | 2064-2072 .. | 212.5-213.4 | 10 13 Oo 
1724-1733 .. | 177-5-178.4 | 8 18 o | 2073-2082 | 213.5-214.4 | 10 14 O 
1734-1742 .. | 178.6-179.4 | 8 19 0 || 2083-2092 | 214.5-215.4 | I0 15 oO 
3743-1752 .. | 179.5-180.4 9 O 0 || 2093-2101 |. 255.5-276.4 | 10 16 o 
1753-1762 .. | 180.5-181.4 | 9 tr 0 |! 2102-218 .. | 216.5-217.4 | 10 17 o 
1763-1771 .. | 181.5-182.4 9 2 O}f 2112-2121 217.5-215.4| 10 18 a 
1772-1781 .. | 182.5-183.4 9 3 O]f 2122-2131 | 218.5-219.4 | 10 19 Oo 
1782-1791 -. | 183.5-184.4 9 4 O]|| 2132-2140 | 219.5-220.4 | Ir 0 0 
1792-1800 .. | 184.5-185.4 9 5 O|| 2f4I-2150 | 220.5-221.4 | 11 E£ Oo 
1801-1810 .. | 185.5-186.4 9 6 Oo || 2151-2160 | 221.5-222.4 | 11 2 0 
1811-1820 .. | 186.5-187.4 | 9 7 OO! 2161-2169 222.5-223.4 | II 3 0 
1821-1830 .. | 187.5-188.4 | 9 8 o|| 2170-2179 2235-22454 | ll 4) 0 
1831-1839 .. | 188.5-189.4 9 9 0O|| 2180-2189 22475-2254) | 15) 20 
1840-1849 .. | 189.5-190.4 | 9g 10 0 | 2EQO-2199 225..5-226.4 | 11 6 Oo 
1850-1859 .. | 190.5-191.4 9 II oO 2200-2208 226.6-227.4 | 1I 7 Oo 
1860-1868 .. | 191.5-192.4 | 9 12 © 2209-2218 .. | 227.5-228.4 | 11 8 o 
1869-1878 .. | 192.5-193.4 OUTS) (Ol 2219-2228... 1-228. 5-220,4 | 11 6 oO 
1879-1888 .. | 193.5-194.4 9 14 O || 2229-2237 229-°5-230.470) 11) 10.00 
1889-1898 .. | 194.5-195.4 | 9 15 0O 2239-2247 2..00|) 2305-23141) Tiarto 
1899-1907 .. | 195.5-196.4 921620 2248-2257 .. | 231.5-232.4 | I1 12 0 
1908-1917 .. | 196.5-197.4 917 © || 2258-2266 .. | 232.5-233.3 | 11 13 0 
IQI5~1927 .. | 197.5-498.4 OMIS 50 2207-2276 .. | 233.5-234.4 | II 14 oO 
1925-1936 .. | 198.5-199.4 | 9 19 <a 2277-2286 .. | 234.5-235.4 | II 15 Oo 
1937-1946 .. | 199.5-200.4 | I0 0 oO 2287-22096 235.5-230.4 | I1 16 o 
1947-1950 .. | 200.5-201.4 | 10 I oO 2297-2305 230.5-237.4 | 11 17.0 
1957-1900 =. |°201.5-202-4 | Io 2 0 |i 2306-2315 . 237 .5-238.4 | 11 18 o 
1967-1975 .. | 202.6-203.4 | 10 3 0 || 2316-2325 . 238.5-239.4 | II 19 6 
1976-1985 .. | 203.5-204.4 | 10 4 0 || 2326-2334 . 239.5-240.4 | 12 0 Oo 
1986-1995 .. | 204.5-205.4 | 10 5 0 || 2335-2344 . 240.5-241.4 | 12 I oO 
1996-2004 .. | ZO 5G 5-2 OO An VEO nsOn.© 2345-2354 241.5-242.4 | 12 2 O 
ZOO 5-201 4.7; | 200.5-207.4 : LOO 2355-2364 242.5-243.4 | 12 3 0 
2015-2024 .. | 207.5-208.4 PlOmecomO | 2365-2373 . 243-5-244.4 | 12 4 Oo 
2025-2033 .. | 208.5-209.3 | I0 g oO 2374-2383 .. | 244.5-245.4 | 12 5 oO 
2034-2043 .. 209.5-210.4 , IO IO O | 2384-2393 . | 245.-5-240.4 | 12 6 Oo 
2044-2053 .. | 210.5-211.4| 10 11 © || 2394-2402 .. | 246.5-247.4 | 12 7 0 
2054-2063 .. | 211.5-21T2.4 | 10 12 oO || 2403-2412 .. | 247.5-248.4 | 12 8 o ; 








* For “ Court” (First Series) Equivalents (Base = 81.0) see Labour Report No. 34, 
page 38. For “ Court”’ (Second Series) Equivalents (Base = 57.0) see Labour Report, 
No. 38, page 4o. 

¢ Formulae for Construction of Tables— 

(a) “C” Sertes—Let N=number of shillings in wage per week. Then 
9.708738 X (N — .5) +1 gives the first, and 9.708738 x (N+ 5) gives 
the second of the pair of numbers in the index-number division for N shillings. 
Decimal fractions in result are to be disregarded. 

(6) “ Court” Series.—Each “ C”’ Series Index point = 0.103, and each of the first of 
the pair of index-number divisions for the “‘ C ” Series Index in the above table 
when multiplied by this factor gives to the first decimal place {as it stands) 
the first of the pair of index-number divisions for the ‘“‘ Court’ Index (Third 
Series)--from which the second of the pair becomes obvious. (Notrr.—All 
“Court” Series index-numbers must. be derived through their corresponding 
““C” Series index-numbers.) 

{ For general purposes, the Annual Rate (in £’s) is obtainable by multiplying the Weekly Rate 


(in shillings) by 2.6083333 [ie., 52% (weeks) divided by 20 (shillings)] —a decimal point of .5 Or more 
being taken to the next higher £. 
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Both the amount of wage and the adjustment scale operate only until the 
Court otherwise determines, and representatives of employers and employees 
have the right to approach the Court for variation of the wage or for variation 
of the adjustment scale. As from February, 1951, the whole basic wage 1s 
adjustable for wages varied according to the “‘ Court ” Index (Third Series).* 
Under the First and Second Series only the “ needs’ portion was varied. 


§ 12. International Comparisons: Retail Price Index-Numbers. 


The following tables give index-numbers of retail prices for various 
countries. Except where otherwise noted, the average prices for the year 
1948 are taken as base (= 100). The figures, which have been taken from 
the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, show fluctuations in prices in each country, and do not measure 
relative price levels as between the various countries included. 


Index-Numbers of Retail Prices in various Countries (<) 
(Source : Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United Nations.) 


(Base : 1948 = 100.) 
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| 4 | ; 
| 9 = | 2 | i A AR 
wm mI < z = Z pe vy; A ia 
=) je] on] < ee ei oS | ty, ) 
< aa) ao | oO 6) =) es fa a 
Town or Number Sao San- a Bom- 
of Localities. 3° 62 Paulo 64 tiago. aoe Cairo. 32 bay LOM 
} 
1939 7X 27 24 | 65 24 61 36 13 35 56 
1940 | 74 30 26 | 68 27 76 | (b) 40 15 37 65 
594 ba: Pa 78 ee | 28 | 72 31 89 49 18 41 71 
5042073 a 84 Ae | 2 75 39 92 66 21 52 79 
1943... ae 87 ses a7. 76 45 93 86 24 76 89 
1944 .- o- 87 es 50 Hi 50 94 99 26 78 93 
1945 87 : 62 77 55 96 104 36 78 93 
1946 88 |(c) 83 71 80 63 95 102 57 85 92 
1947 92 87 92 87 85 98 99 74 92 | (b) 98 
1948 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 {00 
1949 109 97 98 104 I19 IOI 99 108 IOI IOI 
1950 120 96 104 | (6)107 137 107 104 123 103 I0o2 
195! 146 105 113 | 118 167 119 I14 148 109 110 
1952 170 106 133 | I2I 204 . 12 II3 (6) 154 III I19 
| ae Ie 
1952— | | | 
March Qtr. | 162 108 123} 122 | 186} 122] 117] 154 106 115 
June ¥ vel 171 105 132 | 120 | 201 | 122 | 115 | 154 | 113 116 
Sept:e3, 1) 273 105 137 | 120 | 215 | 124| 113] 154 IIl 123 
Dec. ered et oe 106 140 | 120] 216 | 124 | 106 | 155 | 114 124 


a  ————  —  ————— 


(a) The index-numbers in the above table are based mainly on the prices of food, housing, clothing 
and miscellaneous items. (b) New index spliced to former index. (c) Based on fewer than 
twelve months. 


er —————————————————————————————————————————————————————— 


* On 12th September, 1953 the Court decided to discontinue such adjustments. (See Appendix, 
page 213 hereof.) 
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Index-Numbers of Retail Prices in Various Countries*—continued. 
(Base: 1948 = 100.) 

































































> | { - | | | 
— - Za | : I : 
' Q : ~ C ‘ ial S | -| be 
ei Z| % | a2 | 2/48 12.4! 98 lecd 
rr Ue <i E ° | jee} Qa | ~ | we oe % td oO Re Ret, 
mda = b BS A | BA !] Obes BS | has) = 
B4i)/ag| & 2a |;62) £ | Ee eee] 2S | es8! & 
AR | AN x a mrs | mn | mH | Pn< | Px lDe| ~ 
nN or b = 
wot Localities. | © | 2 | 53 [Eima.) 5 | 60 | 34 | 9 | 200 | 34 [Fideo. 
Se een eee eaee ee sone ee | ee Se 
1939 .. ote 47 75 64 29 70 | 74 62 68 |(a) 103 | 58 | 58 
1940 .. o- 53 79 74 32 71 75 67 70 |(@) 119 58 61 
1041 ore ss 61 82 87 34 | (ce) 74 85 78 73 |(a@) 129 61 61 
1942 .. ye 66 84 92 39 78 92 87 79 |(a@) 130 68 62 
LOA Fara ee 68 86 95 42 82 93 gi 84 |(a) 129 72 65 
1944 .. .. | (d)70 88 96 48 86 93 93 87 |(a@) 130 73 68 
1945 .. -. | (d)80 89 98 54 88 93 93 89 |\(a) 132 he 77 
1946 .. .. | (a)88 90 100 59 91 93 93 QI |(a) 132 81 85 
1947... an gt 93 | 101 76 93 96 97 95 |(6) 94 93 98 
1948 .. aD 94 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 .. -- {(c)100 |(c)102 100 II5 106 102 99 104 103 99 105 
1950 004. ore 109 107 |(¢)105 129 II5 103 |(¢) 98 108 106 100 1or 
TOS ious re I22 IIg 22 142 122 119g 102 116 116 108 II5 
1952... ae ae 129 133 152 133 129 105 126 126 110 131 
1952— 
March Qtr... 120 126 130 147 129 127 105 123 123 109 127 
June af se I2I 128 131 150 132 131 105 124 126 IIo 129 
Sept. iE is 122 129 135 153 134 131 105 126 127 EET 133 
Dec. £ He I22 130 136 156 134 131 105 129 128 III 136 





* The index-numbers in the above table are based mainly on the prices of food, housing, clothing and 
miscellan2ous items. 

(a) Base, 1937 = I00. (6) New index as from 17th June, 1947; cannot be linked to former series. 
Annual index-number for 1947 based on fewer than twelve months. (c) New index spliced to former 
index. (d@) Based on fewer than twelve months. (e) Base, 1949 =100. 


INDEX-NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD. 








< S | 
od hd ° . 
“4 s 4 A . Q 
<j < < % ; % 
i ee 
B é é B | s @ Bia] | & 
< oa oO 'S) a oo Fy Fe ~ ~ 
—_—— ee Oe ens | | -: ee _ee ) .C O - a ————— 
Town or Number Sao San- es ae Bom- | 
of Localities. 3° Paulo. 64 tiago. 00 Cairo. 32 Paris. bay. I 
1939 .. .. 74 24 51 23 61 34 II 7 | 33 55 
1940 .. o. 75 25 54 27 74 \(a) 37 13 8 | 36 62 
TO4 fone on 75 28 59 31 gI 47 16 9 | 40 68 
TQ4Z 0. oe 82 31 65 41 94 64 19 10 | 2 76 
1943755. dp 83 36 67 48 93 88 21 13 2 84 
1944 .. Ae 82 47 67 2 93 104 21 17 76 89 
194550.- Be 82 58 68 55 94 108 33 23 78 go 
1946 .. o- 83 74 72 64 94 103 52 39 gt 89 
IQ47). a ate 88 88 82 86 98 99 76 63 99 (a) 97 
1948 .. oe 100 100 106 100 100 100 100 92 100 
TOAQ tate ot PLY 96 104 II5 IOL I02 103 |(b) 100 105 100 
TO5O0 nie Sa 125 103 | (a@)106 134 118 III 118 | 1 5 5 | 109 Ioo 
LOSE. oe 162 108 I2I 169 I31I I20 126 128 II5 107 
1952... oes 201 131 175 al 216 138 117 | (a@)135 141 | 118 118 
1952— 
March Qtr... IgI 120 125 193 135 123 134 144 108 IIr 
June AP A 204 127 I2I 214 137 121 135 139 127 II3 
Sept. a5 ave 206 135 120 232 140 118 136 139 II9 124 
| 141 124 126 


Dec. ‘ Me 202 | 142 119g 22 | 139 107 | 537 
| | 





(a) New index spliced to former index. (6) New index; base, 1949 = 100. (c) Base, 1949 =100. 
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Index-Numbers of Retail Prices in Various Countries—coniinued. 


(Base: 1948 = 100.) 
INDEX-NUMBERS OF RETAIL PRICES OF FOOD—continued. 





























































































































| S| | | eas 
; , | ra) ° | Z x D Fa a Od > 
S ee eee aa | 3 Saunas ie ua pated 
Ss) Sw < E : mS N- | ZMo BA | Mas) s 
iy ae | ed | fa 5 Bo} 88 186a| BS |ESs8) » 
| om <P ° ee] Ao & wm woe a= 
| 2 | as |ean | 2 | & | ae] ad [eas] oa [saa 5 
a ——— |---| Pas ecard | eee 
Mexi- | | 
Town or Number es s : Monte- 
of Localities. | ne | : 2r | 53 | 4dma. 5 | 34 | 9 7) 34 | video. 
City. . | 
1939... ae | 3x 41 76 67 25 62 58 63 |(a@) IOI 45 52 
1940 .. on 31 48 78 | 81 | 28 63 64 65 |(a) 118 46 54 
TO41 +. + | 31 58 80 | 96 32 |(b) 68 76 70 \(a) 121 50 54 
1942 .. ee 36 63 82 | 100 35 7X 87 77 (a) 116 59 56 
1943... as 46 64 82 | 102 39 74 92 84 |(@) 119 66 60 
1944 .. x 59 |(c) 66 83 | 102 45 | 76 94 88 \(a) 121 65 62 
1945... ae 64 |(c) 67 83 103 50 78 94 | go |(a) 122 66 74 
1946 .. Se 83 \(e) 78 83 104 54 81 QI | 2 |(a@) 122 76 83 
1947 .. xe| OS | 85 89 103 74 88 97 97 \(d) 94 92 | 02 
1948 .. -. | 408 | 92 100 100 100 | {00 | 100 100 100 100 100 
} } 
T9490 oe -- | 104 |b 100 |b 103 99 116 106 | 99 103 105 96 100 
1950 .. i: 108 DUT 113 |b 108 134 I2I lp 100 109 113 97 gI 
Ig5I .. ae 124 I2I 130 1 4 150 132 | 103 116 126 108 | 106 
1952. .. Se 144 123 | 143 144. 162 149 | 105 137 | (e)105 IIO 129 
52— | 
March Qtr. 140 124 138 138 158 146 104 132 100 109g 121 
June -_ ae 144 12 142 I4I 159 I52 I05 135 106 IIo 126 
Sept. e ie 146 r22 145 149 163 151 106 137 107 Li2 131 
Dec. ee a 146 122 147 148 166 149 106 142 108 IIo 136 
(a) Base, 1937 = 100. (b) New index spliced to former index. (c) Based on fewer than 
twelve months. (d) New index as from 17th June, 1947 = 1603; cannot be linked to former series. 
Annual index-number for 1947 based on fewer than tw elve months. {e) Base, 15th January, 1952 


= 100; cannot be linked to former series. (f) Base, 1949 =100, 
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CHAPTER II.—WHOLESALE PRICES AND PRICE INDEXES. 
$1. General, 


Two indexes of wholesale prices are compiled by the Bureau. These 

are— 
(1) The Melbourne Wholesale Price Index : 
(1) The Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstufts) Index. 

Particulars of the Melbourne Wholesale Price Index, which is now 
obsolescent, are given in § 3 commencing on page 47 below. 

After reviewing the regimen and weighting of this index the 1930 
Conference of Statisticians resolved that a new index of Wholesale Prices 
of Basic Materials and Foodstufis should be compiled. This index extends 
back to the year 1928 and is compiled monthly. This Wholesale Price 
(Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index is a special purpose index and one 
of a series of Wholesale Price Indexes designed for special purposes. 


§2. Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


1. Price Quotations.—The prices used in the index have in the main 
been obtained directly from manufacturers and merchants, and, with a 
few important exceptions, from Melbourne sources. Apart from locally 
produced building materials and one or two minor commodities, however, 
the price movements may be taken as representative of variations in whole- 
sale prices of basic materials in most Australian markets. 

Commodities in the index are priced in their primary or basic form 
wherever possible and in respect of imported materials as nearly as may be 
at the point where they first make effective impact on the local price 
structure. Thus the price of imported goods is not taken at the time of 
import, but rather on an ex-bond (or into factory) basis. 

Broadly, where home-consumption prices exist for local products, they 
have been used in this index. During the year 1950-51 wool for local 
manufacture was subsidized. The home-consumption price for wool was 
used to calculate the index-numbers shown in the table in paragraph 4, 
page 47. 

2. Commodities and Grouping.—For purposes of this index “ basic ”’ 
materials (as opposed to certain of the Foodstuffs) are commodities in the 
primary or basic forms in which they first enter into productive processes 
carried out in Australia. The regimen comprises 80 commodities, divided 
into seven main groups. Each group is sub-divided into goods which are 
mainly imported, and goods which are mainly home-produced. A full list 
of these commodities is set out below, showing the quantity-multipliers 
(weights) for each commodity, and the percentage of the total aggregate 
value in 1950 contributed by each commodity and group. 


3. Method of Construction.—The index is constructed on the simple 
aggregative fixed-weights formula. The weights (quantity-multipliers) are 
based on estimates of the average annual consumption of the commodities 
in Australia during the period 1928-29 to 1934-35 inclusive. Changes in 
usage, changes of category as between “imported ” and “ home-produced ” 
as affecting some commodities, and changes in the industrial structure have 
affected the validity of some of the weights in the index. These and other 
problems (e.g., dual prices for some commodities) are being examined with 
a view to revision of the regimen, its grouping and weighting, when conditions 
are more stable. 
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Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index. 


Commodities in Regimen, Units of Measurement, Quantity- Multipliers, and Percentage Vaiue-Weight in 1950. 





















































| | | Per- || | | | _Per- 
| | Quantity- | centage | | | Quantity- | centage 
Commodity. Unit. | multiplier. | Value- Commodity. | Unit. multiplier. | Value- 
| (Weight.) | weight 1] | (Weight.) | weight 
| | 1950. || | 1950. 
———————e | | eee 
Metals and Coal— | | Rubber and Hides— | 
Principally Im- | | Principally Im- | 
ported— ported— 
Aluminium... ton | 985 0.05 | Rubber, crude lb. 24,214,400 | Dory, 
Principally Home- | | Principally Home- | 
produced— produced— 
Iron and steel. . ton | 637,000 | 3.19 | Calf skins wt: lb. 4,455,000 | 0,06 
Briquettes .. ton 243,000 0.14 || Cattle hides .. lb. 57,246,000 | 0.48 
Copper, wire | Tanning bark.. ton 23,000 | 0.14 
bars oe ton 7,000 0.38 
Coal : ; one ton 9,300,000 II.21 Total ae 1.85 
Lead, soft pig ton 10,400 0.13 |---| 
Tin, ingots ae ton | 1,250 0.26 | Building Materials— | | 
Zine, ingots .. ton 14,800 0.20 Principally Im- | 
ported— | 
Total | 15.56 | Timber, _ soft- | | 
| —| woods as 1,000 | 346,500 | 5-00 
sup. ft. 
Oils, Fats and | Turpentine .. gallon | 458,000 | 0.07 
Waxes— : Principally Home- 
Principally m- produced— | 
ported— Bricks 5c | 1,000 372,000 | 0.82 
Coconut oil .. ton 6,500 0.22 | Cement ve ton 479,000 | 0.80 
Fuel oil Ys ton 170,000 0.70 Drain-pipes foot 7,270,000 | 0.28 
Linseed oil . gallon 2,250,000 0.68 Glass, window. . I00 82,370 0.06 
Lubricating oil gallon 3,960,000 0.35 sq. ft 
Kerosene, power | gallon | 21,000,000 0.50 Lime ton | 51,144 | 0.07 
Petrol, rst grade | gallon | 78,000,000 3.02 |! Plaster = ton 53,000 | 0.18 
: Reel aad grade| gallon {140,000,000 5.43 Timber, hard- | | 
rincipally Home- woods ma] 100 | 2,575,000 | 1.93 
produced— | sup. ft. | 
Beeswax as lb. 169,112 0.01 | White lead... } cwt. | 60,000 0.09 
Tallow ae ton 26,000 0.23 | Whiting -. | cwt. | 274,000 0.08 
| Coe ea 
Total .. By is Tints | Total | ‘ 9.38 
Textiles— | | Foodstuffs and To- | 
Principally Im- | bacco— 
oe Ore | Principally Im- | | 
emp ote ton 5,575 0.45 ported— | 
Kapok ee Ib. 6,160,000 0.39 Tapioca eer COV Genel it 719,000 | 0.59 
Jute fibre ae ton 874 0.04 || Cocoa,raw.. |  cwt. | 99,500 | 0.47 
rrigianaes tenax ton 2,275 0.02 | Coffee | Ib. | 3,469,000 0.23 
rincipa y 3 {| Mustar« | doz. Ib. 47,000 | . 
produced— 1] Herrings | doz. Ib. | 276,000 | 0.08 
Cotton, raw .. lb. 15,900,000 0.61 1 Salmon werinGOLs 1D. 1,048,000 0.71 
Wool, greasy .. Ib. 50,200,000 | 4.50 || Sild .. ne doz. | 807,300 0.16 
1 | 4-0Z. tins 
Total | a | | 2 || Tobacco, leaf .. | lb. | 17,451,000 | 7-21 
| | | || Principally Home- | 
| produced— 
Chemicals— | | Barley | bushel 4,940,000 | 0.50 
Principally Im- 1 Maize .. | bushel 315,000 0.05 
ported— | 1] Oats.. .. | bushel | 14,970,000 | 1.43 
Ammonium sul- | | Rice 40 cwt. | 323,200 | 0.19 
p pete ; ton 23,830 0.16 ] meee .. | bushel 39,900,000 | 3-75 
otash, muriate ton 4,055 0.04 | nions se ton 41,000 0.25 
Potash, sul- | : | Peas. . ae bushel 644,000 | 0.18 
phate os ton | 2,025 0.02 | Potatoes At ton 348,000 2.28 
Soda ash : ton | 21,400 0.13 | Sugar - | ton 336,000 | 3.87 
Soda, nitrate .. ton | I,100 0.OI | Beef | roo lb. | 7,004.750 | 8.88 
Soda, nitrate— 1] Lamb Aad Ib 83, 119,000 | 1.54 
Chilean ae ton | 3,600 0.03 || Mutton Beal lb. '430,414,000 | 4-05 
Sulphur $F ton | 95,500 | 0.79 || Pork a Ib. 47,562,000 | 1.24 
Principally Home- | | Butter fat Ib. 394 500,000 | 5.28 
produced— | Lard 2+ | Ib. | 1,427,000 | 0.02 
Arsenic ton | 1,531 0.03 || Milk a ae 159,900,000 | 4-70 
Blood and bone ton 34,431 0.11 || Currants | 9,900,000 | 0.14 
Methylated | Sultanas | 18,000,000 | 0.28 
spirits ore gallon | 2,374,000 | 0.09 || Grapes io 94,000 | 0.37 
Soda crystals .. ton | 4,986 0.02 || as 
Pal tel ira! ooo | yon 704,144 es | Total .. | Te ae | 51.91 
Sulphuric acid | on | 226,450 0.87 || 
|| All Groups— 
T eet | Principally Imported .. ae fe 31.78 
otal | 3-95 || Principally Home-produced _ ae 68.22 
| i a 


| Total .. ye I00.00 
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4. Index-Numbers.—Index-numbers for each group of commodities and 
for all groups combined for the index of wholesale prices of basic materials 
and foodstuffs are given in the following table. Current index-numbers, on 
the base: Average of three years s ended June, 1939 = 100, are published i in 
the Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 


Wholesale Price (Basic Materials and Foodstuffs) Index-Numbers, 1928 to 
December, 1952. 


(Base of each Group: Year 1928 = 100.) 


F P asic Materials < 
3asic Materials. Basic Materials and 






























































Foodstuffs. 
l ary aes Food- {7 
Brea | | | | por Goods! Goods 
eriod. reat OLS; Rub- ; ana | princi-| princi- 
motel Fats | Tex- \chemi-| ber pune: Total To- pally | pally All 
Coal, |, 22d | tiles. | cals. | and | ypa¢_ | “Al| bacco.} Tm- | Home | Groups. 
al. | Waxes. | Hides.| tals por- | Pro- 
gee mre ted. | duced. 
| -— | a] —_|——_|—__|—_—_ 
| 
1928 a oe {00 100 100 | 100 | 100 | 100 |; 100 100 100 100 100 
1929... ae 100 | 102 | 83 | 98 771 98 98 107 IOI 103 103 
1930 a -2 | 95 | 108 61 95 55 | 100 93 95 105 2 95 
193I.. oe ecor| 109 | 57] 98 | 58 101 | 2 81 III 79 87 
1932 7 a 83 | 107 | 54 | 98 53 98 | 88 79 108 76 84 
1933 ae oe 82 88 | 62 | 95 | 56 100 83 78 IOI 75 81 
1934 oc ote 79 | 82 66 | 89 60 98 | 80 81 99 75 81 
1935 ae sie | “74 88 62 | 82 59 97 79 85 103 76 83 
1936 nS aot 72 | gI A | aa ae 99 | 82 gl 105 s 87 
1037 we ee 79 95 7 2 9 | I10 gt 93 113 4 gI 
1938 a ae 80 | 95 61 | 83 66 104 88 96 109 85 gI 
1939 Slit: ae 81 | 97 | 65 | 84 76 105 90 95 III 86 92 
1940 ey ye 84-| 123 | 78 97 93 | 12 104 100 134 go IOI 
1941 oe ae 88 | 134 | 82 106 98 | 137 II2 104 156 gI 107 
1942 oe en 97 151 93 116 IO4 | 154 125 119 180 IOI 120 
1943 | 103 | 160 | I10 118 | 106 | 181 135 121 199 103 126 
| 
1944 ae te 103 | 160 | 108 | 118 106 | 183 135 122 200 104 12 
1945 Ae .. | 103} 153 108 | 1G 8 106 | 184 133 126 198 106 128 
1946 2 ie 102 | 142 | 119 116 | 104 187 I3I 128 194 107 128 
1947 se i 107 142 165 | 116 94 194 137 197, 202 114 135 
1948 ae ae 129 159 234 | 127 100 204 157 156 217 135 155 
| | 
1949 .. .. | 160} 166 254 | 138] 96 | 213 175 175 225 | 156 173 
1950... peri r7Onl 179 | 382 | 179] 155 258 | 208 202 263 | 183 203 
1951 ae -2 | 235 | 196 475 |. 229 | 248 327, 261 246 299 235 251 
1952 te el Zoo 216 408 | 297 193 432 304 275 324 273 286 
1952— | 
January 56 272 210 4.34 258 204 | 382 85 252 313 249 265 
February ie 286 210 402 261 199 | 413 293 266 323 261 276 
March or 287 210 362 | 269 198 | 414 2Q1 274 323 265 280 
April .. a 291 210 371 | 269 198 | 414 294 279 325 270 283 
May oe - se: 216 401 269 210 | 454 307 27 330 278 289 
une .. oe 29 217 409 272 224 454 30 252 330 280 292 
July .. ate 308 217, 4.09 283 211 456 313 288 330 286 297 
August 53 310 217 415 288 182 438 310 287 322 287 295 
September ap 314 | 217 404 287 179 439 311 280 322 282 292 
October 3 307 221 423 288 176 439 311 268 323 273 285 
November ie 307 | 22 423 288 168 4A 311 265 322 272 284 
December 307 | 22: 437 288 be BS 441 312 276 324 279 290 


§ 3. Melbourne Wholesale Price Index. 


1. General.—An index of Melbourne wholesale prices was first computed 
in 1912. It relates chiefly to basic materials and foods weighted in accord- 
ance with consumption in the years immediately preceding that date. 
Neither the component items of the regimen nor the weighting have been 
varied. Consequently, the index is outmoded for current use and is a 
measure of variations in wholesale prices based on the weighting originally 
determined. It has some historic significance as a measure of changes in 
the prices of its component items combined in the proportions in which 
they were in common use about the year 1910. It is now published only 
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on an annual basis and is mainly used as an approximate indication of long- 
term trends since the year 1861, for which it was first compiled. A descrip- 
tion of the index and a list of the commodities included in it were published 
on pages 43 to 45 of Labour Report No. 38 for 1949. 


2. Index-Numbers.—1861 to 1952 (1911 base)—Index-numbers for 
each group of commodities, as well as for all groups combined, are shown 
in the following table :— 


Melbourne Wholesale Price Index-Numbers, 1861 to 1952. 






























































(Base of each Group: Year 1911 = 1,000.) 
| | 
Metals | Wool, Agricul- | | All 
| Cotton, .| Dairy | Grocer- | Building | Chemi- 
eae Coat. Leather, pabe ee Produce.| fes. | Meat. Materials.| cals. Groups 
&e. ae 

ey Sy ey eee | — | | | TT 
1861 ote 1,438 | 1,381 1,583 1,008 1,963 os 1,070 2,030 1,538 
1871 ate 1,096 1,257 1,236 864 1,586 ate 1,044 1,409 1,229 
r881 pa 3.57611) or rrs 1,012 935 1,422 | oe 1,091 1,587 {, {21 
3891 ae 895 847 1,024 995 1,032 888 780 1,194 945 
1901 AG 1,061 774 928 1,029 1,048 1,345 841 917 974 
1902 ote 1,007 756 1,192 1,215 945 1,447 837 881 {,051 
1903 .- 923 834 1,209 1,059 936 1,443 875 92 1,049 
1904 aE 821 885 4 754 876 916 1,427 845 875 890 
1905 es 772 | 850 894 980 942 1,209 809 859 910 
1906 we 882 | 978 916 972 923 1,110 896 864 948 
1907 Ae phe SLY, 1,017 973 1,020 948 | 1,294 968 961 1,021 
1908 Ac 1,033 gor | 1,312 1,198 968 1,335 935 891 a) 
1909 at I,Ol4 907 1,000 I,I1g 978 1,088 grr 815 993 
1910 .. | 1,004 | 1,052 969 1,100 999 1,008 996 898 {003 
ott we {,000 1,000 1,000 {,000 {,000 {,000 1,000 1,000 {,000 
1912 ate 1,021 9gI 1,370 1,206 1,052 1,357 1,057 978 1,170 
19ls 1,046 | 1,070 1,097 1,054 1,024 1,252 1,128 995 1,188 
1914 1,099 1,032 1,207 1,137 1,021 1,507 1,081 1,253 1,149 
Igrs 1,284 1,017 2,162 1,530 1,133 2,435 1,275 1,528 1,604 
1916 1,695 1,423 1,208 1,485 1,322 2,515 1,491 1,760 1,504 
1917 . 2,129 | 2,008 1,157 1,423 1,343 | 2,403 1,884 2,171 | ,662 
1918 ae 2,416 | 2,360 1,444 1,454 1,422 2,385 2,686 "8,225 1.934 
1919 -+ | 2,021 2,363 1,987 1,651 T,514 2,342 2,852 2,896 2,055 
1920 ate 2,302 2,625 2,460 2,213 1,920 3,279 3,226 2,834 2,483 
1921 as 4,178 1,361 1,767 2,000 1,977 2,158 2,733 2,303 1,903 
1932 ae 1,941 1,681 1,628 | 1,648 1,869 1,787 2,005 1,965 1,758 
1923 Seal 35820 2,148 1,778 1,840 1,746 2,579 2,024 | 1,933 1,944 
3934 -. | 1,835 3,418 | 1,647 1,655 1,721 2,223 | 1,824 | 1,806 1,885 
1925 ae 1,851 | 1,966 | 1,796 | 1,636 1,728 2,212 | 1,711 | 1,790 1,844 
1926 Ae pes ayy 1,582 | 2,001 1,784 | 1,730 1,930 | 1,664 ¥,816 1,832 
1927 Se 1,962 | 1,6§0 | 1,826 | 1,823 | 1,724 2,11t | 1,623 | 1,866 1,817 
1928 we 1,912 | 1,781 | 1,726 | 1,752 1,707 2,015 1,744 | 1,928 1,792 
1929 ne 1,912 1,555 | 1,793 1,854 | 1,689 2,245 1,755 | 1,943 1,803 
19$0 .. 1,867 | 1,127 1,484 1,627 1,666 2,024 1,875 1,982 1,596 
Iggr 1,826 1,040 | 1,322 1,398 1,794 1,512 2,025 2,166 1,429 
1932 a 1,736 | 998 | 1,230 1,304 | 1,766 Yast 2,043 2,137 1,411 
19338 ve | 1,713 | 2,378 | 1,175 1,194 | 1,714 | 1,485 | 2,062 2,105 1,409 
19034 ant) wt GOO 1,261 | 3,288 | 1,274 | 2,735 |. 1,54@ | 2,0r§ | 2,017 1,471 
1985 ‘is 1,602 1,217 1,344 | 1,325 | 1,729 | 1,508 | 1,964 | 1,996 1,469 
1936 .. | 1,566 1,330 | 1,480 1,35I | 1,731 1,684 | 1,969 | 1,907 1,543 
1937 | 3,972 1,406 | 1,604 | 1,451 | 1,750 | 1,678 | 2,430 2,006 1,656 
1938 | 1,746 1,051 1,789 | 1,549 1,747 | 1,87% | 2,238 | 2,059 1,662 
1939 | 2,758 |  1,ror 1,820 | 1,557 1,752 | 1,710 | 2,220 | 2,075 1,665 
1940 | 1,854 | 4,362 1,567 7S67 sey Oe 1,882 | - 2,890 2,298 1,713 
1941 | 1,960 | 1,402 1,721 1,554 | 1,883 | 1,776 3,138 | 2,527 1,796 
1942 fe 2,146 1,507 1,900 | 1,665 | 1,938 | 2,312 | 3,409 | 2,437 1,977 
1943 on 2,272 1,945 | 1,964 | 1,716| 1,939 | 2,366 | 3,764 | 2,442 2,117 
1944 oumni2, 27.0 1,967 | 2,052 | 1,721 | 1,949 | 2,470 | 3,768 | 2,442 2,159 
1945 ie 2,270 1,960 2,259 | 1,726 1,967 2,560 3,770 2,527 2,228 
1946 ae 2,262 2.062 1,951 1,722 1,977 2,589 $9720) 2,614 2,162 
1947 ee 2,390 2,690 | 2,019 1,763 2,174 | 2,748 | 3,800 | 2,843 2,360 
1948 aro dt Peer 3,619 | 2,383 | 2,104 | 2,435] 2,076 | 4,631 | 3,180 2,824 
1949 - 3,502 | 3,066 2,876 | . 2,309 | 2,558 | 3,356 | 4,611 3,221 3,191 
r'950 3,902 5.464 3,155 | 2,459] 2,829 | 4,616 |(a) 5,567 3,263 3.816 
1951 5.080 7,943 4,512 2,930 2,850 6,438 \(@) 7,074 3,294 5.698 
1982 6,481 7,365 5,038 4,024 3.455 6,289 |\(a) 9,338 3,723 5,647 


a a Ea aa a edad ed aie 
Notz.—The figures given in this table are comparable in the vertical columns, but are not 
directly comparable horizontally. 


(a) The regimen and weighting of the original Building Materials group of this index have become 
unreal. The movement shown here for this group between 1949 and 1952 has been calculated in 
accordance with the movement occurring in the Building Materials group of the Basic Materials and 
Foodstuffs Index. 
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§ 4, International Comparisons: Wholesale Price Index-Numbers. 


The following table gives index-numbers of wholesale prices for the 


period 1939 to December, 1952, for Australia and other countries. 


Except 


where otherwise noted, the average prices in each country for the year 1948 
are taken as base (= 100). The figures, which have been taken from the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics published by the Statistical Office of the United 
Nations, show fluctuations in prices in each country, and do not measure 
relative price levels as between the various countries included. 


Index-Numbers of Wholesale Prices in Various Countries. 


(Source : Monthly Bulletin of Statistics of the Statistical Office of the United Nations.) 


(Base : 1948 = 100.) 


















































< | Bs . 
Period. 4 3 < a | . = = o 
sal NS < J a | a | A = re 
z - Pe | a | & Ble eb 8 
= a S) o | A | & ce Fy kas Kas 
— —_—____e oOo: —nkSk—s Ss a a a a a ae 
1939 ee oe 59 28 51 28 46 32 Il 6 29 45 
1940 he os 65 29 56 30 68 39 15 8 33 57 
1941 ac re 69 36 60 35 80 49 18 Io 36 64 
1942 ce Sis 78 43 64 48 84 63 22 I2 44 73 
1943 oe te 81 49 66 53 84 80 25 14 60 82 
1944 7 me 82 53 68 55 85 | 95 28 15| 67 85 
1945 aig aye 83 61 68 58 84 IOI 40 22 68 85 
1946 .- + 83 (a) 71 72 | «68 83 98 63 38) 74 85 
1947 ah eas 87 86 84 |(a) 87 gl 92 76 58\(a) 81 95 
1948 = xe 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100; {00 100 
1949 ae she II2 IIo 103 II4 102 94 tor |(b) 100) 104 100 
1950 at aie 132 127 109 134 II5 104 116 108| 109g I05 
1951 eee a 163 154 124 175 147 116 166 138| 120 I22 
1952 os oe 184 172 117 217 143 13 164 I45| 105 129 
1952— 
March Qtr. os 176 168 120 195 150 I2I 172 I5I| III 127 
June ae a: 185 167 117, 211 144. II4 166 145] 102 128 
Sept. ae 190 174 116 230 140 DLe 160 144| 106 128 
Dec. - ats 185 77, II4 232 139 | 105 161 I40| 104 130 
UNITED 
, AS % p : - KINGDOM. by 
oe es | au anaes = f a znd Aad 
MMe) Be) es] B | Be | B | BS | SeS| Board nono) EES 
Ao) aS FA rg ° 5 = | zB ke e mist. | 2S 
SSO! An | 2N A Mas n mea |Da<«| Trade. Dana 
1939 ws .: 38 37 58 56 27 54 48 56 47 46 48 
1940 ane ae 39 46 65 73 30 68 62 62 62 59 49 
1941 Ss ae 42 53 7B 90 35 80 79 68 70 65 55 
1942 .- . 46 56 77 95 44 88 go 76 73 69 62 
1943 .- .- 56 57 82 96 51 92 94 83 74 70 64 
1944 os os 69 58 85 97 53 92 96 86 76 72 65 
1945 a os 76 64 86 98 55 gI 95 87 97, 74 66 
1946 a are 88 89 86 93 59 87 92 89 80 78 76 
1947 = . 93 96 go 97 80 93 96 94 88 gi 93 
1948 ve os 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1949 a3 ae IIo 104 99 102 140 IOI 95 106 105 104 95 
1950 Ae as I20 117 |. 108 II5 163 106 94 II3 120 I1g 99 
IQ51 a ots 148 143 126 143 192 140 I05 129 146 138 IIo 
1952 ae at 154 140 140 152 201 148 102 148 149 138 107 
ae —— | — —— 
1952— 
March Qtr. ee 155 144 139 150 | 199 | 150 104 144 152 r40 108 
June a a 156 140 139 150 | 204 | 150 102 147 149 138 107 
Sept. Af on 153 137 140 155 | 203 149 IOI 150 148 137 107 
Dec. Ap | 152 138 142 156 | 197 144 IOI I51I 149 136 106 























(a) New index linked to former index. (b) New index ; base, 1949 = I00. 
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WHOLESALE AND RETAIL PRICES,NOMINAL, AND EFFECTIVE OR REAL WAGES - INDEX-NUMBERS 
AUSTRALIA, I9II ro [952 


(BASE OF EACH SERIES: YEAR 191! = 1,000) 
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EXPLANATION.—The index-numbers in the graph above are for the Six Capital Cities as a whole, with the exception of those for Wholesale Prices up to the fourth quarter 
of 1927, which are for Melbourne. The wholesale prices graph shows the trend of prices according to the ‘‘old’’ Melbourne Index up to the fourth quarter of 1927, but thereafter, 
this index having been “ spliced ” with the Basic Materials and Foodstuffs Index, the curve line moves in accordance with the variations of the latter. The price quotations for this 
index are, in the main, obtained from Melbourne sources, but their movements may be taken as representative of fluctuations in most Australian markets. For the period 1911-1914 
the “C ” Series index-numbers are taken back from the true base (November, 1914 = 1,000) by means of the ‘‘ A’’ Series Index (Food and Rent of All Houses). Real wages are 


computed on the basis of the “‘ C ”’ Series Retail Price Index, 
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CHAPTER III—WAGES AND HOURS. 


§ 1. Arbitration and Wages Board Acts and Associated Legislation. 


1. General.—Particulars regarding the operation of Commonwealth and 
State Laws for the regulation of wages, hours and conditions of labour were 
first compiled for the year 1913, and reviews to the end of each annual period 
appear in previous issues of the Labour Report. A conspectus of Acts in 
force relating to Workers’ Compensation is included in this issue in Chapter 


IV. (see page 137). 


2. Laws Regulating Industrial Matters.—The principal Laws in force 
regulating rates of wage, hours of labour, and working conditions generally 
in both Commonwealth and State jurisdictions at the end of 1952 are listed 
below :— 


CoMMONWEALTH. 


Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1952. 

Defence Transition (Residual Provisions) Act 1952. 
Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1952. 

Coal Industry Act 1946-1952. 

Stevedoring Industry Act 1949. 

Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act 1949-1952. 
Navigation Act I9gI2-1952. 


STATES. 
New South Wales .. Industrial Arbitration Act 1940-1952. 
Coal Industry Act 1946-1951. 
Victoria... .. Factories and Shops Acts 1928-1951. 
Queensland .. Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts 
1932 to 1952. 
South Australia .. Industrial Code 1920-1951. 
Western Australia .. Industrial Arbitration Act 1912-1952. 
Mining Act 1904-1952. 
Tasmania .. .. Wages Boards Act 1920-1951. 


3. Methods of Administration.—(i) CommonwEaLra—(a) Common- 
wealth Conciliation and Arbitration Tribunal—Under placitum (xxxv) of 
section 51 of the Commonwealth of Australia Constitution, the Commonwealth 
Parliament is empowered to make laws with respect to “conciliation and 
arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes extending 
beyond the limits of any one State’. The Parliament has made such a law, 
namely, the Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 


This Act defines “an industrial dispute” as a “ dispute (including a 
threatened, impending or probable dispute) as to industrial matters, which 
extends beyond the limits of any one State and a situation which is likely 
to give rise to a dispute as to industrial matters which so extends”. Such 
disputes are dealt with, in part, by a Court constituted under the Act, and 
otherwise by Conciliation Commissioners appointed under the Act. At the 
present time, the Court comprises a Chief Judge and six other Judges, whilst 
there is a Chief Conciliation Commissioner and twelve other Conciliation 
Commissioners. 
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The Act provides that where a State award or determination is inconsistent 
with an award issued by the Commonwealth Authority, the latter shall 
prevail, and the Commonwealth Court can also restrain a State Authority 
from proceeding in a matter already covered, or being dealt with, by the 
Commonwealth Authority. 


During the 1939-45 War, the powers of the Court were considerably 
enlarged under National Security (Industrial Peace) Regulations to secure 
the prompt settlement of tmdustrial disputes. The Defence Transition 
(Residual Provisions) Act 1952 provides for the continuation of awards, 
orders, determinations or decisions made under these National Security 
Regulations unless revoked by a Commonwealth or State industrial authority. 


The allocation of the respective powers and functions of the Court and 
the Conciliation Commissioners is defined by Statute. The Court deals with 
industrial disputes in so far as they concern the standard hours of work in 
an industry, the basic wage for both adult males and aduit females and 
questions relating to long service leave with pay, but all other matters in 
dispute are dealt with by a Conciliation Commissioner. There is, however, 
provision for a Conciliation Commissioner to refer any dispute or any part of 
a dispute to the Court for determination, but a Conciliation Commissioner 
is only entitled to so refer a matter if he is of the opinion, and if the Chief 
Judge concurs in that opinion, that the matter is one of such importance 
that, in the public interest, it should be dealt with by the Court. 


In addition to the functions outlined above, the Act empowers the Court 
to make orders concerning the interpretation, and relating to the enforcement, 
of orders and awards. The Act also makes provision for the registration 
of associations of employees and employers, and certain powers in connexion 
therewith are, by the Act, given to the Court. 


Although, in certain circumstances, there is a right of approach to the 
High Court with respect to decisions of the Court, the circumstances are 
very limited, and, for practical purposes, it can be said that decisions given 
by the Court are final. Decisions given by a Conciliation Commissioner, 
however, may be made the subject of appeal to the Court (i.e., the Arbitration 
Court) provided the party desirmg to appeal can satisfy the Chief Judge, 
by way of application for leave to appeal, that the order or award the subject 
of the application deals with a matter of such importance that leave to appeal 
should, in the public interest, be granted. 


Whilst many of the minor powers of the Court may be exercised by a Court 
constituted by one Judge, in all major matters, e.g., questions relating to 
the basic wage, standard hours of work, long service leave, applications 
concerning registered organizations and also appeals from orders or awards 
made by Conciliation Commissioners, the Court must be constituted by at 
least three Judges one of whom may be the Chief Judge. 


The Conciliation Commissioners have been given wide powers, without 
technical and artificial hindrances, to go to the cause of impending industrial 
trouble in the particular industries to which they have been assigned and to 
endeavour to remove the cause of the trouble by conciliating the disputants. 
If this fails, the Conciliation Commissioner should then, but not until then, 
with no further formalities, act in an arbitral capacity to prevent or settle 
the dispute by making an award or order. Prior to 1947, there was no 
division of work as between the Court and Conciliation Commissioners, a 
dispute being dealt with by either one or other part of the Tribunal, with the 
exception that questions relating to the basic wage and standard hours could 
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only be dealt with by at least three Judges of the Court sitting together. 
There was also, at that time, a right of appeal to the Court against a decision 
of a Conciliation Commissioner. The amending Act of 1947 brought about 
the division of work between the two parts of the Tribunal, and, at the same 
time, made decisions of Conciliation Commissioners final. However, a 
further amending Act passed in 1952 gives the Full Court (consisting of 
not less than three judges) power to hear appeals from decisions of Conciliation 
Commissioners, from decisions of single judges appointed to deal with in- 
dustrial disputes in the maritime industry and the Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
electric Scheme and from decisions of the Public Service Arbitrator. From 
19th December, 1952, jurisdiction for the settlement of interstate disputes 
in the maritime industry has been transferred from a Conciliation Com- 
missioner to a single judge of the Court. The Snowy Mountains Hydro- 
electric Power Act 1951 also gives a single judge of the Court power to hear 
and determine industrial disputes affecting employees working on this project. 


(6) Coal Industry Tribunal.—The Coal Industry Tribunal was established 
under the Commonwealth Coal Industry Act No. 40 of 1946 and the New 
South Wales Coal Industry Act No. 44 of 1946 to consider and determine 
interstate disputes and, m respect of New South Wales only, intra-State 
disputes between the Australian Coal and Shale Employees’ Federation 
and employers in the coal-mining industry. 


Special war-time bodies were created to deal with specific aspects of 
the coal industry, reference to which was made in previous issues of the 
Labour Report (see No. 41, page 53), but under amending legislation passed 
jointly by the Commonwealth and New South Wales Parliaments in 1951 the 
Tribunal was vested with authority to deal with all interstate industrial 
disputes in the coal-mining industry, irrespective of the trade union involved 
and in the case of New South Wales intra-State disputes also. The Tribunal 
consists of one person who may appoint two assessors nominated by the 
parties to advise him in matters relating to any dispute. Subsidiary 
authorities are the Local Coal Authorities and Mine Conciliation Committees 
who may be appointed to assist in the prevention and settlement of certain 
disputes. An amendment to the Commonwealth Coal Industry Act passed 
in 1952 makes it obligatory for the Tribunal to use conciliation and 
arbitration to settle industrial disputes. 


(c) Australian Stevedoring Industry Board.—The Australian Stevedoring 
Industry Board (established under the Stevedormg Industry Act 1949) 
replaced the Stevedoring Industry Commission set up in 1947 in con- 
tinuation of war-time authorities. The functions of the Board are the 
regulation and control of the performance of stevedoring operations, the 
development of port facilities, the provision of labour for stevedoring opera- 
tions, the payment of attendance money, the establishment of employment 
bureaux and the provision of medical facilities and amenities for waterside 
workers. The Board is responsible for registration of employers and water- 
side workers and may delegate any of its powers to Waterside Employment 
Committees. 


The arbitral jurisdiction formerly exercised by the Stevedoring Industry 
Commission to prevent and settle industrial disputes and regulate industria! 
matters in the industry is now vested in the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration and is exercisable by a single judge, who may 
refer questions of law for the opinion of the Full Court. 
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(d) Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator.—Wages, hours of labour and 
working conditions in the Commonwealth Public Service are regulated by the 
Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator, under powers conferred by the 
Public Service Arbitration Act 1920-1952. The system of arbitration 
commenced to operate in I9gI2, cases being heard by the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, as part of the ordinary work of that 
Court. From 1920, however, the control was transferred to the Arbitrator, 
who is appointed by the Government for a term of seven years, and who 
need not necessarily have legal qualifications. In 1952 legislation was 
enacted providing for right of appeal to the Full Court from decisions of 
the Arbitrator. | 


(e) Australian Capital Territory Industrial Board.—The regulation of 
industrial matters in the Australian Capital Territory under a local Industrial 
Board commenced in the year 1922. An amending Ordinance gazetted on 
19th May, 1949, however, abolished the Board and transferred its functions 
to authorities established by the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act. A separate Registry of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration was established in Canberra. Industrial matters formerly 
dealt with by the Industrial Board are now determined either by the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration or by the Conciliation 
Commissioner assigned to the Australian Capital Territory. 

Details of the provisions relating to the Board during its period of 
jurisdiction may be found in issues of the Labour Report prior to No. 37 


(see No. 36, p. 51). 


(ii) Srares—(a) New South Wales.——The controlling authority is the 
Industrial Commission of New South Wales consisting of a President 
and five other Judges. Subsidiary tribunals are the Conciliation Commis- 
sioners, the Apprenticeship Commissioner, Conciliation Committees and 
Apprenticeship Councils constituted for particular industries. Kach 
Conciliation Committee consists of a Conciliation Commissioner as chairman 
and equal representatives of employers and employees. The Apprenticeship 
Commissioner and the members of the Conciliation Committee for an 
industry constitute the Apprenticeship Council for the industry. 
These subsidiary tribunals may make awards binding on industries, but an 
appeal to the Industrial Commission may be made against any award. - 
Special Commissioners with conciliatory powers only may be appointed. 
Compulsory control commenced in Igor, after the earlier Acts of 1892 and 
1899 providing for voluntary submission of matters in dispute bad proved 
abortive. 


(b) Victoria.—The authorities are separate Wages Boards for the 
occupations and industries covered, each consisting of a chairman and equal 
numbers of representatives of employers and employees, and a Court of 
Industrial Appeals, the latter presided over by a Judge of the County Court. 
The system was instituted in the State in 1896, and represents the first 
instance in Australia of legal regulation in this sphere. 


(c) Queensland.—The authority is the Industrial Court, consisting of a 
Judge of the Supreme Court and not more than four members appointed by 
the Governor in Council. Legal control was first instituted in 1907 with the 
passing of the Wages Board Act. 


(d) South Australia.—The principal tribunal is called the Industrial 
Court ; there are also Industrial Boards consisting of a chairman and equal 
numbers of representatives of employers and employees for the various 
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industries, and a Board of Industry. The Court is composed of the President 
(a person eligible for appointment as a Judge of the Supreme Court) who 
may be joined by two assessors who must be employed in the industry 
concerned. Deputy Presidents may also be appointed. The ** Living 
Wage ” is declared by the Board of Industry, composed of the President or 
Deputy President of the Industrial Court and four Commissioners. Legal 
control was first instituted in 1goo. 


(e) Western Australia.—The system of contro] comprises an Arbitration 
Court, Industrial Boards, Conciliation Committees and a Conciliation 
Commissioner. Employers and employees are equally represented on both 
Boards and Committees. The Court consists of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court and two members. Commissioners may also be appointed by the 
Minister for the settlement of particular disputes. Legal control dates back 
to Igoo. 


Since 1949, legislation has provided for the appoimtment of a Western 
Australian Coal Industry Tribunal to settle intra-state disputes in the coal- 
mining industry in Western Australia. It was not, however, until April, 
1952, that persons were appointed to the Tribunal. The Tribunal consists 
of a Chairman and four other members (two representatives each of 
employers and employees). Boards of reference may be appointed by the 
Tribunal and decisions of the Tribunal may be reviewed by the President of 
the Arbitration Court. 


(f) Tasmania.—The authority consists of Wages Boards for separate 
industries, comprising a Chairman, appointed by the Governor, and equal 
numbers of representatives of employers and workers, appointed by the 
Minister administering the Act. The system was instituted in IgIo. 


4. Awards, Determinations, and Agreements: in Force.—Considerable 
extension of the principle of the fixation of legal minimum and marginal 
rates of wage and of working conditions has taken place since I9I13 when 
the tabulation of such statistics was first undertaken by the Bureau, and 
until 1939 fig:res showing approximately the magnitude of these operations 
were published in this Report. Since that vear their publication has ceased 
owing to great difficulties in obtaining precise data for reasons explained 
in part in the following paragraph. 

With reference to the number of industrial awards and registered industrial 
agreements in force at the end of any period, awards and determinations 
made by both State and Commonwealth tribunals generally continue in 
force after the term of operation mentioned therein has expired, until 
rescinded or superseded by a subsequent order or award. Clause 48 (2) 
of the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that, after 
the expiration of the period specified, the award shall, unless the Court 
otherwise orders, continue in force until a new award has been made ; 
provided that, where in pursuance of this sub-section an award has continued 
in force after the expiration of the period specified in the award, any award 
made by the Court for the settlement of a new industrial dispute between 
the parties may, if the Court so orders, be made retrospective to a date not 
earlier than the date upon which the Court first had cognizance of that 
dispute. In the Industrial Code of South Australia, Clause 47 (2), and in 
legislation for other States, similar provisions are in force. All industrial 
agreements continue in force after the expiration of the term mentioned 
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until rescinded or superseded by a subsequent agreement or order. The 
Tasmanian Wages Boards Act 1934 repealed Part IV. of the Principal Act 
providing for industrial agreements and all such agreements ceased to 
operate from the commencement of the Act unless an agreement existed in 
a trade to which no determination of a Board was applicable, in which case 
the agreement remained in force until its expiry or until a determination 
was made. 


5. New Legislation and Special Reports.—Information concerning the 
main provisions of various Industrial Acts in force throughout Australia 
was given in earlier Reports, and brief reviews are furnished each year of 
the more important aspects of new industrial legislation having special 
application to the terms of awards or determinations. The period January 
to December, 1952, 1s covered by this Report. 


(1) Commonwealth.—The Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1952 transferred 
the authority to make provisions in awards relating to annual leave and sick 
leave from. the Court to Conciliation Commissioners. Matters in dispute can 
be referred. from a Conciliation Commissioner to the Full Court and appeals 
can be made from decisions of Conciliation Commissioners to the Full Court. 


The Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric Power Act 1952 and the Public 
Service Arbitration Act 1952 provided for appeals to the Full Court from 
decisions of Tribunals set up by these Acts. 


The Navigation Act 1952 inserted a new Part (Xa., Industrial Matters) 
in the Principal Act. This part gives a single Judge of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration authority to hear and determine 
interstate industrial disputes in the maritime industry. Appeals can be 
made from the decisions of the single Judge to the Full Court. 


The Coal Industry Act 1952 made it obligatory for the Coal Industry 
Tribunal to use conciliation and arbitration when determining industrial 
disputes in the coal-mining industry. 


(1) New South Wales.—The provisions in the Industrial Arbitration Act 
relating to long service leave have been amended. Pro-rata long-service 
leave has been granted to employees who are forced to terminate their 
employment and the effect of industrial disputes, slackness of trade and 
the transfer of businesses on the continuity of service of employees has been 


defined. 
(iii) Vactoria.—The Factories and Shops Acts were not amended in 1952. 


(iv) Queensland.—The main provision of amendments to the Industrial 
Conciliation and Arbitration Acts in 1952 was the granting of thirteen weeks 
long-service leave to employees after twenty years continuous service. 
Payment of long-service leave and annual leave is to be made at actual 
(as distinct from award) rates of pay. Haster Saturday has been added to the 
list of holidays. Other provisions dealt with sick leave, payment for holidays, 
records to be kept by unions and the recovery of wages. 


(v) South Australia.—There were no amendments made to the Industrial 
Code in 1952. 


(vi) Western Australia.—Amendments to the Industrial Arbitration Act 
in 1952 affected provisions dealing with trade union rules and records, the 
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election of union officials, secret ballot of union members, re-registration 
of trade unions, and other matters. The Court has been given power to 
cancel or suspend its orders or awards. 


(vii) Tasmania.—The Wages Boards Act was not amended during 1952. 


(vill) Australian Capital Territory—There was no special industrial 
legislation affecting only the Australian Capital Territory passed in 1952. 
However, legislation passed by the Commonwealth Parliament (see para. 
5(1) above) covered employees in the Territory. 


§ 2. Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour. 


1. General.—The collection of data respecting the nominal rates of 
wage payable in different callings and in occupations in various industries 
carried on in each State was first undertaken by this Bureau in the early 
part of the year 1913. Owing to the difficulty of ascertaining reliable par- 
ticulars of the numbers of apprentices, improvers and other juvenile workers 
to whom progressive rates of wage fixed according to increasing age or 
experience were payable from year to year, the inquiry was confined to 
the rates of wage payable to adult workers only, and was further limited 
generally to those industries in operation within the metropolitan area of 
each State. In order to make the inquiry comprehensive, however, certain 
industries were included which were not carried on in the capital cities, e.g., 
mining, shipping, agriculture, and the pastoral industry. The particulars 
acquired were obtained primarily from awards, determinations and industrial 
agreements under Commonwealth and State Acts, and related to the minimum 
wage prescribed. In cases where no award, determination or agreement 
was in force, the ruling union or predominant rate of wage was ascertained 
from employers and secretaries of trade unions. For convenience of com- 
parison weekly rates of wage were adopted. In many instances, however, 
the wages were based on daily or hourly rates, since in many industries and 
occupations in which employment is casual or intermittent wages are so 
fixed; hence the average weekly earnings in such occupations may fall 
short of the computed weekly rates. The information thus obtained 
referred to the weekly rate of wage in upwards of 400 specific occupations. 
Rates of wage were of course not available for each of these occupations 
in every State but the aggregate collection for the six States amounted 
to 1,569 male occupations or callings. These particulars furnished the 
necessary data for the computation of average rates of wage in various 
industrial groups,* and in each State and Australia asa whole. The average 
rate of wage for each industrial group in each State was computed by taking 
the arithmetical average} of the rates of wage payable for all classified 
occupations within that group. A more detailed system of weighting could 
not be applied owing to the difficulty in the past of obtaining satisfactory 
data as to the number of persons engaged in each of the occupations for 
which rates of wage had been obtained. Though a considerable amount of 
information as to the number of persons engaged in different industries and 
occupations was available from subsequent Census results, it was found 
impracticable to bring the classification of these results into line with the 
detailed classification of occupations in the various industries as set out in 
the awards and determinations. For final results for each State and for 
each industrial group throughout the States, however, a careful system of 
weighting according to industrial groups was adopted. For example, in 





* The adopted clagsification of industries is shown on page iti. 
t The sum of the weekly rates of wage divided by the number of occupations included. 
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computing the result for any State in any period, the computed average wage 
in each industrial group was multiplied by a number (weight) representing 
the relative number of all male workers engaged in that group of industries 
in the particular State. The sum of the products thus obtained, divided 
by the sum of the weights, represented the average wage for that State for 
the particular period. The weights used for each industrial group in the 
computations of the average wage for male and female occupations were 
published in issues of the Labour Report prior to No. 20 of 1929. 


The results thus ascertained for the year 1913 were published in Labour 
Report No. 2, pp. 28-43. In the early part of the year 1914, the scope of 
the inquiry was considerably extended, and particulars included of the 
weekly rates of wage in respect of 930 specific occupations. The aggregate 
collection for the six States amounted to 4,256 adult occupations (3,948 
male and 308 female). The results obtained thereby to 30th April, 
1914, were published in Labour Report No. 5, pp. 44-50. These results 
were further analysed, and the average number of working hours which 
constituted a full week’s work in each occupation was ascertained and weighted 
in a similar manner to the rates of wage. This course was adopted in order 
to overcome the difficulty of making comparisons between States of the 
rates of wage in any specified occupation, since, in many instances, a different 
number of working hours constituted a full week’s work in different States. 
By dividing the weighted average number of working hours into the weighted 
average weekly rate of wage, a more satisfactory standard of comparison 
was-ascertained. Results obtained from these computations were given for 
each industrial group for each State. 


Since 30th April, 1914, the number of occupations included in 
comparative computations has been slightly reduced. When technical change 
-or some other factor has led to the disappearance of the original occupation 
from an award, agreenrent, or determination, the usual practice has been to 
substitute a similar occupation with a comparable rate of wage. In some 
cases, however, such a substitution could not be made and the slight drop 
in the total number of occupations included has resulted. The particulars 
of wages given in the Appendix (Sections VII.and VIII.) to this Report include 
all the more important occupations. These have been taken from awards 
or determinations made by industrial tribunals, or from agreements registered 
under Commonwealth or State Acts. 


To supplement the results thus obtained, investigations were made 
regarding rates of wage in past years with a view to showing their general 
trend in each State and in the several industrial groups. The total number 
of occupations for which particulars were available back to 1891 
was 652. 


The particulars given in this chapter show variations in nominal wages 
from year to year in each State and in various industrial groups. 
Index-numbers are also given showing variations in effective wages in each 
State. The figures of nominal wages and hours of labour are in course of 
revision to meet changes in industrial structure. The amounts should not 
be regarded as actual current averages but as an index of changes expressed 
in money and hour terms. 


A comparison of wage rates and hours of labour for certain occupations 
in Australia, Great Britain and Northern Ireland and New Zealand will be 
found in Section IX. of the Appendix. 
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2. Adult Male Weekly Wages—States, 1891 to 1952.—The following table 
shows the weighted average nominal weekly rates of wage payable to adult 
male workers at the dates specified for a full week’s work in each State and 
Australia. Index-numbers are also given for each State with the average 
for Australia for the year IQII as base (= 1,000) :— 


Weekly Wage Rates(a): Adult Males, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
Overtime) and Index-numbers of Wage Rates. 
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(a) The figures of nominal wages and hours of labour are in course of revision to meet changes in 
industrial structure. The amounts shown should not be regarded as actual current averages but as an 
index of changes expressed in money and hour terms. (b) As at 31st December, 1952. 


3. Adult Male Weekly Wages—Australia—Industrial Groups, 1891 to 
1952.—The following table shows for Australia (a) the weighted average 
weekly rate of wage in each of the industrial groups, and (b) the weighted 
average wage for all groups combined, at the dates specified. Index-numbers 
are also given for each industrial group with the average for all groups for 
the year I9II as base (= 1,000). 
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(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. 
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8. d. | 8. a. S-2c. hates Sand: 8. d. &. a. s. d. s. d. | OrnG: 
46 4 50 6 58 1 50 10 39 «6 38 2 34 10 32 I0 39 7 | 43 5 
46 § 53 10 54 8] 52 4 49 9 3505 32 1 30 8 38 10 43 5 
Smit 7 woolen 2a nO tears 57 0 46 7 44. 7 43 0 45 5 47 7 | 51 3 
56 0 65 5 65 2 59 8 52 8 49 I0 49 5 47 II 54 0 55s 
95 O| 102 5]| 105 4 97 5 go 2 Ior 8 89 oO 84 2 gI I 94 6 
TO2Z] s2u lel TS One rrO. 7, I05 2 96 9 107 Oo 95 6 g2 6 96 8 Iol 2 
85 4 98 9 | 102 5 86 7 83 II 81 Io 80 3 85 3 83 11 86 Io 
95 8 | 106 5]{ 109 I 96 6 2 IO 98 6 84 oO 89 II 92 10 95 3 
reoyee Coy PSSM yeu e I boy wpe 108 8 IOI II 106 9 a3 (6 97 10 IOI 2 104 3 
136 8 | 154 Of] 148 4 TA 2s 128 6 136 4 136 65 126 II 130 I0 137 II 
153 Il | 173 9 | 163 5 156 I 145 8 182 oO. 158 I I4I § 148 3 156 4. 
TGS mela rae ely Soy 167 3 160 Oo 192 4 14 154 9 162 Oo 169 8 
199 Oj 215 II | 211 0 199 2 192 7 230 2 222502 186 8 192 9 205 6 
238 I0 | 259 O| 249 2 238 Oo 233 2 O7E IE 279 I 22 8 232 QO 248 7 
248 10 | 269 10 | 259 3 248 3 243 7 282 3 286 oO 234 8 242 0 258 I 
255 2 | 276 5 | 266 Io 255 Oo 249 8 288 6 29I I 240 II 248 oO 264 3 
206 9 | 290 2) 278 Oo 266 oO 260 6 299 I 294 4 252 3 259 O oy fe Yas 3 Re 
270- 2 | 2903 I1 | 281 8 269 4 263 II 303 I 300 II 255 8 262 I0 278 2 
INDEX-NUMBERS. 
: Weighted Average Wage for Australia (518. 3d.), IQ1I = 1,000.) 
904 986 1,134 992 772 745 680 641 773 848 
907 1,050 1,067 1,021 795 751 62 598 759 848 
I,013 Tee I,194 I,11I3 gio 871 839 837 929 1,000 
1,093 1,276 1,272 1,165 1,026 972 965 935 1,054 I,085 
1,854 1,999 2,056 1,901 1,760 1,984 1,736 1,642 1,778 1,844 
1,994 2,205 2,157 2,052 1,888 2,087 1,863 1,804 1,886 1,974 
1,664 1,926 I,999 1,690 1,638 1,596 1,566 1,663 1,637 1,494 
1,867 2,076 2,142 1,884 1,812 1,922 1,639 1,755 1,811 1858 
2,088 2,282 2,245 PAS ef 1,989 2,082 1,825 1,908 1,974 2,034 
2,667 3,005 2,895 2,775 2,507 2,661 2,662 2,476 2,553 2,690 
3,003 3,352 3,189 3,045 2,843 3,551 3,085 2,759 2,893 3,050 
221 3,570 3,4.26 3,263 3,123 3,753 3,407 3,020 3,161 3,310 
3,883 4,212 4,118 3,887 3,757 4,491 45335 3,643 3,761 4,009 
4,661 5,054 4,861 4,643 4,550 5,306 554.45 45384. 4,527 4,850 
4,856 5,265 5,059 4,845 45752 5,507 |, 5,580 4,578 45723 5,036 
4;979 55394 5,206 4,976 4,871 5,629 5,680 4,700 4839 5,156 
5,204 5,661 5.424 5,190 5,084 5,835 55743 4,922 5,053 53345 
53272 5,735 53495 5,256 5,150 5,914 5,871 4,989 5,128 5,428 





Vi; 


x 


y Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding Overtime) and Index-numbers of Wage Rates in Each Industrial Group. 














1,043 

996 
1,149 
1,246 
2,040 
2,323 
1,991 
2,229 
2,332 


3,094 
3457 
3,796 
4,463 
55355 
§,555 
5,668 
5,892 
5,959 








(b) Including the value of victualling and accommodation, where supplied. 














(c) Including the value of board and lodging, where supplied. 
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4. Adult Female Weekly Wages—States, 1914 to 1952.—The index- 
numbers given in the preceding paragraphs for male adult workers were 
computed with the weighted average wage in IgII as base (= 1,000). In 
the case of females, however, it has not been possible to secure information 
for years prior to IgI4, and the index-numbers are therefore computed 
with the weighted average rate of wage payable to adult female workers in 
Australia at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 

The following table shows the weighted average nominal weekly rates 
of wage payable to adult female workers for a full week’s work in each State 
and Australia at the dates specified. Index-numbers are also given for each 
State with the average for Australia at 30th April, IQI4, as base (= 1,000). 


Weekly Wage Rates(a) : Adult Females, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Rates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
Overtime) and Index-numbers of Wage Rates. 


| 
| 
| 








Particulars. N.8.W.| Vic. | Q'land.| 8.4. | W.A. | Tas. ane 
| 
|} | —!—_ 
No. of Occupations included.(b) 84 87 38 | 47 24 32 312 





RATES OF WAGE. 





8. d Sods 8. d 8. d & d. ad. 8. d. 

31st December, 1914  ... a 26 10 27 9 77 bm 24 I 37 4 25 I0 275 
” ” I92l... .: 49 ©] 47 Io 50 3} 45 2 56 4 47 6 48 8 
” » 1929... . Sourt 54 1 54 10 | 5Ir 4 58 I0 53 9 54 I 
” » I93I.. .. 49 8| 4510] 47 11 43 1 Siar, 45 8 47 5 
» >» 1939. ar OEY ate ee eo) 55 2 49 7 55 8 50 8 52 8 

9 99 I94I.. ar 5711 | 58 4} 59 6; 55 5 60 4 56 7 58 2 
3 nf L047 eo = 84 3 88 6 | 85 10 80 I0 80 I 81 II 85 8 
ae nm 1948 .. ss | 200 @3| 203 2 | 98 4]| 95 I 93 5 96 8 | 100 4 
3 5 1949 a -. | 108 xX] 112 4} 108 § | ror o | 105 5 | 106 4a ePOOQ rus 
e z. EQOSO) i. ele ISO. 1k || Sra2ure | ESS PE 242° loet32-) 90197 02, bh 240). 5 
31st March, 1951 bu sree AAs [ek d Ong, | L37 TLL er45 O34 0 | T4tee se | laa T 
30th June, 1951 - -» | I5I O | B55 IE} r4s | 152 4 ]142 7 | 149 0 | I5r 2 
30th September, 1951 .. -- | 157 I | 160 0} 149 2]! 158 3 | 146 10 | 153 9 | 157 2 
31st December, 1951 ey -- | I7T I | 172 10 | 161 7 | 171 4 | 163 2] 168 7 | 170 4 
31st March, 1952 woot -. | 178 3} 180 7] 170 9 | 178 10 | 169 10 | 175 0 | 177 11 
30th June, 1952 ie -. | 183 © | 184 3 | 475 11 | 183 4 | 175 5 | 179 10 | 182 4 
30th September, 1952 .. -- | I9I1 10 | 193 2 | 181 10 | 192 5§ | 182 5 | 186 8 | 190 9 
31st December, 1952 Pee -- | 193 IX | 196 2] 184 4 | 195 8 | 186 0 | 19r 2] 193 5 








INDEX-NUMBERS. 


(Base: Weighted Average Wage for Australia (27s. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 
a ae ce re L -ed rts ge a 





31st December, 1914... sree ail 987 1,022 996 885 373 950 1,008 
3 ce Ig21I es ae 1,803 1,761 1,849 1,661 1,074 1,749 1,790 
yy of 1929 3 ee 1,983 I,990 | 2,020 1,888 2,165 1,978 1,990 
9 = 1931 Ae tA 1,828 1,688 1,765 | 1,584 I,900 1,681 1,746 
‘r 1939 ats fe 1,960 I,906 2,031 1,826 2,049 1,866 1,938 
A ae IQ4I < as 2,133 2,148 2,191 | 2,038 2,220 2,082 2,141 
. a 1947... ar 3,102 3,256 | 3,160 2,976 2,947 3,014 3,152 
” ” 1948... ae 3,681 3,795 3,618 3,499 3,438 3,559 3,694 
99 ” 1949. os 3,979 4,134 3,990 3,716 3,880 3,915 4,015 
» 99 Ig50 .. . 5,150 5,259 5,003 5,229 4,866 5,050 5,169 
31st March, 1951 = . 5,308 5,395 5,075 5,363 4,952 5,197 5,303 
30th June, 1951 be SF 5,558 5,666 5,337 | 5,606 5,248 5,484 5,565 
30th September, 1951 .. oe 5,811 5,889 5,491 5,825 5,404 5,660 5,786 
31st December, 1951... x6 6,296 6,362 5,948 6,305 6,007 6,204 6,268 
31st March, 1952 ee oe 6,562 6,646 6,283 6,583 6,250 6,441 6,549 
30th June, 1952 He os 6,738 6,783 6,474 6,748 6,457 6,618 6,712 
30th September, 1952 .. oe 7,061 7,108 6,691 7,082 6,714 6,872 7,020 
31st December, 1952... a 7,138 7,220 6,784 7,202 6,846 7,037 7,120 








(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. (6) As at 31st December, 1952. 
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s. Adult Female Weekly Wages—Australia—Industrial Groups, 1914 
to 1952.—The following table shows for Australia (a) the weighted average 
weekly rate of wage in each of the industrial groups in which females are 
mainly employed, and (6) the weighted average wage for all groups combined, 
at the dates specified. Index-numbers are also given for each industrial 
group with the average for all groups at 30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 


Weekly Wage Rates(a): Adult Females, Industrial Groups. 


Weighted Average Nominal Weekly Kates payable for a Full Week’s Work (excluding 
Overtime) and Index-numbers of Wage Rates in Industrial Groups. 





INDUSTRIAL GROUP. 




















Date. Il. Tee eee Sie eee 

Food, Clothing, All Other Domestic, Mi i All 

Drink, Textiles, M Hotels, spans Groups. 
ete. etc. wed ete.(b) | “neous. 
facturing. 
NS ee ee ee Pee 
RATES OF WAGE. 
SisrissETEEE nn nn 
| | 

s. d. | 8. d. hat 820d: 8. d. 8. d. 
31st December, 1914 aS 2 5 | 24 II 270 30 2 pew! 290 
r» » «1921 ss | 43 9 | 48 7 48 0 48 6 50 0 | 48 8 

5 1929 oe 49 4 | 54 4 53 11 54. 9 53 10 | 5¢ I 

: . 1931 ne Wai yk) 40 II 50 9 49 10 | 47.5 
% » 1939 2 48 9 | 50 9 oes 2 54 5 56 8 | 52 8 

i? Re o4t ie 53. 5 | 57 4 58 0 | 358 9 60 7 | 58 2 
93 29 1947 a 83 3 S77. go 2 76 7 88 5 85 8 
- os 1948 we 95 10 TOT 103 3 SQe et 07 ao I0o 4 
» ys 1949 . 105 5 Io9. 5 III If 97 5 Iig I 10g I 
> > 1950 s 135 9 139 2 147 I 132 I 149 9 140 5 
31st March, 1951_ .. 14r 8 140 8 | 152 10 137.0 156 I 144 I 
30th June, 1951 ae a 146 Io 149 8 158 5 142 4 I16I 4 I5I 2 
30th September, 1951 or ES RG wn 52082 168 3 I5I 5 170 8 157 2 
31st December, 1951 - 164 2 | 169 6 177 I 160 I0 179 10 170 4 
31st March, 1952 .. ae T71OLO | 77 0 184 9 | 168 5 187 10 hy fa 
30th June, 1952 os 7 175 10 | 81 4 WT ereRerO mint 7 31-40 192 6 182 4 
30th September, 1952 a 184 3 189 6 198 1 | 180 II 20I 4 190 9 
31st December, 1952 oe 186 8 192 5 200 9 | 183 6 203 10 193 5 





Snir nnn nd 


INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average Wage for Australia (278. 2d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 




















ns 
| l 
318t December, 1914 ar 862 917 994 | Eo (2) 1,153 | 1,008 
oe 3 1921 | 1,609 | 1,789 1,766 1,787 1,841 | 1,790 
33 7? 1929 1,815 1,999 1,984 2,015 1,982 1,990 
rh = 1931 | 1,630 O72 1,728 | 1,869 1,834 1,746 
99 99 1939 1,795 | 1,869 | 1,910 2,003. | 2,085 1,938 
‘ a IQ4I ait 1,967 2,110 2olAe | 2,163 | 2,229 2,141 
| 
7” » 1947 3,064 | 3,222 | 3,317 2,820 | 3,253 3,152 
99 9 1948 3,526 3,739 | 3,802 3,284 | 3,967 | 3,094 
~ Fe 1949 = 3,879 | 4,026 4,118 3,586 4,384 4,015 
" x 1950 -- | 4,996 | 5,121 53412 | 4,861 5,512 | 5,169 
31st March, 1951 52530} 5,176 5,626 | 5,042 | 5,744 | 5,303 
30th June, 1951 ; | 5,404 | 5,508 | 5829 | 5,239 5,938 | 5,565 
30th September, 1951 5,728 | 5,601 | 6,194 | 55572 | 6,283 | 5,786 
31st December, 1951 | 6,043 | 6,238 } 6,517 | 5.919 | 6,618 | 6,268 
31st March, 1952 | 6,323 | 6,514 | 6,801 | 6,197 | 6,912 | 6,549 
30th June, 1952 | 6,471 | 6,674 6,951 6,366 | 7,085 | 6,712 
30th September, 1952 6,78r | 6,975 | 7,291 6,658 | roatt 7,020 
31st December, 1952 et 6,869 7,081 | 7,389 6,755 | 7,501 | 7,120 
(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. (b) Including the value of board and lodging, where supplied. 


6. Weekly and Hourly Rates of Wage, and Weekly Hours of Labour, 
31st December, 1952.—(i) General—The rates of wage referred to in the 
preceding paragraphs are the minima payable for a full week’s work (ex- 
cluding overtime). The number of hours constituting a full week’s work 


differs, however, in some instances, between various trades and occupations 
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in each State, and between the same trades and occupations in the several 
States. To secure what may be for some purposes a better comparison, the 
results in the preceding paragraphs are reduced to a common basis, namely, 
the rate of wage per hour in industrial groups in each State and in all States. 
In the Appendix (Sections VII. and VIII.) details are given of the number of 
hours worked per week in the various industries. The following tables include 
the average number of hours per week in industrial groups for each State. 


The tables show (a) the average weekly wage; (b) the average number 
of working hours per week for a full week’s work; and (c) the average hourly 
wage for adult male and female workers in each State and industrial group 
except Groups XI. (Shipping, etc.) and XII. (Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.). 
Some of the occupations included in the latter two groups are of a casual 
or seasonal nature, and the hours of labour are not generally regulated 
either by awards or determinations of industrial tribunals or in other ways. 
Hence the necessary definite particulars for the computation of average 
working hours and hourly rates of wage are not available. 


. (1) Adult Males.—The following table shows the average nominal weekly 
and hourly rates of wage payable to adult male workers and the weekly 
hours of labour at 31st December, 1952. 


Weekly and Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours of Labour(a) : Adult Males, 
Industrial Groups. 


Average Rates of Wage Payable and Weekly Hours of Labour, 31st December, 1952. 


| 
| 








| 


| | 





| 
Industrial Group. | Particulars. | N.S.W.! Vio. | Qld. | S.A. 


W.A./| Tas. | tralia. 


Weekly Wage 279/2 | 268/3 
Working Hours| 40.00 | 40.00 
Hourly Wage 6/112 6/84 





re a 








249/3| 268/5 
40.00] 40.00 
6/23 


277/5| 269/7| 270/2 
| 40.00] 40.00} 40.00 
6/84) 6/11}| 6/83 6/9 


255/2|264/11/278/10|270/10|267/10 
| Working Hours| 40.00 | 40.00} 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
| Hourly Wage 6/10} | 6/4%| 6/74] 6/112} 6/93) 6/84 


| 

| 

| Weekly Wage |275/10 | 277/1| 253/0| 272/4| 272/0| 279/9| 271/5 
| Working Hours 40.00 | 39.93] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 39.98 
| Hourly Wage | 6/10% | 6/114| 6/4] 6/9#| 6/93] 7/0] 6/94 








I. Wood, Furniture, etc. .. 








| Weekly Wage (273/10 


NS 

oa) 
Ww 
— 

oo 


Ii. Engineering, Metal 
Works, ete. 





io) 
i 
NX 


III. Food, Drink, ete. 





| Weekly Wage 271/0 |272/11| 279/4| 279/4| 282/7| 270/0 273/6 
40.00 | 40.00] 40.00} 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
| Hourly Wage 6/94 6/10} 6/112) 6/113] 7/02 6/9! 6/10 


| Weekly Wage 


| 
| 
V. Books, Printing, ete. | Working Hours | 40.00 | 39.51] 40.00] 40.00] 37.69} 40.00] 39.72 
| 
| 


| Hourly Wage 7/94 | 7/8%| 7/18) 7/6] 8/1) 7/72] 7/84 

| Weekly Wage | 277/2 | 266/4| 249/2| 271/9| 273/8| 272/1| 270/2 

VI. Other Manufacturing Working Hours; 40.00 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00} 40.00] 40.00 
Hourly Wage | 6/114 | 6/8) 6/23] 6/94} 6/10} 6/93} 6/9 


| 
| 312/5 305/8| 285/8|299/11| 304/6|305/10| 305/5 
| 


Weekly Wage | 305/5 | 289/7| 275/4| 285/7| 292/6| 286/9|293/11x 
40.00} 40.00} 40.00] 40.00} 40.00] 39.98 


7/2%| 6/103] 7/1] 7/32 7/2| 7/4% 


275/5| 267/5| 270/1\¢300/3| 275/3| 281/8 
40.00] 40.00] 40.00} 38.15] 40.00] 39.69 


6/10§ a 6/9| 7/104] 6/103; 7/14 


VII. Building 

L | 

{ Weekly Wage (| 277/3 267/6| 255/9| 263/2| 272/2| 265/1| 2690/4 
| 


{ 
f 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. . y Working Hours 
{ Working Hours; 39.94 
\| Hourly Wage 7/7% 
{| Weekly Wage | 284/2 
VIII. Mining(d) aye .-% | Working Hours | 40.00 
| Hourly Wage | 7/14 


IX. Rail and Tram Services ..< | Working Hours | 40.00 “e783 40.00] 40.00] 40.00; 40.00] 40.00 


Hourly Wage | 6/11} 6/4%| 6/7) 6/98) 6/74) 6/82 


258/1| 245/3| 259/8| 271/8| 262/4|263/11 
40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00| 40.00 





| Weekly Wage (273/11 
X. Other Land Transport .. 


Working Hours 48.28 
| 





Hourly Wage 6/10} of 58 6/14 6/6| 6/94| 6/63) 6/7} 
(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. (b) Weighted average. (c) Excludes district allowances 
in the gold-mining industry. (d) Average rates of wage and hours prevailing at the principa) mining 


centres in each State. 
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Weekly and Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours of Labour(c) : 
Industrial Groups—continued. 


Average Rates of Wage Payable and Weekly Hours of Labour, 318t 
December, 1952—continued. 


| | 
| 


Adult Males, 


























| | Aus- 
Industrial Group. Particulars. | N.S.W.| Vic. | Qid. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. itralia. 
| | (bd) 

KI. Shipping, etc. Weekly Wagecd| 301/6 | 306/0| 302/0| 303/6| 304/1|304/11| 303/1 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. | Weekly Wagede| 306/o | 295/0! 300/1| 299/6| 307/6| 289/9|300/r11 
Weekly Wage(¢)| 264/4 |255/11| 234/6| 248/3| 256/0| 250/5| 255/8 
XIIT. Domestic, Hotels, etc. Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00| 40.00} 40.00] 40.00 
Hourly Wage(e)| 6/74 | 6/4#| 5/102| 6/23] 6/4#| 6/3| 6/4% 
Weekly Wage 271/6 | 262/1|244/10|254/10| 264/4\258/10|262/10 
XIV. Miscellaneous ae Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00; 40.00| 40.00 
Hourly Wage 6/ok | 6/62| 6/14| 6/44] 6/74] 6/52] 6/63 

eee | eee ee | pee | ees cee | 

All Groups(0) Weekly Wage 284/8 | 274/5| 267/9| 274/6| 284/7| 276/2| 278/2 
. Weekly Wage 278/5 | 269/1| 254/3) 265/1|278/10| 269/1| 271/1 
miend Kit) except 0a Working Hours | 39.99 | 39.98] 40.00] 40.00] 39.51] 40.00] 39.95 
cae Hourly Wage a isk 6/82 6/48) 6/74| 7/o# +6782 6/94 


(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. (6) Weighted average. (c) Average rates of wage are 
for occupations other than Masters, Officers and Engineers in the Merchant Marine Service, and imclude 
value of victualling and accommodation, where supplied. (d) Definite particulars for the computation 
of average working hours and hourly rates of wage are not available. (e) Includes the estimated 
value of board and lodging, where supplied. 


(ili) Adult Females.—The following table shows the average nominal 


weekly and hourly rates of wage payable to adult female workers and the 
weekly hours of labour at 31st December, 1952. 


Weekly and Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours of Labour(a) 
Industrial Groups. 


Average Rates of Wage Payable and Weekly Hours of Labour, 31st December, 1952. 


: Adult Females, 























Aus- 
Industrial Group. Particulars. N.S.W.| Vic. | Qld. | S.A. | W.A.| Tas. | tralia. 

(0) 
Weekly Wage 188/2 | 187/9| 165/3| 196/3|190/10| 193/9| 186/8 
II. Food, Drink, ete. : 4 Working Hours} 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
Hourly Wage 4/84 | 4/84) 4/14) 4/11| 4/9%| 4/104] 4/8 
Weekly Wage | 190/7 | 191/9] 195/8| 195/8| 197/0] 194/1| 192/5 
1V. Clothing, Textiles, ete. .. Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
Hourly Wage 4/9% | 4/9%| 4/10#| 4/103%| 4/11] 4/104] 4/92 
Weekly Wage 202/1 | 201/3}185/10|207/11 192/6| 200/9 
I., say CH ive rt arrears { Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 40.00} 40.00 
Hourly Wage 5/0% | 5/0%| 4/72| 5/24 4/924) 5/0% 
Weekly Wage(c)| 186/o | 192/1| 163/3] 195/6|174/11| 184/o} 183/6 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, ete. .. Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00} 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
Hourly Wage(c)} 4/74 | 4/9%) 4/1] 4/103 “4/4 4/74| 4/7 
Weekly Wage (204/11 | 211/3] 188/5| 193/o 203/10 
XIV. SUE aera! Clerks, { Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 40.00 
; Hourly Wage 5/14 | 5/34] 4/8] 4/10 5/1 
{| Weekly Wage [193/11 | 196/2| 184/4| 195/8] 186/o] 191/2| 193/5 
Ali Groups(d) ae 1 Working Hours | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00} 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 
Hourly Wage | 4/10% | 4/10%| 4/74 | 4/10%| 4/7%| 4/9%)] 4/10 


(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. 


(6) Weighted average. 


(c) Includes the estimated 


value of board and lodging, where supplied, in order that the rate may be comparable with those paid in 
other industries. 
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>, Adult Male Hourly Wages—States, 1914 to 1952.—The following 
table shows the weighted average nominal hourly rates of wage payable to 
adult male workers in each State at the dates specified. Index-numbers 
are also given for each State with the average for Australia at 30th April, 
IQI4 as base (= I,000). 


Hourly Wage Rates(c) : Adult Males, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Hourly Rates (io the nearest farthing) payable and 
Index-numbers of Hourly Rates. 


Neen ee EEEEEEEEEEEESSE GREE, a a a TE 





















































N 

Date, outh | Vietorta, | eer" | xustrtia,| Australia| manta, [A1rali. 

Rates OF WAGE. 

| 
8. d. | 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. | s. d. 
31st December, 1914 12] 1 | 1 If 1 t@] rt 4} II | «2 
rs . 1921 2 I}| 2 of] 2 2 I 10% | 2 I I 114 | 2 of 
ee py terse) lear py bal oe: 2% | 2 4 2 t4| 2 22| 2 of | 2 3 
ie es 1931 2 2} I QF | 2 o¢ | 1 72 I 10$ r 8} ] 1 11h 
7” 1930 | 2 34| 2 | 2 34] 11d] 2 4 | 2:0 | 2 2$ 
i » 194r | 2 5é) 2 5 | 2 St 2 34| 2 74| 2 3 | 2 St 
¥ » 1047] 3 54 3 T2] 3 OF | 3 18! 3 | 3 1 3083 
a > 1948 | 3.114, 3 10k | 3 8$| 3 OF | 3.2 | 3 98) 3 10} 
+ » 1949] 4 3| 4 24| 4 OF} 4 OF | 4 38] 4 1 4 2 
x » 1950} 5 It} 5 OF] 4 8} 4 9F| 5 TE) 411 5 0 
» 1951 | 6 24} 511% | 5 68] 5 9 Grazie at 6 0 
. »  1952| 6 11$] 6 8%! 6 4t| 6 7k} 7 OF | 6 BE] 6 98 
| | 
INDEX-NUMBERS, 


(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (13.96d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 














| 

31st December, 1914 | 1,010 990 985 993 1,173 936 1,009 
- a 192I | 1,817 1,741 1,865 1,637 1,796 1,675 1,779 
as i. 1929 | 2,011 1,895 2,001 1,808 TO2Su leek. 75. 1,940 
- 7 I193I | 1,873 1,527 1,749 1,383 1,617 | 1,480 1,676 
9 » 1939 | 1,963 1,834 1,979 1,692 | 2,001 1,717 1,903 
oo - I94I | 2,138 2,071 2,092 1,956 | 2,240 | 1,938 2,098 
v» » 1947 | 2,074 | 2,709 | 2,638 | 2,692 | 2,754 | 2,648 2,797 
r» » 1948 | 3,399 | 3,322 | 3,180 | 3,246 | 3,364 | 3,254 | 3,327 
r» » 1949 | 3,654 | 3,005 | 3,463 | 3,484 | 3,001 | 3,515 | 3599 
»» »» 1950] 4,393 | 4318 | 4,047 | 4,142 | 4,430 | 4,230 | 4,301 
+9 » 1951 | 5,318 | 5,142 | 4,756] 4,048] 5,319 | 5,079 | 5153 
. » 1952 | 5,085 | 5,785 | 5.464 | 5,697 | 6,066 | 


5,782 | 5833 


(a) Weighted average hourly rates of wage for all industrial groups except Groups XI. (Shipping, 
etc.), and XII. (Pastoral, Agricultural, etc.). Working hours have not been generally regulated by 
industrial tribunals for some of the occupations classified in Industrial Groups XI. and XII. See also 
note (a) to table on page 59. 
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8. Adult Female Hourly Wages—States, 1914 to 1952.—The 
following table shows the weighted average nominal hourly rates of wage 
payable to adult female workers in each State at the dates specified. Index- 
numbers are also given for each State with the average for Australia at 30th 
April, 1914 as base (= 1,000). 


Hourly Wage Rates(a) : Adult Females, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Hourly Rates (to the nearest farthing) payable and 
Index-numbers of Hourly Rates. 


eee 


| | 
| New 
? Queens- South Western | Tas- 
ee | rice Mako | land. acietralta| Australia. | mania, | Australia. 
a | 


ss 





RatTEs or WAGE. 
a ee nee 

















POs.) en cds gd lar cds | 6.0 dsp os as esd! 
31st December, 1914 | 0 63 o 62%] o ore ORs Oe 0eOr) On eno 63 
a Pe 1921 1 a Ga ee | of | I 13] o 113 | Tea lO | at anOe 
a i 1929 I 2% r 24 nd 3 | I If] 1 34 ake} cele 2¢ 
*s eo 1931 | I I$ I oO Lt Oth do leks | eel Oot OF 
f ; 1939 lo2gie te 2 letersi s| tat I 2%; r | 1 2} 
. » O4r |) r 3% r 3) t 4t/ rt 3 | t 4h] t 3h] 1 38 
. 1947 | 2 of}/ 2 of} | rig] rir I of| 1 104 | 1 r1f 
a a 1948 | 2 6) 2 7 | 2 541 2 44] 2 4 | 2 5 | 2 6 
>? yr) 1949 | 2 84 2 oF - 84 2 6} oe 74 2 8 a 8} 
y m 1950) 3 8) 3° OF | 3 42 | 3 6b | 3 38 3 5h) 3 Ot 
+ » I95T| 4 34) 4 32| 4 OF} 4 34] 4 1 | 4 2b] 4 3 
x » 1952 | 4 10d} 4 Io$| 4 74) 4 102 | 4 7%] 4 OF! 4 10 
INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (6.64d.), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 

—— : 

| 
31st December, 1914 | 983 1,035 983 881 1,364 | 920 | 1,009 
- - 1Q2I 1,965 1,878 1,989 1,770 25215 1,794 | 1,923 
Pe - 1929 | 2,218 2,154 2,252 2,015 2,333 2,108 | 2,182 
as > 1931 2,044 1,822 1,943 1,688 | 2,045 I,79I | 1,910 
2 ¥s 1939 | 2,193 | 2,107 2,207 | 1,952 | 2,217] 2,032 | 2,145 
+ » 1941 | 2,387 | 2,387 | 2,444 | 2.274 | 2,477 | 2,324 | 2,387 
» 1947 | 3,646 | 3,634 | 3,527 | 3,464 | 3,289 | 3,363 | 3,593 
00 » 1048 | 4,518 | 4,658 | 4,441 7295 | 4,220! 4,369 | 4,535 
- a 1949 | 4,884 | 5,074 | 4,898 4,562 4,762 4,806 | 4,929 
+ » 1950 | 6,322 | 6,455 | 6,142 | 6,419 | 5,073 6,199 | 6,345 
> 5 IQ5I | 7,729 7,810 79300 | 75741 (e373 7,016 7,994 
. » 1952} 8,762 5,003 | 8,328 | 8,840 | 8,404 5,639 | 8,739 





/ 


(a) See note (a) to table on page 59 
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yg. Nominal Weekly Hours of Labour—Adult Males, States.—The 
following table shows the weighted average nominal hours of labour (exclud- 
ing overtime) in a full working week for adult male workers in each State and 
Australia at 31st December, 1914 to 1952. Index-numbers are given for 
each State with the weighted average hours of labour for Australia at 30th 
April, 1914, as base (= I,000). 


Weekly Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime)(a) : Adult Males, States. 


Weighted Average Nominal Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime) worked duringa Full 
Working Week and Index-numbers of Hours of Labour. 





_————$ $$ 


| 7 | an) 














New a : -ens- f e - 
Date. Latch | Victoria. a Rasta Nace Bi Australia, 
WerEKLy Hours or LABOUR. 

| | | | | | | 
31st December, 1914 | 49.35 | 48.66 | 48.64} 48.59 | 48.18 | 48.62 | 48.87 
‘5 os 1921 | 45.06 | 46.95 | 45-52 | 47-97 46.24 | 46.84 | 46.22 
. » ~—- 1929. | 44.14 | 46.83 | 43.96] 46.83 | 45-58 | 47-09 | 45.34 
: 5 1931 | 44.22 | 46.88} 44.98 | 46.83 | 45-55 | 40-70 | 45.51 
r » 1039 | 43-92 | 44.61 | 43-46 | 45-83 | 44-33 | 45-33 | 44-29 
; 1» 194 | 43.68 | 44.12 | 43-43 | 44-49 | 43-13 | 44-42 | 43.83 

| | 

7, Fe 1947 | 41.II | 43.68 43.18 | 42.84 | 43-15 | 43-2 | 42.51 
- » 1948 | 40.00 | 39.99 | 40.00) 40.00 | 39-57 | 40.00 | 39.96 
v9 ». 1949 | 39-99 | 39-99 | 40.00} 40.00 | 39.54 | 40.00 39.96 
‘i » 1950 | 39.99 | 39.99 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.54 | 49.00 | 39.96 
" 5 I95I | 39.99 | 39.98 | 40.00 | 40.00 |} 39.51 | 40.00 39.95 
y 1952 | 39.99 | 39.98 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 39.51 | 40.00 | 39.95 

| | | 








INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base: Weighted Average for Australia (48.93), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 

















318t December, 1914 | 1,009 |  994| 994] 993| 985] 994 999 
7 »  - 1921 933 960, 930) 962; 945) 957 | 945 
. » 1929 | 902 957 ~— 898 957; 932} 962 | 927 
‘. » 1931} 904 | 958 919 | 957 931 | 956 | 930 
5 me 1939 898 | gI2 | 888 937 | go6 | 926 | 905 
~ e 1941 | 893 | 902 | 888 | 909 | 881 | 908 896 
: - 1947 | 840 | 893 882 | 876 | 882 | 884 | 869 
- ss 1948 | 817 817 | 817 | 817 | 809 | 817 | 817 
- a 1949 a8 Gy, Sra 817 | 817 | 808 | 817 | 817 
5 - 1950 | 817 | 817 | 817 | 817 | 808 | 817 | 817 
3 55 1951 817 | 817 | 817 817 | 807 | 817 816 
5 os 1952; 817} 817 817 817 | 307 | 817 | 816 











(a) Weighted average working hours per week for all industrial groups except Groups XI. 
(Shipping, etc.), and XII. (Pastoral, Agricultural, ete,). Working hours have not been generally regulated 
by industrial tribunals for some of the occupations classified in Industrial Groups XI. and XII. See also 
note (a) to table on page 59. . 


10. Nominal Weekly Hours of Labour—Adult Females, States.—The 
following table shows the weighted average nominal hours of labour (exclud- 
ing overtime) in a full working week for adult female workers in each State 
and Australia at 31st December, 1914 to 1952. Index-numbers are given 
for each State with the weighted average hours of labour for Australia at 


30th April, 1914, as base (= 1,000). 
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Weekly Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime)(a) : Adult Females, States. 
Weighted Average Nominal Hours of Labour (excluding Overtime) worked during a Full 
Working Week and Index-numbers of Hours of Labour. 


| 








j | | 
| ; i 
; | 

New | 


; : | 
re tat, Queens- | South Western | Tas- eATA 
Date oie Victoria. land. | Australia.}| Australia.| mania. Austrailia. 

















oe eS | ee eee een ee ae eee 
WEEKLY Hours or LABOUR. 





31st December, 1914 | 49.34 | 48.54 | 49.82 | 49.33 49.44 | 50.76 | 49.11 
7 5 1921 | 45.06 | 46.04 | 45.66} 46.10 45.97 | 47.86 | 45.69 
¥ » 1929 | 43.93 | 45.40 | 44.01 | 46.03 | 45.57 | 46.07 | 44.79 
r» »  - T93T | 43-93 | 45-44 | 44.56 | 46.03 | 45.57 | 46.07 | 44.88 
+ » 1939 | 43-83 | 44.42 | 44.01 | 45.96 | 45.38 45.10 | 44-36 
- a3 IQ4I | 43.88 | 44.19 | 44.00 | 44.00 44.00 | 44.00 | 44.03 


| 
. » 1947 | 41.78 | 43.99 | 44.00} 42.19 | 44.00] 44.00 

. . 1948 | 40.00 | 40.00] 40.00] 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 
- - 1949 | 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 
ye 5 1950 | 40.00 | 40.00} 40.00 | 40.00 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
es - T95I | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 | 40.00 
~ _ 1952 | 40.00 46.00 | 40.00 40.00 40.09 40.00 40.00 























INDEX-NUMBERS. 
(Base : Weighted Average for Australia (49.08), 30th April, 1914 = 1,000.) 

















| | 
31st December, 1914 | 1,005 | 989 I,0I5 | 1,005 |} 1,007 | 1,034 | 1,001 

a » 1921 | 918 | 938 | 930 | 939 937 | 975 | 931 
:: » 1929} 895| 925) 807); 938 | 928 | 939 | 93 
‘ » 1931 | 895 926 908 | 938 | 928 | 939 | 914 
+ » 1939 | 804 9095 | 807| 936| 925 919 904 
* » 1941 | 894) goo 896 | 896 | 896} 896) 897 

| 
Pr . 1947 | 851 896 896 | 860 896 896 | 87 
.; - 1948 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 814 814 814 
- a 1949 | 814 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 814 814 
= re 1950 | 814 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 
- 1951 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 
3 7 1952 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 814 | 8i4 | 814 

| | | | 





(a) See note (a) to table on page 59. 


11. Nominal and Effective Wages.—(i) General.—Index-numbers of 
wage rates are said to be nominal when they represent changes in the wage 
rates themselves but are described as effective or real when they represent 
changes in equivalent purchasing power, that is, the purchasing power of 
the corresponding wages in terms of some definite composite unit or regimen 
the cost of which can be ascertained at different times. The relation between 
nominal and effective or real wages was discussed at some length in Labour 
Report No. 6, and was also referred to in Labour Report No. 11. 

Since it is possible to measure purchasing power over more than one 
composite unit or regimen it is equally possible to convert any given nominal 
wage series into more than one series of effective or real wages. Prior to 
1936 it was the practice of the Bureau to compute effective wage index- 
numbers by dividing the nominal wage index-numbers by the corresponding 
retail price index-numbers for food, groceries and rent of all houses (“ A ”’* 
series). While wage rates were generally varied on the basis of the ‘“A” 
series index-numbers there was a good deal to be said for this procedure. 
When the Commonwealth Court abandoned the “ A” series, the merits of 





* For explanation of “A” series, see page 38. 
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the ‘‘C’’* series of retail price index-numbers for “‘deflating’”’ nominal wage 
rates were strengthened. The “C” series covers food, groceries, rent of 
four and five-roomed houses, clothing and miscellaneous household require- 
ments. As the computation of the “A”? series index by this Bureau was 
discontinued after the June quarter, 1938, real wages are measured in terms 
of their purchasing power over the “C” series only. A table showing for 
each State and for Australia real wages to the end of 1937 measured in terms 
of their purchasing power over the “ A ” series appeared in previous issues 


of the Labour Report (see No. 38, page 70). 


(ii) Nominal Weekly Wage Indea-numbers—Adult Males, States, 1911 to 
1952.—The following table shows for the period IgII to 1952 the weighted 
average nominal weekly rates of wage in each State, the weighted average 
rate for Australia in I9II being taken as the base (= 1,000). The index- 
numbers for I9II are based on rates current at the end of December, annual 
averages not being available. For 1914 and subsequent years, however, 
the index-numbers have been computed from the average of the rates 
current at the end of each quarter. 


Nominal Wage(«) Index-Numbers : Adult Males, States. 


(Base : Weighted Average Weekly Wage(a) for Australia, 1911 = 1,000.) 









































= , 7 : 
State. IQII.| I914.] 1921.| 1929. 1931.| 1939,| 1941.| 1946.| 1947.| 1948. 1949.| 1950.| I1951.| 1952. 
N.8.Wales .. | 1,003] 1,093| 1,862] 2,012 1,851 1,874| Blea 2,431 2,647| 2,973 3,259| 3,649| 4,588] 5,367 
Victoria "1 179851 1,062| 1,803] 1,964] 1,683] 1,808] 1,984| 2,403] 2,585] 2,909] 3,200] 3,584] 4,458] 5,158 
Queensland .. | 997] 1,035] 1,879] 1,976] 1,769, 1,885] 1,981] 2,384] 2,580) 2,840) 3,140) 3,549] 45377) 5,113 
§. Australia .. | 1,013| 1,061| 1,697| 1,891] 1,580| 1,725| 1,897| 2,285 2,496] 2,841] 3,150] 3,503] 4,376] 5,12 
W. Australia I,152| 1,223| 1,832] 1,960] 1,745] 1,956] 2,106] 2,424] 2,597 2,888| 3,226] 3,638| 4,557] 5,325 
Tasmania .. 799| 1,027] 1,745| 1,840] 1,625] 1,738] 1,895] 2,336] 2,512 2,861! 3,149] 3,472] 4,441] 5.178 
Australia .. | 1,000] 1,081] 1,826] 1,972] 1,752) 1,846! 1,997] 2,400] 2,598 2,914| 3,210! 3,596] 4,495] 5.241 


(a) For a full week’s work (excluding overtime). 


(iii) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, States—1g11 to 
1952.—In obtaining the effective wage index-numbers in the following table 
the nominal wage index-numbers shown above have been divided by the 
corresponding retail price index-numbers for the capital city and multiplied 
by 1,000. 

Since the ‘‘C” series index-numbers were not compiled for periods prior 
to November, 1914, it has been assumed for the purpose of the following 
table that fluctuations between I9rr (the base of the table) and 1914 in the 
“©” series would have been similar to the fluctuations observed in the 
‘A ”” series. 


Effective or Real Wage(a) Index-Numbers for Adult Males : Measured in terms of 
purchasing power over the ‘“‘C ”’ series regimen. 


(Base: Weighted Average Real Wage(a) for Australia in 1911 = 1,000.) 


















































] ] | 

State. IQII.| I9I4.| 192I.| 1929.} 1931.| 1939-| 1941.|1946. ae 1948.} 1949.| 1950.) I951-| 1952. 
N.8.Wales .. oe 925| 1,073] 1,130] 1,210 1,207! 1,187| 1,258) 1,316) 1,359] 1,365] 1,380) 1,430 1,428 
Victoria ae Ae 954| 1,084| 1,164] 1,200] 1,180] 1,187] 1,260] 1,312) 1,355 1,363 1,381 1,429] 1,432 
Queensland.. . + | 1,022; 1,227| 1,290] 1,336] 1,306) 1,240] 1,314] 1,367] 1,379] 1,497) 1,453) 1,498] 1,494 
5. Australia se 914| 1,034] 1,099] 1,137] 1,147| 1,158] 1,229] 1,291] 1,341 1,362] 1,388) 1,439] 1,430 
W. Australia .. | 1,043] 1,096] 1,152] 1,189] 1,308] 1,279| 1,296] 1,348] 1,377] 1,379| 1,426) 1,477) 1,479 
Tasmania .. of 902} 984] 1,108] 1,120] 1,153) 1,142] 1,237] 1,255] 1,334 ae 1,438] 1,432 
_ Australia... | 1,000| 948] 1,087] 1,151] 1,210] 1,211] 1,194] 1,263 1,318] 1,357| 1,367] 1,389! 1,439] 1,438 





(a) For a full week’s work (excluding overtime). 


In the above table the effective wage index-numbers are computed to 
the one base, that of Australia for 1911. As the index-numbers are 





* For explanation of ‘“‘C”’ series, see page 38. 
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comparable in all respects, comparisons may be made as to the increase 
or decrease in the effective wage index-number for any State over any period 
of vears. 


As retail prices (as shown by the “C” series index), rose by 16.7 
per cent. in 1952, while nominal wages rose by 16.6 per cent., the effective 
wage index-number fell from 1,439 to 1,438. Index-numbers of nominal 
and effective wages as well as total and average week y earnings for periods 
subsequent to 1952 appear in the Monthly Review of Business Statistics. 

(iv) Effective or Real Wage Index-numbers—Adult Males, Australia— 
Igor to 1951. In Labour Report No. 40, page 70, a table was included 
showing, at intervals from Igor to 1929 and for each year 1931 to 1951, 
similar index-numbers for Australia as a whole under both the “A” and 
~ C™ series. For the reason referred to above, index-numbers under the 


“ A” series could not be published beyond 1937. 


12. Productive Activity.—The preceding tables show the movement 
in real (or effective) wages, i.e., wages measured in terms of retail purchasing 
power. A parallel problem is the measure of productivity, i.e., the quantity 
oi production (irrespective of prices) in relation to population or persons 
engaged im production. The tables formerly published in this Section 
relating to gross value of Australian production, material production per head 
of population and per person engaged in material production (see Labour 
Report No. 35) have been discontinued, as it has been found that the methods 
previously used in constructing these indexes do not give reliable results 
under conditions experienced in recent years. At this stage, no alternative 
methods have been devised to measure satisfactorily the productivity of the 
working population. 


§ 3. Standard Hours of Work. 


1. General—tIn the fixation of weekly wage rates most industrial 
tribunals prescribe the number of hours constituting a full week’s work for 
the wage rates specified. The hours of work so prescribed form the basis 
of the compilation of the index numbers on pages 65-68 of this Labour 
Report. The first year shown is 1914 at which time the 48-hour week was 
recognized as a standard working week for most industries. The main 
features of the reduction’ of hours from 48 to 40 per week are summarized 
below. In considering such changes it must be remembered that even 
within individual States the authority to alter conditions of labour is divided 
between Commonwealth and State industrial tribunals and the various 
legislatures, and that the State legislation does not apply to employees 
covered by awards of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. 


2. The 44-hour Week.—No permanent reduction to a 44-hour week was 
effected until 1925 although temporary reductions had been achieved earlier. 
In 1920 the New South Wales legislature granted a 44-hour week to most 
industries, but in the following year this provision was withdrawn. Also 
in 1920 the President of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration (Higgins J.), after inquiry, granted a 44-hour week to Timber 
Workers, and, in the following year extended the same privilege to the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers. In 1921, however, a reconstituted 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration unanimously rejected 
applications by five trade unions for the shorter standard week and reintro- 
duced the 48-hour week in the case of the two above-mentioned unions then 
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working 44 hours. During 1924 the Queensland Parliament passed legislation 
to operate from Ist July, 1925, granting the 44-hour standard week to 
employees whose conditions of work were regulated by awards and agreements 
in that State. Similar legislative action in New South Wales led to the 
re-introduction of the 44-hour week in that State as from 4th January, 


1920. 


In 1927 after an exhaustive inquiry the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration granted a 44-hour week to the Amalgamated 
Engineering Union and intimated that this reduction in standard hours of 
work would be extended to industries operating under conditions similar to 
those in the engineering industry. Applications for the shorter hours by 
other unions were, however, treated individually, the nature of the industry, 
the problem of production, the financial status and the amount of foreign 
competition being fully investigated. The economic depression delayed the 
extension of the standard 44-hour week until the subsequent improvement in 
economic conditions made possible its general extension to employees under 
Commonwealth awards. 


In States other than New South Wales and Queensland no legislation 
was passed to reduce the standard hours of work so that, for employees not 
covered by Commonwealth awards, the change had to be effected by decisions 
of the appropriate industrial tribunals. In these cases the date on which 
the reduction to 44 hours was implemented depended on the decision of the 
tribunals in particular industries, employees in some industries receiving the 
benefit of the reduced hours years ahead of those in others. In these States 
the change to the shorter week extended over the years from 1926 to 1941. 


3. The 40-hour Week.—Soon after the cessation of hostilities in the 
1939-45 War applications were made to the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration for the introduction of a 40-hour week, and 
the hearing by the Court commenced in October, 1945. Before the Court 
gave its decision the New South Wales Parliament passed legislation 
granting a 40-hour week, operative from Ist July, 1947, to industries and 
trades regulated by State awards and agreements and in Queensland similar 
legislation which provided for the 40-hour week in that State to become 
operative from Ist January, 1948, was introduced in Parliament. 


The Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in its judgment 
on 8th September, 1947, granted the reduction to the 40-hour week from the 
beginning of the first pay-period commencing in January, 1948.* The 
Queensland Act was passed, and was proclaimed on Ioth October, 1947. 
On 27th October, 1947, the South Australian Industrial Court after hearing 
applications by unions approved the incorporation of the 40-hour standard 
week in awards of that State. The Court of Arbitration of Western 
Australia on 6th November, 1947, granted the 40-hour week to employees 
under its jurisdiction from the beginning of the first pay-period to commence 
in January, 1948. 


In Victoria and Tasmania the Wages Boards met and also incorporated 
the shorter working week in their determinations, so that from the beginning 
of 1948 practically all employees in Australia whose conditions of labour 
were regulated by industrial authorities had the advantages of a standard 
working week of 40 hours or, in certain cases, less. 





* See Appendix, page 213 hereof. for decision in the 1952-53 Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry. 
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§ 4. The Basic Wage and Child Endowment in Australia. 


I. The Basic Wage.—(i) General.—The “ basic ” wage is determined in 
Australia by various industrial tribunals operating under Commonwealth and 
State industrial legislation. In the industrial legislation of Queensland and 
Western Australia, provision is made for the tribunals appointed under the 
Acts to determine the basic rates of wage to be paid to adult unskilled workers. 
In Tasmania provision for the declaration of a basic rate of wage is not in- 
cluded in the industrial Acts in force. The Wages Board system operates 
in this State, and each Wages Board determines the rate of wage to 
be paid to the unskilled worker when the determination for an industry 
or calling is under review. In Victoria, however, while a similar Wages 
Board system exists, the Factories and Shops Acts oblige Wages Boards 
to adopt the same rates as those determined by the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration for similar industries. In New South Wales 
and South Australia in general, tribunals are required to adopt the prevail- 
ing Commonwealth basic wage. 


As the power of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
is limited by the Commonwealth Constitution to the settlement, by 
conciiation and arbitration, of industrial disputes extending beyond the 
limits of any one State, no similar provision respecting the determination 
of a basic wage is to be found in the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act. In practice, however, the Court does declare a Common- 
wealth basic wage and uses the wage so declared as a basis for all awards 
made by it in the exercise of its jurisdiction, except in the case of awards 
made for Whyalla and Iron Knob, where the basis of awards has, since 
1947, been the South Australian “living” wage plus 5s. That is, upon a new 
basic wage being declared, the awards made in the settlement of all inter- 
state industrial disputes are re-opened and amended accordingly. 


In addition to the “ basic ” wage, the industrial tribunals also determine 
what is known as the “ secondary ” wage—“ the extra payment to be made 
for trained skill or other exceptional qualities necessary for an employee 
exercising the functions required ’’.* The term “ minimum ” wage, as 
distinct from the “ basic ” wage, is used to express-the lowest rate payable 
in a particular industry or occupation, and is either equal to, or greater than, 
the “ basic ” wage. 


(1) Acts in Force.—The acts in force at the end of 1952 providing for the 
determination or variation of a “ basic ” wage in industry generally are listed 
below :— 


(2) Commonwealth—Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1904-1952. 
(6) New South Wales—Industrial Arbitration Act 1940-1952. 

(c) Victoria—Factories and Shops Acts 1928-1951. 

(d) Queensland—Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Acts. 1932 


to 1952. 
(e) South Australia—Industrial Code 1920-1951. 
) Western Australia—Industrial Arbitration Act 1912-1952. 
Wages Boards Act 1920-1951. 





( 
(g) Tasmania 


2. The Commonwealth Basic Wage.—(i) General.—The doctrine of a 
basic wage was propounded as far back as 1890 by Sir Samuel Griffith, 
Premier of Queensland, but it was not until the year 1907 that the first 





* Mr. Justice Higgins—A New Province of Law and Order. ’ + See limitations mentioned 1 
second paragraph of (i) above. 
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basic wage, as such, was declared by a Court in Australia. This declaration 
was made by Mr. Justice Higgins, President of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration, and is popularly known as the “ Harvester 
Judgment ” by reason of its having been determined in connexion with 
H. V. McKay’s Sunshine Harvester Works.* The rate declared in this case 
was 78. per day or £2 2s. per week for Melbourne, the amount considered 
reasonable for “a family of about five ’.t According to a rough allocation 
by the Judge, the constituent parts of this amount were £1 5s. 5d. for food, 
7s. for rent, and gs. 7d. for all other expenditure. 


The judgment was delivered on 8th November, 1907, in the matter of 
the application of H. V. McKay for an Order in terms of Section 2 (d) of the 
Excise ‘Tariff Act 1906. The Commonwealth Parliament had by this Act 
imposed certain excise duties on agricultural implements, but provided that 
the Act should not apply to goods manufactured in Australia ‘‘ under con- 
ditions as to the remuneration of labour which are declared by the President 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to be fair and 
reasonable’. The President discussed at length the meaning of “ fair and 
reasonable’, and stated: ‘‘ These remarks would not be made if the 
Legislature had defined the general principles on which I am to determine 
whether wages are fair and reasonable or the reverse. . . . The provision 
for fair and reasonable remuneration is obviously designed for the benefit of 
the employees in the industry ; and it must be meant to secure to them 
something which they cannot get by the ordinary system of individual 
bargaining with employers. . . . The standard must therefore be 
something else ; and I cannot think of any other standard appropriate than 
‘ the normal needs of the average employee regarded as a human being living 
in a civilized community’”. This may therefore be taken as the original 
criterion adopted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
in the fixation of its “ basic ’t wage. 


The “ Harvester” basic rate was adopted by the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for incorporation in its awards and 
practically the same rates continued until the year 1913, when the Court 
took cognizance of the retail price index-numbers, covering food and groceries 
and rent of all houses (“A ” series) for the 30 more iniportant towns of the 
Commonwealth, which had been published by the Commonwealth Statistician 
for the first time in the preceding year. These index-numbers had been taken 
back to Igor, with the year IgII as base, and disclosed not only considerable 
percentage increases since 1907, but also large disparities in the relative 
purchasing power of money in the various towns. The basic rates for towns 
were thereafter fixed on their respective index-numbers, taking the index- 
number 875 for Melbourne for the year 1907 as being equivalent to 42s. 
per week, or the base of the index (1,000) as being equivalent to 48s. per 





Sara CcA ches, Do a1 


+ The average number of dependent children per family was apparently regarded by the Court as 
about three, although statistical information available at the time did not permit of exact figures being 
ascertained. The 1911 Census disclosed, however, that the average issue of husbands aged 35-39 in the 
wage and salary earning group (excluding unemployed) was 3.00 children of all ages, and some such figure 
was probably in the mind of the Court. The only figures available from the 1921 Census for dependent 
children under 14 years for the wage and salary earning group (including unemployed) were—per male 
householder, 1.55, and an estimate per adult male of 1.0. The average numbers of dependent children 
under sixteen years for the wage and salary earning group (including unemployed) at the 1933 Census 
were as follows—per adult married male, 1.45, and per adult male,o.g1. The following are the estimated 
numbers of dependent children under fourteen years for the same group—per adult married male, 1.27, 
and per adult male, 0.80. See however, page 76 for the Court’s interpretation in the 1940 Basic Wage 
Inguiry of the real basis of this wage. 


t The term “ minimum ” wage, on the other hand, is used to express the lowest rate of wage payable 
in a particular industry or occupation, and is either equal to or greater than the “ basic” wage. 
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week. Exceptions were made in the case of many country towns, where 
certain “ loadings ”’ were applied to counterbalance the lower index-numbers 
due to cheaper rentals.* 


The adequacy or otherwise of the “ Harvester” standard was the subject 
of much discussion during the period of its operation, the author of the 
judgment himself urging on several occasions the need for its review. The 
abnormal conditions during and for some time atter the I9g14-18 Wa 
hindered such a review, which was regarded as less urgent by reason of the 
fact that wages throughout Australia were being adjusted to changes in 
retail prices. A Roy al Commission, however, was appointed in IgIg to 
assess a basic wage, but although its recommendations were not carried 
out (owing mainly to the considerable advance the amounts recommended 
represented over current rates and the grave doubts expressed as to the 
ability of industry to pay such rates), the two Reports of the Commission 
of I920 and Ig2I comprise a most valuable contribution on the subject of 
the basic wage in Australia, and a résumé of its findings is given on page 102. 


In 1922 an amount known as the “ Powers’ 3s.” + was added as a general 
‘loading’ to the weekly wage for the purpose of securing to the worker 
during a period of rising prices the full equivalent of the “ Harvester ’ 
standard. In the same year the system was instituted of making regular 
quarterly adjustments of 1 the basic v vage to accord with variations in purchasing 
power as disclosed by the “ A” series retail price index-numbers, and of 
basing the adjustments on the index-number for the quarter in place of that 
for the previous calendar year or the year ended the preceding quarter. 


The Conciliation and Arbitration Act provides that any alteration of 
the “ basic ” wage or the principles on which it 1s computed, or any variation 
or interpretation of any award where the variation or interpretation would 
result in any such alteration, shall have no force or effect unless it is considered 
by a Court constituted by the Chief Judge and not less than two other Judges, 
and must be approved by a majority of the members of the Court. By a 
judgment of the High Court on 21st April, 1933, t the ‘‘ basic ” wage is taken 
to mean for the foregoing purpose, not only the “ Harvester ” wage, but any 
‘loadings ’ forming part of the primary wage of an unskilled cee the 
wage payable for skilled labour being assessed on the basis of that primary 
wage. <A “loading” is defined as an addition to the “ basic ” wage as com- 
pensation for some peculiar condition of labour or environment, Sl not by 
way of “ margin for skill.” 


No change was made in the method of fixation and adjustment of the 
basic wage until the onset of the depression, which began to be felt severely 
during 1930. Applications were then made to the Court by employers for 
some greater measure of reduction of wages than that afforded by the 
automatic adjustments to falling retail prices. An account of the proceed- 
ings which resulted in the Court reducing all wages under its jurisdiction by 
Io per cent. from Ist February, I193I, was given in Labour Report No. 23, 
page 74. Reference was also made to the Court’s refusal in June, 1932, and 
May, 1933, to remove this special reduction.{ 


(ii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1934.—The “ Harvester” standard, adjusted to 
retail price variations, continued as the theoretical basis of the wage of the 
Commonwealth Court until 30th April, 1934, when it was superseded by a 








* As these indexes covered only about 60 per cent. of household expenditure, a low index due to low 
rentals would wrongly presume low costs in the remaining uninvestigated 40 per cent. of household 
expenditure and vtce rersa. 

+ Awarded by Mr. Justice Powers in the Gas Workers’ Case (16 C.A.R., p. 32). 

t'-40 CLA“, p. 1); 31 C:A.B.; Pp. 305. 
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judgment delivered on 17th April, 1934, operative from Ist May, 1934,* full 
particulars of which appear in earlier issues of the Labour Report (see No. 26, 
page 76). The basic wage declared on this occasion (subsequently referred 
to as the “ Needs Basic Wage, 1934’) was declared on the basis of the 
relative “‘ © ’’ series retail price indexes for the various cities for the December 
quarter, 1933, and ranged from 61s. for Brisbane to 67s. for Sydney and 
Hobart, the average wage for the six capital cities being 65s. A comparison 
for the capital cities of the basic rates granted by the Judgment and those 
tuling under previous practices of the Court was given in Labour Report 
No. 40, page 76. 

The 10 per cent. special reduction in wages referred to above ceased to 
operate upon the introduction of the new rates, and the basis of the periodical 
adjustments to retail price variations was transferred from the “ A” and the 
‘““T) ” series to the “‘C” series of index-numbers.f— The base of the table 
(1,000) was taken by the Court as equal to 81s. per week. This gave the above 
rates for the capital cities, on the basis of their respective index-numbers. 
In effect the new rate for the six capital cities was the same as that previously 
paid under the “A” series, without the “ Powers’ 3s.”, and without the 
Io per cent. reduction. Certain towns gained and others lost in comparison 
with rates under the “A” series, owing to the different relationship of 
towns under the “ A” and the “C”’ series. 


(iii) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1937.—In May, 1937, the Commonwealth Court 
heard an application by the combined unions for an increase in the basic 
wage. The unions asked that the equivalent of the base (1,000) of the 
‘“C©” series index be increased from 81s. to 93s., which on current index- 
numbers would have represented an average increase of about 10s. per 
week, The hearing extended from roth May to 4th June, 1937, and the Court 
delivered judgment on 23rd June.{ The chief features of the judgment were : 

(a) Various amounts were added to the basic wage not as an integral, 
and therefore adjustable, part of that wage, but as “ loadings ” on the rates 
payable under the 1934 judgment. The wage assessed on the 1934 basis was 
designated in the new judgment as the “ needs ”’ portion of the total resultant 
basic wage and it has since been generally known by that name. - The 
“loadings”, referred to as “ Prosperity ” loadings, and resultant “ total 
basic wages ” for the six capital cities were as follows :— 





** Needs ” ** Prosperity ”’ Total 








City. Basic Wage. Loading. Basic Wage. 

s. d. s. d. s. a. 
Sydney .. 7210 6 0 78 Oo 
Melbourne 69 oO 6 0 75 0 
Brisbane 68 o 6 0 74 O 
Adelaide a ne so) 68 0 (a) 4 0 72 0 
Perth .. ae ve ae 70 0 (a) 4 0 74 +0 
Hobart .. 2 a ie 70 «0 (5) 4 0 7400.0 
Six Capitals ae oe 70 Oo 5 oO 75 0 


| 





(a) An additional 1s. was actually being paid under the “‘ 2s. minimum adjustment ” provision. 
(b) 18. leas was being paid under the “ 28. minimum adjustment ”’ provision. 


The above were not to apply to railway employees, to whom the Court 
granted “ loadings ” of 5s. in New South Wales and Victoria, and 3s. in South 
Australia and Tasmania. Workers in the provincial towns were to receive 











* 33 C.A.R., p. 144. + For explanation of the “A”, ““C” and “ D”’ series see pages 38 and 39 
of this Report. t 37 C.A.R., p. 583. 
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“ loadings ’’—6s. in New South Wales, Victoria and Queensland ; and 4s. 
in South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania. Wages based on 
“combination”? index-numbers covering four, five or six capital cities, 
or the 30 towns, would receive a “loading” of 5s. per week. The maritime 
workers were granted a “loading” of 21s. 6d. per month, and the pastoral 
workers received increases proportionate to the increase of the flat basic 
rate, from 68s. to 77s. in respect of the basis of piece-work rates, and of 3s. 
per week for station hands. 

(6) The former proviso that no adjustment of wages should take place 
unless the amount of variation reached at least 2s. was rescinded in favour 
of minimum variations of Is. per week. 

(c) The general policy laid down in the previous judgment in regard to 
rates for country towns was retained, with the exception that the rates for 
Geelong and Warrnambool were made the same as those for Melbourne. 

(d) The basis of the adjustment of wages in accordance with the variations 
shown by retail price index-numbers was transferred from the “C”’ series 
to a special “ Court ”’ series based upon the “C ”’ series, for an explanation 
of which see page 309. 

(ec) Female and junior rates were left for adjustment by individual 
judges when dealing with specific awards. 

The main parts of the judgment were reprinted in earlier issues of the 
Labour Report (see No. 28, page 77). 

(iv) “ag” in Adjustments—The Commonwealth Court on roth 
December, 1939, heard an application by the unions that the date of 
adjustment of the basic wage in accordance with the variations in the 
“Court” series of index-numbers be brought nearer to the period upon 
which the variation was based. In a judgment delivered on the same day, 
the Court directed that such adjustments be made one month earlier. The 
effect, therefore, was to make future adjustments operative from the 
beginning of the first pay-period to commence in a February, a May, an 
August or a November. 

(v) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1940.—On 5th August, 1940, the Full Court 
commenced the hearing of an application by the combined unions for an 
iucrease in the existing basic wage by raising the value of 1,000 (the base of 
the “‘C”’ series index upon which the “ Court” series are based) from 81s. 
to roos. per week, and the abolition of the existing “ Prosperity ” loadings, 
which would be regarded as incorporated in the new rate mentioned. 
Judgment was delivered on 7th February, 1941, wherein the Court 
unanimously refused to grant any increase, and decided that the application 
should not be dismissed but stood over for further consideration after 30th 
June, 1941. The application was refused mainly owing to the uncertainty 
of the economic outlook under existing war conditions.* 

In regard to the popular idea that the basic wage of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration was identified with a specific family 
unit, the Chief Judge made the following statements to clarify the position : 
‘The Court has always conceded that the ‘needs’ of an average family 
should be kept in mind in fixing a basic wage. But it has never as the result 
of its own inquiry specifically declared what is an average family or what is 
the cost of a regimen of food, clothing, shelter and miscellaneous items 
necessary to inaintain it in frugal comfort, or that a basic wage should give 
effect to any such finding. In the end economic possibilities have always been 
the determining factor . . . . Whatshould be sought is the independent 
ascertainment and prescription of the highest basic wage that can be sustained 
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by the total of industry in all its primary, secondary and ancillary forms. 
That, no doubt, is the object, but the adoption of something like the real 
average family as the unit to be provided for is not without its use in the 
attainment of that object. There is no clear means of measuring the general 
wage-paying capacity of the total industry of a country. All that can 
be done is to approximate, and one of the methods of approximation is to 
find out fhe actual wage upon which well-situated labourers are at the time 
maintaining the average family unit. We may be pardoned for saying that 
Mr. Justice Higgins very wisely used this criterion in the Harvester case.* 
Moreover, if the average-sized families of such well-situated labourers have 
become accustomed to enjoy, and do actually enjoy, a certain standard of 
living in our community, it may reasonably be assumed that such a standard 
for all labourers is probably not beyond the capacity of industry in general 
to provide. Therefore, in determining the amount of a living or basic wage 
there is sound economic warranty for the ascertainment of the real average 
family unit and of the cost of previding something like the standard which 
such families of well-employed labourers have already reached. But 
obviously, if the real average family unit is departed from, or a standard 
is sought for the likely maintenance of which experience gives no reason to 
hope, then an unrealizable wage-level may be ordained. . . . It may 
be that in the light of past experience the Court should conduct a specific 
inquiry as to the cost of living of an average family, but under war 
conditions such an inquiry would be futile. More than ever before wage 
fixation is controlled by the economic outlook.” 


The Chief Judge further stated, “I was impressed with new evidence 
and argument as to the inadequacy of the earnings of the lower grade 
wage-earners with families. On our accepted standards of living, looking at 
it from the needs point of view only, I regard the present basic wage as 
adequate for a family unit of three, but think it offers only a meagre 
existence for a family unit of four. When the unit gets beyond four 
hardship is often experienced.” He suggested that the more logical system 
would be to grade the basic wage according to family responsibilities and 
that, notwithstanding the increase in aggregate wages, the benefits resulting 
from a reapportionment of national income to increase the wages of those 
with’ more than one dependent child would more than offset the 
inflationary tendency of provision for a comprehensive scheme of child 
endowment, and that if a scheme of this nature were established, as 
recently announced by the Commonwealth Governmentf, future fixations 
of the basic wage would be greatly simplified. 

(vi) “Interim” Basie Wage Inquiry, 1946.—The Court, on 25th 
November, 1946, commenced the hearing of this case as the result of (a) + 
application made on 30th October, 1946 (during the course of the Standara 
Hours Case) by the Attorney-General for the Commonwealth for the 
restoration to the Full Court List of certain adjourned 1940 basic wage 
applications (see (v) above) ; (b) a number of fresh cases which had come to 
the Court since 1941 and (c) an application by the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions on behalf of the unions for an “interim” basic wage 
declaration. 

Judgment was delivered on 13th December, 1946 whereby an increase 
of 7s. per week was granted in the “ needs ” portion of the basic wage then 
current and based on the weighted average “ Court” index-number for 


ee 





* See page 73 for details. 
+ Legislation covering a scheme which became operative on 1st July, 1941, was passed by the Common- 
wealth Parliament on 3rd April, 1941—s¢e page 104 for details. 
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the Six Capital Cities (as a whole) for the September quarter, 1946. This 
had the effect of raising the base (1923-27) index-number of the “ Court ”’ 
Series Index from 81.0 to 87.0, the corresponding “ needs” basic wage 
from 81s. to 87s. per week, and the current rate for the Six Capital Cities 
from 93s. to 100s. per week. All “ loadings ”’ on the basic wage were retained 
at their existing amounts until otherwise ordered by the Court. The 
immediate monetary effect was to increase by 7s. per week the basic wage 
in each of the capital cities (with the exception of Hobart, where the increase 
was 6s.), and in most of the other towns or combinations of towns—the 
position of the index-number for a town in the new Automatic Adjustment 
Scale (on the new base rate of 87s.) determining whether the increase was 
78. or 6s. 


The new “ Court ” index-numbers were obtained by multiplying the “ C ” 
Series retail price index-numbers (1923-27 Base = 1,000) by the factor 0.087, 
and taking the result to the first decimal place. They were designated 
“Court Index (Second Series)’, to distinguish them from the ‘ Court 
Index (First Series)”, similarly derived by using the factor 0.081 [ see 
page 39, (vil)]. _ For the purpose of obtaining a continuous “ price-index ”’, 
however, the “‘ First Series ” may be converted to the “ Second Series ” by 
multiplying the indexes of the former by 1.0741, and the “Second 
Series ” to the “ First Series ” by multiplying the latter indexes by 0.931. 


The incorporation of this increase in the “‘ Court ” series had the advantage 
of not vitiating in any way the existing adjustment scales in awards, etc., 
since the higher value allotted by the Court to the “CO” series indexes 
automatically carried the “ Court’ index-numbers for all towns, etc., into 
the appropriate higher-value index-number divisions of the scales, whether 
the rates were prescribed on a yearly, half-yearly, monthly, weekly, hourly 
or other basis. 


The foregoing increases were in respect of adult males but, as regards 
females and juveniles, it was provided that the relative rates for males and 
females as provided in existing awards, etc., of the Court should continue 
to apply. It was also provided that in the case of females whose remunera- 
tion was governed by any decision of the Women’s Employment Board 
(see page 82 et seq.) or by the National Security (Female Minimum Rates) 
Regulations no alteration of stated rates would ensue by any order pursuant 
to this judgment. However, those rates expressed as a stipulated percentage 
of the adult male rate were affected. 


The new rates were expressed to become operative for the bulk of those 
affected as trom the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in the 
month of December, 1946, but as to certain employees, for instance, casual 
workers such as waterside workers and maritime employees, the order was 
to operate from the Ist day of December, 1946. It was also stated in the 
judgment that any party to an award not then before the Court was at liberty 
to file an application for variation of that award and such application would 
be immediately placed before the Court for determination. 


(vil) Basic Wage Inquiry, 1949-50.—This case really finalized the case 
begun in 1940 and continued in 1946 (see above). In 1946 the Chief Judge 
ruled that the claim for an increase in the basic wage should be heard con- 
currently with the “ 40-Hour Week ” claims then before the Court. The 
unions, however, objected to this course being followed, and, on appeal to 
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the High Court, that Court in March, 1947, gave a decision which obliged 
the Arbitration Court to proceed with the “ Hours ” case to its conclusion 
without the interpolation of the contemporaneous hearmg of the Basic 
Wage case.* 

The general bearing of the unions’ claims was commenced on 17th May, 
1949. Evidence was completed on 22nd August, 1950, and the three Judges 
(Kelly C.J., Foster and Dunphy JJ.) delivered separate judgments on 
12th October, 1950. In those judgments, which were in the nature of 
general declarations, a majority of the Court (Foster and Dunphy JJ.) 
was of the opinion that the basic wage for adult males should be increased 
by £1 per week, and that for adult females should be 75 per cent. of the 
adult male rate. Kelly C.J., dissenting, considered that no mecrease in 
either the male or female wage was justified. 


On 24th October, 1950, and 23rd November, 1950, the Court made further 
declarations regarding the “ Prosperity” loading of 1937 (see page 75) 
which was being paid at rates between 3s. and 6s. per week according to 
localities, etc., and the future basis of quarterly adjustments. The “ Pros- 
perity ’ loading was standardized at a uniform rate of 5s. per week for all 
towns and was declared to be an adjustable part of the basic wage. The 
Court also declared that the “‘ War’’ loadings were not part of the basic 
wage. 


With regard to other ‘‘loadings’’ the Court on 17th November, 1950, 
proceeded to examine the individual awards in the claims before it, for the 
purpose of determining to what extent such “ loadings” formed part of 
the basic wage. It should be noted that any “loading ”’ declared to be 
part of the basic wage ceased to be paid as a separate entity, but apart from 
the special case of the Australian Capita] Territory there were very few 
‘loadings ” which fell within this category. 

The first payment of the new rates was expressed to operate from the 
beginning of the first pay-period in December, 1950, by way of a flat-rate 
addition of £1 5s. in all cases to the “ needs ” rate (2nd Series) on the indexes 
of the September quarter, 1950. This £1 5s. comprised the £1 addition 
announced on 12th October, 1950, and the standardized “‘ Prosperity ” 
loading of 5s. 

The basic wage rate for the Six Capital Cities (Weighted Average) 
arrived at by the Court after applying the foregoing declarations was £8 2s., 
comprising £6 17s. “needs” (2nd Series) plus 5s. uniform “ Prosperity ” 
loading plus the £1 addition. For the purpose of determining the 
corresponding rates to be paid in respect of individual cities and towns, and 
combinations thereof, and their future automatic adjustment, this new rate 
of £8 2s. was equated to the “C” series retail price index-number 1572 for 
the Six Capital Cities (Weighted Average) for September quarter, I950. 
From this was derived a new “ Court ”’ Series Index—in future to be known 
as the “Court ” Index (Third Series)—for automatic variation of the new 
basic wage in accordance with future variations in retail prices, with 103.0 
equated to 1,000 in the “C” Series Index. The first automatic quarterly 
adjustment of the new basic wage on this basis became operative from the 
beginning of the first pay-period commencing in February, I951, on the 
basis of the index-numbers for the December quarter, 1950. The new 
adjustment scale appears on page 41 of this Report.f | 


* Printing Industry Employees Union of Australia v. Victorian Chamber of Manufactures, 73 C.L.R., 


p. 259. 
+ The use of this adjustment scale was discortinued on 12th September, 1953. See Appendix 
page 213 hereof. 
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The basic wage rates operative in November, 1950, are shown below in 
comparison with those operative from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing in December, 1950 :— 

















| | | 
Date of Operation. | Sydney. aoe lane Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. | ae 
8-50: BURN eS a eadbe es oh Cha (ts 8s. d. 8. d. 
November, 1950 .. | 146 0 | 143 0 | 135 0] 137 0 | 139 0 | 139 0 | 142 0 


December, 1950 .. | 165 0 | 162 0 | 154 0 | 158 0 | 160 0 | 160 0] 162 o 








(vil) Rates Operative, Principal Towns.—The “ basic ” wage rates of the 
Commonwealth Court for adult males and females, operative in the principal 
towns of Australia as from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing 
in August, 1953, are shown in the following table :— 


Commonwealth Basic Wage : Weekly Rates, August, 1953.(a) 


























Rate of Wage. Rate of Wage. 
City or Town. —_-- City or Town. 
Males. | Females. Males. | Females. 
Syd: | 928, 4: 8. d s. d 
New South Wales— South Australia— 
Sydney .. ie 2430°0).|152 0 Adelaide .. aot 231 Onialg3 6 
Newcastle (b) ean 2450 5| elo 2 O Whyalla and Iron 
Port Kembla-Wol- Knob .. we | 23 0m ON el 77400 
longong (b) Perle243 On | atozas0 Five Towns(c) .. | 230 0 | 172 
Broken Hill ae 247500) |2 1855.0 
Five Towns (c) ne 242 0} 181 6] Western Australia— 
| Perth... e230 On|ni77 nO 
| | Kalgoorlie -. | 243 Oo] 182 Oo 
Victoria | Geraldton 2 | 240) 20" 1862-6 
Melbourne i235 Onl 176 20 Five Towns(c) .. | 237 0] 177 6 
Geelong (d) e235 O71 7OmeO 
Warrnambool (d) .. | 235 01] 176 o | Tasmania— | 
Mildura (d) -: | 235 012376 oO Hobart .. eiecAce tO ero nO 
Yallourn (d) ee 24 io OUneLOr. £O Launceston -- | 238 o| 178 6 
Five Towns (c) e235. 1.07| 17620 Queenstown rie 2S3 SO nel 74080 
Five Towns (c) an 2AO MOU LOO sO 
Queensland— | | | Thirty Towns (c)  .. | 236 0 | 177 0 
Brisbane Ele2loerOn|stOs Ow | 
Five Towns (c) .. | 219 0 | 164 Oo | Six Capital Cities (c).. | 236 o 77-20 
(a) Operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in August, 1953. (6) Based 
on Sydney. (c) Weighted average. (dz) Based on Melbourne. 


With the exception of those mentioned above, the rate for provincial 
towns is 3s. less than that for their capital city. 


The rate for adult females is 75 per cent. of the male rate. 


A table of Basic Wage Rates from 1923 to 1953 will be found in Section 
X. of the Appendix. 
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3. Basic Wage Rates for Females.—(i) General.—_In its judgment of 
17th April, 1934, wherein the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration laid down the basis of its “ needs” basic wage for adult males, 
the Court made the following statement in regard to the female rate :— 


‘The Court does not think it necessary or desirable, at any rate 
at the present time, to declare any wage as a basic wage for female 
employees. Generally speaking they carry no family responsibilities. 
The minimum wage should, of course, never be too low for the reasonable 
needs of the employee, but those needs may vary in different industries. 
In the variations now to be made the proportion in each award of the 
minimum wage for females to that of males will be preserved.” 


The previous practice of the Court was therefore continued whereby 
each judge granted such proportion of the male rate as he deemed suited 
to the nature of the industry and the general circumstances of the case. 
Generally speaking, this proportion was in the vicinity of 54 per cent. of 
the male rate, although in some cases the proportion was about 56 per cent. 


Until 1942 this continued to be substantially the practice of all Common- 
wealth and State industrial tribunals and in the main its continuance was 
then made mandatory by Part V. of the National Security (Economic 
Organization) Regulations which “pegged” as at roth February, 1942, 
all rates of remuneration previously prevailing in any employment. The 
only exceptions allowed were variations to rectify anomalies, variations 
resultant from hearings pending prior to roth February, 1942, and “ cost 
of living” variations. 


In March, 1942, however, special action was taken to constitute a 
Women’s Employment Board in conjunction with measures to encourage 
women to undertake, in war-time, work which would normally have been 
performed by men. This Board was given special jurisdiction to determine 
terms and conditions of such employment. The Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration and State Industrial Tribunals continued to 
determine rates of pay, etc., o* women engaged in what may broadly be 
described as ‘‘ women’s work ” in the pre-war sense, while the jurisdiction 
of the Women’s Employment Board was made to cover women engaged during 
the war in work formerly performed by men or in new work which 
immediately prior to the outbreak of the war was not performed in Australia 
by any person. 

In July, 1944, National Security (female Minimum Rates) Regulations 
authorized the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration to make 
comprehensive investigations (a) as to whether minimum rates of wage 
payable to females in industries considered by the Government to be necessary 
for war purposes were unreasonably low in comparison with minimum rates 
payable to females in other essential industries, (0) if so, as to whether it was 
in the national interest, and fair and just, to increase such rates, and (c) as to 
the amount of such increases. Determinations could be made for any period 
specified by the Court but not extending beyond six months after the end 
of the war. In making such determinations the Court was not bound by 
Part V. of the National Security (Economic Organization) Regulations, 
although such regulations applied to the new rates after determination. The 
objective of the Female Minimum Rates Regulations was to remove un- 
reasonable disparities which were creating justified discontent and impeding 
the manpower authority in redistributing female labour in vital industries. 
This review commenced in the Court on 23rd February, 1945, and ended on 
23rd March, judgment being reserved. 
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Judgment was delivered by the Full Court on 4th May, 1945,* to the 
effect that, in regard to (a) above, the majority of the Full Court (Piper C_J/., 
O’Mara and Kelly JJ.) found itself unable to declare that the rates in the 
“referred + industries were unreasonably low compared with those in 
the three industries submitted by the Crown and the Union representatives 
as the standard rates for comparison, namely, those of the Clothing, Rubber 
and Metal industries, and that there was consequently no necessity to 
answer question (6). In a minority judgment, Drake-Brockman and Foster 
JJ., answered (a) and (b) in the affirmative. 


Following this negative result, the Government, by National Security 
(Female Minimum Rates) Regulations (8.R. 1945, No. 139) dated 13th 
August, 1945, provided in respect of “vital ’’ industries specified by the 
Minister by notice published in the Gazette that the remuneration of females 
employed therein should not be less than 75 per cent. of the corresponding 
minimum male rate. The validity of this Regulation was challenged in 
the High Court by Australian Textiles Pty. Ltd., but in a judgment dated 
3rd December, 1945, the Court (Starke J. dissenting) held that the 
Regulations were a valid exercise of the powers under the National Security 
Act 1939-1943. ‘The rates under this Regulation commenced to operate 
from 31st August, 1945. 

As from 12th October, 1944, the Women’s Hmployment Board was 
abolished and the Chairman of the Board (A. W. Foster) was made a 
judge of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration. The 
function of the Board under the Women’s Employment Act then devolved 
upon the Court as constituted by a judge designated by the Chief Judge. 
(See S.R. 1944, No. 149.) 


The following sub-sections give a brief account of the functions allotted 
to and of the principles followed by the Women’s Employment Board, anda 
summary of an important judgment delivered by the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration in 1943 stating the principles followed by 
the Court in fiximg the basic rates payable to female workers and the 
difference between the rates payable to the women engaged in “ women’s 
work ”’ and those payable to the special group of women engaged in “‘ men’s 
work” in war-time under the jurisdiction of the Women’s Employment 
Board.. The judgment also dealt with the question of “anomalies” as 
between the rates payable to the two classes of women workers. 


(ii) Women’s Employment Board.—The functions of the Women’s 
Employment Board were specified by the Women’s Employment Act 
1942.{ The purpose of the Act as expressed in the title was “‘ to encourage 
and regulate the employment of women for the purpose of aiding the 
prosecution of the present war”. The jurisdiction of the Board was 
limited to females employed (after 2nd March, 1942) on work usually 
performed by males or which, immediately prior to the outbreak of the war, 
was not performed in Australia by any person. 

The functions of the Board briefly were to decide what work and what 
female workers came within its jurisdiction (as defined) and the terms and 
conditions upon which women might be so employed including hours and 
special conditions as to safety, welfare and health. The Board was required 
to fix rates of payment for such women with regard to their efficiency and 


iU;A-k54, Dp Or3. + Twelve vitalindustries were ‘‘referred’”” by the Government for consideration. 
t The Board was originally created under regulations under the National Security Act 1939-1940, 
dated 25th March, 1942 (Statutory Rules 1942, No. 146), but owing to the disallowance of such 
regulations by the Senate on 23rd September, 1942, the Board operated under the Women’s Employment 
Act, No. 55 of 1942, as from 6th October, 1942, which validated all previous decisions, etc., of the 
first Board ‘gazetted on 11th June, 1942). The second Board was created on roth November, 1942. 
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productivity in relation to that of males engaged in such work and the 
Regulations provided that payment to females (engaged on ‘“‘ men’s work ”’) 
should be not less than 60 per cent. nor more than 100 per cent. of the male rate. 

The Board ceased to function in 1944 but the Women’s Employment 
Regulations continued to operate until 1949, when, by a judgment of the 
High Court, such continuation was declared invalid. A summary of the 
activities of the Board during its period of operation was given in previous 
issues of the Labour Report (see No. 36, page 84). 

(in) Judgments by Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration—On 
24th March, 1943, a case involving determination of general principles as to 
rates of wage of female employees not within the jurisdiction of the Women’s 
Employment Board was remitted to the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration by the Minister for Labour and National Service under 
Regulation 9 of the National Security (Industrial Peace) Regulations, 
particularly as affecting female workers at Government small arms 
ammunition factories. The rates in these cases were considered by their 
trade union to be anomalous compared with those awarded by the Women’s 
Employment Board to certain other women employed in those factories. 
The Court in its judgment dated 17th June, 1943,* rejected the contentions 
of the union (Arms Explosives and Munition Workers Federation of Australia) 
and enunciated in full the principles followed by the Court in determining 
female rates of wage within its jurisdiction. 


In order to place the matter in perspective in its relation to the basic 
wage for males, the Court traced the history of the principles on which the 
basic wage for males was determined from its original declaration by Mr. 
Justice Higgins in his “ Harvester ” judgment of 1907 (see pp. 73-74 of 
this Report) and continued— 


“Although since 1930, when the ‘economic or productivity 
factor’ emerged as the ‘dominant factor’ in the problem of assess- 
ment [of the basic wage of adult male employees], the adequacy of 
the wage to meet the requirements of any ‘ specified family unit’ has 
been only a subsidiary consideration, subsidiary that is to say to the 
question of the capacity of the national production to sustain a particular 
wage level, it is plain that the Court has not held that its basic wage 
has been fixed at too low a figure to meet the normal and reasonable 
needs of a family of husband, wife and at least one child. Nor has its 
adequacy to that extent been questioned. In this sense it can still 
be regarded as a family wage, inasmuch as it has been accepted as 
sufficient at all events to provide ‘frugal comfort’ for a man, his wife 
and at least one dependent child. For present purposes it is enough 
to say that, until a proper investigation demonstrates the contrary to 
be the case, we cannot but hold that the amount provided is more than 
sufficient to meet the normal and reasonable requirements of an 
unmarried worker with no dependants to support out of his earnings. 
And the same may be said of the living or basic wages determined by 
authorities functioning under State legislation as appropriate for male — 
employees within their jurisdiction. The method of assessment of wage 
rates for adult male workers adopted and followed by industrial 
authorities throughout Australia has been to fix a basic wage portion 
adequate for the estimated needs of some family group and to add to 
that some additional payment in recognition of the skill or experience 
possessed by the worker or the special conditions met with in his 





* 50 C.A.R., p. 191. 
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particular occupation. The basic wage portion has had no reference 
to work value; it has been assessed in accordance with needs and it 
has never been either held or suggested to be inadequate to meet the 
normal and reasonable needs not only of the worker himself but also 
of his wife and at least one dependent child.” 


The Court in its judgment then set out decisions arrived at by various 
Commonwealth and State Courts since 1912 when the Commonwealth Court 
first dealt directly with the problem of women’s wages. Mr. Justice Higgins 
dealt with the case, and stated “I fixed the minimum in 1907 of 7s. per 
day by finding the sum which would meet the normal needs of an average 
employee, one of his normal needs being the need for domestic life. If he 
has a wife and children, he is under an obligation—even a legal obligation— 
to maintain them. How is such a minimum applicable to the case of a 
woman .. . . ? She is not, unless perhaps in very exceptional 
circumstances, under any such obligation. The minimum cannot be based 
on exceptional cases.”’ 


In respect of the “minimum rate” enjoined by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Act, he held that “ Nothing is clearer than that the ‘minimum 
rate’ referred to in Section 40 means the minimum rate foraclass of workers, 
those who do work of a certain character. If blacksmiths are the class of 
workers, the minimum rate must be such as recognizes that blacksmiths 
are usually men. If fruit-pickers are the class of workers, the minimum 
rate must be such as recognizes that, up to the present at least, most of the 
pickers are men (although women have been usually paid less), and that 
men and women are fairly in competition as to that class of work. If 
milliners are the class of workers, the minimum rate must, I think, be such 
as recognizes that all or nearly all milliners are women, and that men are 
not usually in competition with them.’”* 


‘ 


In concluding its review the Court stated “the fixation of the basic 
wage for women at amounts below 60 per cent. of that fixed for men has 
been general in the awards and determinations of this Court and other 
industrial authorities of Australia.” 

The Court stated its conclusions and laid down general principles in the 
following words :— 

‘“‘Tt is beyond question that the general rule adopted and followed 
by the Australian industrial authorities in the assessment of wages 
for adult women workers, engaged upon work suitable for women in 
which they cannot fairly be said to be in competition with men for 
employment, has been and still is to fix a foundational amount, 
calculated with reference to the needs of a single woman who has to 
pay for her board and lodging, has to maintain herself out of her 
earnings, but has no dependants to support; and to add to this 
foundational or basic amount such marginal amounts as may be 
appropriate in recognition of the particular skill or experience of the 
particular workers in question or as compensation for the particular 
conditions which they encounter in their occupations . . . . 

“‘ Just as the wages for male workers are assessed by adopting first 
a foundational wage—the basic wage—and adding to it marginal 
amounts fixed according to the relative skill and experience of particular 
workers or groups of workers, or to the special conditions they encounter, 
so too are women’s wages, for work suitable to them in which they will 
not be disadvantaged by male competition, fixed by adding to a 














* 6 C.A.R, p. 72. 
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foundational or basic amount analogous margins. But in each case 
the foundational wage is in principle and justice different. The man’s 
basic wage is more than sufficient for his personal needs; it purports 
to provide him with enough to support some family. The woman’s, 
on the other hand, purports to be enough for her to maintain herself 
only. No allowance is made for the support of any dependants. The 
man’s wage has been measured by this Court with reference to the 
dominating factor of the productive capacity of industry to sustain it 
and with due regard consequently to what its application in industry 
will mean, to the marginal structure which rises above it, and to the 
consequent wages which will in accordance with established rules and 
practice be paid to women and to minors. 


‘In the course of the hearing the Chief Judge drew attention to 
the necessity which would occur, if women’s rates were to be assessed 
on the basis that relative efficiency and productivity (as between men 
and women) were to constitute the dominant factor, for a review of 
the principles in accordance with which the basic wage has been 
determined. That this necessity would arise must be apparent. For 
the basic wage for adult males has been fixed at as high an amount 
as the Court has thought practicable in all the circumstances of the 
case, including the circumstance of the existing proportionate levels of 
wages for women and minors. The share of men workers in the fruits 
of production will need to be reduced if women are to participate therein 
on an equal footing, or on a better footing generally than that to which 
they have hitherto been held to be entitled. 


~ It is desirable that we should indicate as clearly as possible the 
effect of the conclusions to which the review of the principles of wage 
assessment we have made has led us. It is that, so long as the 
foundational or basic wage for women is assessed according to a 
standard different from that which is the basis of the foundational or 
basic wage—a family wage—for men, the Court will not, in the 
exercise of its function of adjudicating between opposing interests, 
raise the general level of women’s minimum wages in occupations 
suitable for women, and in which they do not encounter considerable 
competition from men, according to a comparison of their efficiency 
and productivity with the efficiency and productivity of men doing 
substantially similar work. To do so would at once depress the relative 
standard of living of the family as a group, and of its individual members, 
as compared with that of the typical single woman wage-earner.’’* 


In December, 1943,f Drake-Brockman J. of this Court, in dealing with 
women employees in the Clothing (Dressmaking and Tailoring Sections) 
and Rubber industries, awarded for the duration of the war and for 
six months thereafter as a “ flat rate’ for the industry 75 per cent. of the 
“needs” basic wage, plus the “ prosperity” and “industry ” loadings 
ordinarily applicable. The reason for this action was (in the words of the 
judgment) as follows: “it was also common ground (between all the 
parties) that wastage of the employees in the industry during the last three 
years had been exceptionally heavy and that it was essential that some 
means should be found to attract women to the industry and thereafter 
to retain them for some reasonable period of time after they had been 
trained.” 


* 50 C.A.R., p. 191. Tt 51 C.A.R., pp. 632 and 648. 
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In July, 1944, the National Security (Female Minimum Wage) Regula- 
tions extended the discretion of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in fixing female minimum wage rates in “ vital” mdustries in 
war-time as briefly described on page 81. 

The Conciliation and Arbitration Act No. 10 of 1947 (see Labour Report 
No. 37, page 50) provided amongst other things that ‘a Conciliation Com- 
missioner shall not be empowered to make an order or award altering 
ae: (d) the minimum rate of remuneration for adult females 
in an industry.” As the result of doubts which arose as to the powers of 
the Commissioners to “fix” a basic wage, the matter came before the 
Full Court of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration 
for clarification at the instance of several trade unions. Judgment was 
delivered on 27th July, 1948, and it was held that Conciliation Commissioners 
had jurisdiction to fix the female rates in question under the provisions 
of the Act, but it was also held that the provision referred only to the basic 
element in any prescribed female rates. Where, however, such a prescribed 
rate did not specifically fix or disclose the basic wage element, the appropriate 
Conciliation Commissioner bad to fix the rate, and when such rate had been 
fixed its alteration became a matter for the Court. In view of the fact that 
there were fifteen Commissioners whose views might differ as to the element 
of the rates of pay of adult females which could be ascribed to an adult 
female basic wage analogous to the basic wage for adult males, the Govern- 
ment in December, 1948, passed an Act (No. 77 of 1948) further amending the 
above-mentioned Act to authorize the Court—and the Court alone—to fix 
the basic rate by providing that “a Conciliation Commissioner shall not be 
empowered to make an order or award . . . .  (d) determining or 
altering the minimum rate of remuneration for adult females in an 
industry.” 

A further amending Act, No. 2 of 1949, empowered the Court to determine 
or alter a “ basic wage for adult females ” which was defined as “ that wage, 
or that part of a wage, which is Just and reasonable for an adult female, 
without regard to any circumstance pertaining to the work upon which, or 
the industry in which, she is employed.” 

At the end of the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 78) the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration by a majority decision fixed a 
new basic weekly wage for adult females at 75 per cent. of the corresponding 
male rate operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing 
in December, 1950.” 

For the new rates payable to adult females employed under State awards 
see pages 95-102. 

4. Australian Territories.—(i) Australian Capital Territory.—Prior to 
1922 the lowest rate payable to an unskilled labourer was not defined as a basic 
wage, as all wages were paid under the authority of the Federal Capital 
Commission as a lump sum for the particular occupation in which the worker 
was employed. But in 1922 an Industrial Board commenced to operate 
under a local Ordinance (see page 54). A summary of the decisions made 
by the Industrial Board during its period of operation was given in previous 
issues of the Labour Report (see No. 40, page 89). 

By an amending Ordinance, No. 4 of 1949, the Industrial Board was 
abolished and its functions were transferred to authorities established under 
the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration Act. Industrial matters 
are now determined by either the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration or the Conciliation Commissioner assigned to the Australian 


* This decision was not varied at the 1952-53 Inquiry. See Appendix, page 213 hereof. 
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Capital Territory. It was provided, however, that all existing orders and 
agreements should continue to operate subject to later orders, awards, and 
determinations made by the Court or Commissioner. 


In reviewing the Australian Capital Territory awards following its 
decision of 12th October, 1950, the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration fixed the Canberra Basic Wage at £8 5s. per week for adult 
males, operative from the beginning of the first pay-period in December, 
1950. This amount was the “ needs ” basic wage as expressed by the Court’s 
Second Series index-number for Canberra for the September quarter, 1950 
with the prescribed addition of £1 5s. The new rate represented an increase 
of 138. 6d. a week over that previously payable. 


The rate payable in the Territory (in respect only of workers outside the 
Commonwealth Public Service) was 238s. per week, operative from the 
beginning of the first pay-period commencing in August, 1953.* 


(11) Northern Territory—The determination of the basic wage for this 
Territory comes within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Court of 
Conciliation and Arbitration. 


There are, in fact, two basic wages operating—(a) in respect of areas 
north of the 20th p: arallel of South Latitude, and generally referred to as the 
“Darwin ” rate, and (6) in respect of areas south of that parallel. These 
are calculated on different bases as set out in the following paragraphs. 


(a) The Darwin Basic Wage—This wage was first determined by the 
Court in IgI5f when the Deputy President (Powers J.) awarded a rate 
of £3 178. per week, or Is. gd. per hour, for an unskilled labourer, which 
included an allowance of 4s. for lost time. 

The basic wage level again came under consideration when the wage 
for carpenters and Joiners was reviewed by Mr. Justice Powers in 1916-17. 
The Judge referred to an agreement dated 2nd June, 1916, between the 
Aimalga: nated Carpenters and Joiners and the Northern Agency (formerly 
Vestey Brothers) which provided for rates based on a budget of the estimated 
living requirenents of a family consisting of a man, wife and two dependent 
children, amounting to £3 11s. Id. per week. As the amount awarded 
(2s. 4d. per hour) for carpenters, however, was over £5 per week, the Judge 
felt that a fair living wage was fully assured. His Honor stated that he did 
not find anything to cause him to alter the judgment given on 15th March, 
Ig15, when he prescribed a wage of Is. gd. per hour. 


Up till 1924 the practice of the Court had been to fix the basic wage in 
accordance with the principles laid down in 1916, and in connexion with an. 
application in 1924 concerning the rate for employees of the Commonwealth 
Railways, when the wage for these workers stood at £5 4s. 6d., the Judge 
(Powers J.) refused to alter the wage. He stated that he had 1 in mind the 
amount of £4 12s., to which he would have felt justified in adding £1 to 
coipensate for the many disadvantages caused by isolation, especially the 
loss of or extra expense of the proper education of the children, He con- 
sidered, therefore, that the wage of £5 4s. 6d. then payable contained a 
special allowance on such account, and that the question of such special 
allowances was a matter for employers and employees to settle between 
the: nselves.§ 


In 1927|| Judge Beeby also referred to the regimen of 1916, and implied 
that since then it had formed the foundation of the basic wages fixed by the 











. See “Appendix, page 213 hereof, for decision in the 1952-53 Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry. 
f:9° C-A[ Rp. t. t 31x C.A.R., p. 51. $220-.CVASR:;, D731. | 25 C.A.R., p. 897. 
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Court, and that the sufficiency of the regimen, except as to rent and one or 
two minor omissions, had never been questioned. On this occasion he fixed 
the basic wage at £5 Ios. per week, or 2s. 6d. per hour, including 20s. per 
week district allowance which was suggested by Mr. Justice Powers in his 
1924 award as being a reasonable amount. 


As there was no adjustment clause in operation in Territory awards, the 
basic wage of £5 Ios. remained in operation until 1934, excepting that it 
was reduced by the Financial Emergency Act to £4 16s. 3d. per week. 


In 1934* the Full Court for the first time considered the basic wage. 
The Court brought the regimen of the Ig16 agreement up to date, altered 
the rent figure from 45s. to 65s. per month, and arrived at the amount of 
£4 Ios. gd. per week. This was £1 4s. od. above the Court’s “ needs ”’ basic 
wage recently declared for the six capital cities, the Court regarding the 
difference as representing the extra amount required to purchase the same 
standard of living as in the six capital cities, with nothing by way of com- 
pensation allowance. Automatic adjustment provisions first introduced 
into the awards by this judgment were effected by inserting an appropriate 
Adjustment Scale based on the equation of £4 10s. gd. to the Food and 
Groceries retail price index-number (Special) 1,184 for Darwin for the month 
of August, 1934. 


? 


In 1938} the Court granted a “loading” of 3s. per week on the wage 
because the Commonwealth Government had extended to the Territory its 
general civil service increase of £8 per annum. 


In 1939] the adjustment clause was suspended pending further inquiry 
into the basic wage, and an amount of I6s. 3d. was added as an additional 
“loading ’, making the total basic wage at that period £5 ros. per 
week. 


In 1941§ the Full Court again reviewed the basic wage and, after a full in- 
vestigation of its past history, awarded £5 12s. gd., made up of (a) £4 Ios. gd. 
awarded in 1934; (6) 4s. in respect of accrued adjustments since 1939 ; 
(c) 5s. additional allowance for rent; and (d) two constant (unadjustable) 
“ loadings ” of 3s. and Ios. per week. The Court also restored the adjustment 
clause by equating £4 15s. gd. of the foregoing amounts (£4 Ios. gd. plus 
5s. rent) to the base index 1,184 of the former adjustment scale (based solely 
on the Food and Groceries price index-number). This, however, never 
became effective owing to its being superseded early in 1942 by the Blakeley 
Orders referred to below. The two “loadings ” were not made adjustable. 
All other “ loadings ” mentioned above were dropped. 


The basis of adjustment was altered by A. Blakeley, C.C., by Orders dated 
2oth January, 1942,|| owing to the urgent necessity to provide, over the 
period of the war, for adjustments in respect of rent, clothing and other 
miscellaneous items of domestic expenditure which, with the exception 
of rent, had already increased considerably in price throughout Australia, 
and threatened to increase further as the war continued. Adjustment 
by means only of the Food and Groceries Index was therefore no longer doing 
justice to the workers of the Territory, since the workers elsewhere in Australia 
were enjoying the benefit derived from the adjustment of their wages by 
means of the more comprehensive “C” series retail price index. 








* 38 C.A.R., p. 944. t 39 C.A.R., p. 501. ¢ 40 C.A.R., p. 323. § 44 C.A.R., p. 253. 
] 46 C.A.R., p. 431- 
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As there was no “C” series retail price index for the Territory, nor 
was it possible to compile one on the basis of prices in Darwin, the only 
alternative was to create a “‘ composite ” index with the help of prices for 
these additional items from some other town of somewhat similar living 
conditions. ‘Ihe town selected as being most suitable for this purpose was 
Townsville, and the ‘“‘ composite” index was therefore computed on the 
basis of food and groceries prices in Darwin, combined with Townsville 
prices for rent, clothing and other miscellaneous items of domestic 
expenditure mentioned above, the index being designated “‘The Darwin 
Special ‘ All Items’ Index ”’, 


Taking the December quarter, 1940, as a suitable period upon which adjust- 
ments should be based, for which quarter the Special “ All Items” index- 
number was 1,036, the Court’s basic wage of £4 19s. gd. (including 4s. 
for accrued adjustments) declared in its judgment of 7th April, I94r1,* 
was related (not “equated ”’) to the Index-number Division (1031-1043) 
containing index-number 1,036 of the “ C ” series adjustment scale formerly 
used by the Court in its awards (Base: 1923-27 = 1,000 = 81s.), thus 
giving workers in the Territory the same basis of adjustment as that 
operating in respect of all workers throughout Australia coming within the 
Jurisdiction of the Court. It should be noted in this connexion that the 
Court's “ needs ” equivalent of index-number 1,036 was 84s., so that 15s. gd. 
of the Darwin wage was left “unadjustable”. The rate payable from Ist 
February, 1942 (when the new basis first became operative), on the basis of 
index-number 1,099 for the December quarter, 1941, was therefore %5 178. Od., 
inclusive of 5s. by adjustments under the scale since the December quarter, 
1940 (1,036), and the two unadjustable “loadings” of 3s. and ros. granted 
by the Court’s judgment of 7th April, roqr. 


Following the bombing of Darwin on 19th February, 1942, and on sub- 
sequent occasions, it was no longer possible to obtain even food and groceries 
prices in Darwin, and prices from Alice Springs and Tennant Creek were 
substituted for those of Darwin in the Special Index by means of a suitable 
“ graft” of the new to the old prices in order to cancel out the effect on the 
index due solely to this substitution.+ 


On an application by the unions for the addition to the basic wage in 
the Territory of the amount of 7s. per week added by the Court elsewhere 
in Australia by its “Interim” Basic Wage Judgement of 13th December, 
1946 [see page 77, (vi)], the Full Court on 13th March, 1947, decided to 
postpone the matter pending a general review of the basic wage in the 
Territory, although the Court granted the amount in the case of areas south 
of the 2oth parallel of South Latitude (see below). This further review 
was opened in Darwin with preliminary evidence taken by J. H. Portus, 
C.C., on 16th February, 1948, and ultimately dealt with by the Full Court 
in Adelaide on 20th May, 1948. The Court made an “ interim ” judgment, 
pending the hearing and finalization of the basic wage inquiry held in 
1949-50 at the instance of the combined unions throughout Australia [see 
page 78, (vii)], granting the current equivalent of the 7s. referred to above, 
namely, 8s. In the judgment the Court adopted as from the March quarter, 
1948, the new Darwin Special “ All Items ” Index (containing the restored 
prices of food and groceries for Darwin proper, plus Townsville prices for 
rent, clothing and miscellaneous items), namely, 1,283, and transferred the 
basis of adjustment from the existing Automatic Adjustment Scale (“ C ” 





* 44 0.A.R., p. 253. Tt 48 C.A.R., p. 20. 
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Series) on 1,000 = 81s. per ar to the new Scale on 1,000 = 87s. per week 
[in conformity with the ‘‘ Court ” Index (2nd Series)]. The new basic wage 
was expressed to come into operation from the beginning of the first pay- 
period commencing after 20th May, 1948. The resultant total basic wage 
payable was therefore £7 os. gd., made up of £5 12s. (the “ needs ” equivalent 
of index-number 1,283 mentioned above), the “ unadjustable ” amount of 
15s. gd. (see page 8g) and the loadings of 3s. and Ios. 


Consequent upon the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 78) an 
“interim” increase of £1 2s. per week was authorized pending a special inquiry 
into the fixation of a new basic wage for the Northern Territory. As a 
result of the latter inquiry the Court announced on Igth November, 1951, 
that it would make an order ‘“‘ based upon the consent and agreement of the 
parties for a basic wage in the Northern Territory at £10 10s. per week.” 
The new rates were operative from the beginning of the first pay-period 
commencing in November, 1951. The Darwin Special “ All Items ”’ Index 
(see above) was retained as the basis for subsequent quarterly adjustments 
but with the index-number of 1824 equated to 200s. per week. Subsequently 
by decisions of the Conciliation Commissioner, a special loading of Ios. 
per week operative from the same date as the new basic wage was added to 
the wage rates in most awards applicable to that part of the Northern 
Territory north of the 2oth parallel of South Latitude. This loading should be 
taken into account in any analysis or comparison involving the basic wage 
component of such wage rates. 


The basic wage for this area of the Northern Territory was 255s. per week, 
operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in 


August, 1953.* 


(b) Northern Territory (South of the 20th parallel of South Latitude).—There 
are two main groups of employees in this area of the Northern Territory, 
namely, employees of the Commonwealth Railways and employees of the 
Department of Works (formerly the Works and Services Branch of the 
Department of the Intertor). 


The few Commonwealth Railways employees engaged in the area are at 
Alice Springs and in several small permanent-way gangs between Alice 
Springs and the South Australian border. 


Prior to 1937 Commonwealth Railways employees were covered by awards 
of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, but since that 
year the rates of pay (including the basic wage) have been as prescribed by 
determinations of the Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator. It has 
been the practice of: the Court and the Public Service Arbitrator to fix a 
common base rate for Commonwealth Railways employees (the main centre 
being Port Augusta) and to provide, by means of “District Allowances’”’ 
additional rates to employees in isolated areas. 


? 


Prior to 3rd February, 1935, Commonwealth employees (other than 
Commonwealth Railways employees) engaged in the Northern Territory 
south of the 2oth parallel of South Latitude were paid the Darwin basic wage. 
The Full Court in Judgment issued on 13th November, 1934,f fixed a rate 
of 80s. per week for Works and Services employees, which included an amount 


* See Appendix, page 213 hereof, for decision in the 1952-53 Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry. 
T 39 CA.) Dp: 947. 
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of 7s. per week to cover the cost of freight on goods purchased from the 
Railway Stores at Port Augusta. This rate compared with £4 Ios. gd. 
being paid in areas north of the 20th parallel, and with £3 5s. in Adelaide. 


Provision was also made for the adjustment of this wage to be 
made in the manner provided by the Court for railway employees at Alice 
Springs, namely, on the basis of the Court’s “‘C”’ series adjustment scale in 
accordance with the variations of the “‘ Special” index-number for Port 
Augusta (inclusive of Railway Stores prices for groceries and dairy produce). 
Although no base index-number was mentioned, it can be taken that the 
base index-number division of the scale (809-820 = 66s.) was the starting 
point of the variations and was related to a total basic wage of £4, as this 
division contained “C”’ series index-number 819 (Special) for the September 
quarter, 1934—from which it will also be observed that only 66s. of the total 
wage was actually adjustable. 


The 3s. per week “loading” granted by the Court in 1938 (see page 
88) applied to employees located south of the 20th parallel of South Latitude 
as well as to those engaged north thereof. 


At a hearing on 12th and 13th March, 1947, the Full Court granted to 
workers in this area the amount of 7s. per week consequent upon its 
“ Interim” Basic Wage Judgment of 13th December, 1946, as an addition 
to the “adjustable”? part of the basic wage applicable. The questions 
raised as to a general review of the basic wage in the Territory as a whole 
were postponed pending the hearing and finalization of the basic wage 
inquiry held in 1949-50 at the instance of the combined unions of Australia 
(see page 78). 


By an Order of 11th October, 1949, the Full Court amended the existing 
award to provide for the adjustment to date and thereafter (by means of 
the “C” Series Automatic Adjustment Scale) of the 7s. per week “‘ excess ” 
over the contemporaneous “needs” rate granted by the Full Court on 
13th November, 1934 (see page 90). The relevant “‘ Special” “C” series 
index-number for the latter period (as indicated above) was 819, equivalent 
to a “‘ needs ” wage of £3 6s. per week, and the above adjustment was effected 
by an additional column to the Scale calculated on the basis of raising the 
weekly “needs ” equivalents by the ratio of 66s. to 73s., or by multiplying 
the successive weekly “needs” rates by the factor 1.10606. Thus, the 
base rate of the Scale 1000 = 87s. became 96s. 


The Order was expressed to come into operation from the first Sunday in 
December, 1949, on the basis of the index-number for the September quarter, 
1949, as the starting point. The “needs” rate for this was £6 1s. which 
by the above formula became £6 14s., and to this were added the loadings 
previously payable of 7s. for “‘ Freight Costs” and 3s. for “ Prosperity ” 
loading, making a total basic wage of £7 4s., representing an increase of 
6s. per week over the former basis of calculation. 


Consequent upon the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 78) an 
“ Interim ” increase of £1 2s. per week was authorized pending a special 
inquiry into the fixation of a new basic wage for the Northern Territory. 
As a result of the latter inquiry the Court announced on 19th November, 
1951, that it would make an order “ based upon the consent and agreement 
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of the parties for a basic wage in the Northern Territory at £10 Ios. per 
week”. The new rates were operative from the beginning of the first 
pay-period commencing in November, 1951. The Port Augusta Special “All 
- Items ” Index (see above) was retained as the basis for subsequent quarterly 
adjustments but with the index-number of 1757 equated to 194s. per week. 
Subsequently by decisions of the Conciliation Commissioner, a special 
loading of 7s. per week operative from the same date as the new basic wage 
was added to the wage rates in most awards applicable to that part of the 
Northern Territory south of the 2oth parallel of South Latitude. This loading 
should be taken into account in any analysis or comparison involving the 
basic wage component of such wage rates. 


The basic wage for this area of the Northern Territory was 242s. per week, 
operative from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in 
5 E 5 


August, 1953." 


5. State Basic Wages.—(i) New South Wales.—The first determination 
under the New South Wales Industrial Arbitration Act of a standard 
‘living ” wage for adult male employees was made on 16th February, 1914, 
when the Court of Industrial Arbitration fixed the “living ” wage at £2 8s. per 
week for adult male employees in the metropolitan area. A Board ot Trade 
established in 1918, with power to determine the “living” wage for adult 
male and female employees in the State, made numerous declarations during 
the period 1918 to 1925, but ceased to function after the Industrial Arbitration 
(Amendment) Act 1926 transferred its powers to the Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales, as from 15th April, 1926. The Industrial Arbitration 
(Amendment) Act No. 45, 1927, altered the constitution of the Industrial 
Commission from a single Commissioner to one consisting of three members. 
Act No. 14 of 1936, however, provided for the appointment of four members 
and Act No. 36 of 1938 for the appointment of not less than five and not more 
than six members. The Commission was directed, inter alia, “not more 
frequently than once in every six months to determine a standard of living 
and to declare . . . . the living wages based upon such standard for 
adult male and female employees in the State.” The Industrial Arbitration 
(Amendment) Act 1932 directed the Commission within twenty-eight days 
from the end of the months of March and September to adjust the living 
wages so declared to accord with the increased or decreased cost of main- 
taining the determined standard. The first declaration of the Commission 
was made on 15th December, 1926, when the rate for adult males was fixed 
at £4 4s. per week, the same rate as that previously declared by the Board of 
Trade. The adult male rate was determined on the family unit of a man, 
wife and two children from 1914 to 1925; a man and wife only in 1927, 
with family allowances: for dependent children; and a man, wife, and one 
child in 1929, with family allowances for other dependent children. With 
the adoption in 1937 of the Commonwealth basic wage, however (see below), 
the identification of a specified family unit with the basic wage 
disappeared. 


Employees in rural industries are not covered by the rates shown in the 
following table ; a living wage for rural workers of £3 6s. per week was in 
force for twelve months from October, 1921, and a rate of £4 4s. operated 
from June, 1927, to December, 1929, when the power of industrial tribunals 
to fix a living wage for rural workers was withdrawn. 








* See Appendix, page 213 hereof, for decision in the 1952-53 Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry. 
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The variations in the living wage determined by the industrial tribunals 
of New South Wales are shown below :— 


Basic Wage Variations in New South Wales. 
(State Jurisdiction.) 





Male. Female. 








Basic Wage Basic Wage 


Date of Declaration. Date of Declaration. 

















| per Week. | | per Week. 

Sarre | £8. d. 
16th February, 1914 ieee Ome 
17th December, 1915 ee ceroe On 
18th August, 1916 2515 Ou we ie 
5th September, 1918 | 3 00 | 17th December, 1918 I 10 oO 
8th October, 1919 | ge tO | 23rd December, 1919 I 19g oO 
8th October, 1920 Aron ee eet 23rd December, 1920 230 
8th October, 1921 | 4 2 0 | 22nd December, 1921 “5 21 0 
12th May, 1922 318 o | goth October, 1922 Teal eT OE sO 
roth April, 1923 .. 319 oO (a) 7 oF Ss | 2 0 0 
7th September, 1923 4 2 0 | as ) 21 6 
24th August, 1925 | 4 40 | le 2oe2 6 
27th June, 1927 . |} 4 5 0 | | 2 6 0 
2oth December, 1929 4 2 6 enezrAnG 
26th August, 1932 | 010 0mm | 118 0 
11th April, 1933 .. oe sh Oo Ome i170n0 
20th October, 1933 ae | 3 6 6 I 16 o 
26th April, 1934 .. Ey a. I 16 6 
18th April, 1935 .. | i atop 4) - Ea & eae) 
24th April, 1936 .. 1 3 9 0 ‘3 | (5)1 17 6 
27th October, 1936 | 3100 | | I 18 o 
27th April, 1937 .. | 3 11 6(c)| ae | 118 6 

| | 


(a) Dates of declarations from 1923 On were the same as those for male rate. : 

(b) jane declared, £1 158. 6d., but Jaw amended to provide a rate for females at 54 per cent. of that 
for males. 

(c) Hereafter wages are fixed and adjusted quarterly in accordance with the practice of the Common: 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for details of which and latest rates see below. 


Following on the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration of 23rd June, 1937, (see page 75) the Government of New 
South Wales decided to bring the State Basic Wage into line with the Common- 
wealth rates ruling in the State, and secured an amendment of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act (No. 9 of 1937) to give effect thereto. The Act came into 
operation from the commencement of the first pay-period in October, 1937. 
The general principles laid down by the Commonwealth Court were followed 
as closely as practicable and provision was made for the automatic adjust- 
ment of wages in conformity with variations of retail prices as shown by 
the Commonwealth Court’s “ All Items” retail price index-numbers, 
shortly known as the ‘“‘ Court” series of index-numbers. The Common- 
wealth Court’s principle of treating the “ Prosperity ” loadings as a separate 
and non-adjustable part of the total basic wage was adopted. The rates for 
country towns were, with certain exceptions, fixed at 3s. per week below the 
metropolitan rate; and Crown employees, as defined, received a “ Prosperity ”’ 
loading of 5s. per week, as against the 6s. laid down for employees in 
outside industry. The basic rate for adult females was fixed at 54 per cent. 
of the adult male rate to the nearest sixpence. The provisions of the main 
Acts for the periodic declaration of the living wage by the Industrial Com- 
mission were repealed, but the amending Act placed on the Commission the 
responsibility of altering all awards and agreements in conformity with the 
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intentions of the new Act; to define boundaries within which the various 
rates are to operate ;* and to specify the appropriate “ Court” series retail 
price index-numbers to which they are to be related. 


An amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act was assented to on 
23rd November, 1950, which empowered the Industrial Commission to vary 
the terms of awards and industrial agreements affecting male rates of pay, 
to the extent to which the Commission thought fit, to give effect to the 
alteration in the basic wage for adult males made by the judgment of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration of 12th October, 1950. 
In the case of female rates of pay the Commission was empowered to 
review the terms of awards and industrial agreements and to vary such 
terms as in the circumstances the Commission decided proper, but no 
variation was to fix rates of pay for female employees lower than the Com- 
monwealth basic wage for adult females. 


To facilitate the work of the Commission, awards were divided into 
separate classes, and orders issued regarding the variations to be made to 
those in each class. The rates for adult males were increased by the same 
amounts as the corresponding Commonwealth rates, with special provision 
to cover the cases of apprentices, casual workers and employees on piecework. 
In deciding the variation for female employees the Commission prescribed 
an increase in the total wage rate (i.e., basic wage plus marginal rate) of 
£1 4s. Od. ae week subject to the st tatutory provision (incorporated i in the 
amendment of 23rd November) that the minimum total rate was to be not 
less than the basic wage for adult females prescribed in Commonwealth 
awards, that is, at least 75 per cent. of the corresponding male basic wage 
rate. 


In the judgment delivered on gth March, 1951, giving reasons for its 
decision on female rates, the Commission decided that the basic wage for 
adult females prescribed by the Commonwealth Court in reality included 
a portion ‘‘ due to secondary considerations,” and could not be considered 
a “reasonable and proper basic wage for the assessment of rates of female 
employees under the Industrial Arbitration Act’ 


In discussing the composition of the amount of £6 3s. 6d. which the 
3 

Commonwealth Court in its judgment of October, 1950, had presc ‘ribed as 

the basic wage for adult females in New South Wales, the Commission 

stated :— 


‘ After giving the matter fullest consideration, we think in the 
circumstances it is reasonable to abe sate £1 of the said sum of £6 3s. 6d. 
to secondary cons! iderauioue and to regard the amount of £1 4s. 6d. as 


+) 
‘ 


an addition proper to be made to the pre-existing basic wage in New 
South Wales of £3 19s. 1 he total, £5 3s. 6d. becomes therefore the 
true female basic wage in New South Wales”. 


AS a consequence of the overriding statutory requirement that no rate 
for adult females in State awards shall fall below the Commonwealth basic 
wage for adult females, the amount of the quarterly adjustments to the 
female basic wage for changes in the “Court ” series index-numbers is tbe 
same in Commonwealth and State awards. 

By an amendment to the Industrial Arbitration Act in June, 1951, the 
differentiation in rates for the basic wage in different districts and for 
employees under Crown awards was eliminated as a general rule, making 





* See N.S.W. Industrial Gazette 1937, Vol. 52, pages 783-4. 
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the basic wage throughout most of the State equal to that paid in Sydney, 
the main exception being the Broken Hill district where a different basic rate 
still prevails. 


The rates applicable from the beginning of the first pay-period com- 
mencing in August, 1953, in the metropolitan area, under this system of 
fixation and adjustment, were £12 3s. per week for adult males and £0 28; 
for adult females. 


The principle of supplementing wages by a payment in respect of 
dependent children under fourteen years of age operated in New South Wales 
from July, 1927, until superseded by the Commonwealth Government scheme 
from Ist July, 1941, and a brief account of the main features of the system 
appeared on page 103 of Labour Report No. 36. 


(11) Vactoria.—Up to October, 1934, no basic wage was fixed by any 
State authority in Victoria, but the Wages Boards followed the rates of 
the Commonwealth Court to a large extent, and also made similar periodical 
adjustments in accordance with variations in retail prices. With the passing 
of the Factories and Shops Acts, No. 4,275 of 1934 which operated from 
17th October, 1934, and No. 4,461 of 10936, it is obligatory on all Wages 
Boards to adopt Commonwealth Award rates and conditions ‘“ which such 
Boards are under the Factories and Shops Acts empowered to include in their 
determinations”. The 1934 Act further provides for the Secretary for Labour 
to make adjustments of wages according to variations in retail price index- 
numbers without calling the Boards together for the purpose, in respect of 
all determinations which include an adjustment clause. 


In accordance with the decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration to increase the male and female basic wages from 
December, 1950 (see page 79) the Wages Boards met and incorporated the 
new Commonwealth rates in their determinations. 


The adult male weekly rate for Melbourne was increased by 19s. to £8 2s. 
and the new adult female rate became £6 1s. 6d. (75 per cent. of the adult 
male rate), 


The Commonwealth rates for Melbourne operative from the beginning 

of the first pay-period commencing in August, 1953, were £11 15s. per week 
: a *O f 5 ed x 
for adult males and £8 16s. per week for adult females. 


(11) Queensland.—The Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act No. 
28 of 1929 repealed the Industrial Arbitration Act 1916 and amendments 
thereof, and the Basic Wage Act of 1925. The Board of Trade and Arbitration 
was abolished, and a Court, called the Industrial Court, was established. 
The Act provides that it shall be the duty of the Court to make declarations 
as to—(a) the “basic” wage, and (b) the maximum weekly hours to be 
worked in industry (called the “standard” hours). For the purposes of 
making any such declarations the Court shall be constituted by the Judge 
and two members one of whom shall be also a member of the Queensland 
Prices Board. 


The main provisions to be observed by the Court when determining the 
“basic ” wage are—(a) the minimum wage of an adult male employee 
shall be not less than is sufficient to maintain a well-conducted employee 
of average health, strength and competence, and his wife and a family of 
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three children in a fair and average standard of comfort, having regard to 
the conditions of living prevailing among employees in the calling in respect 
of which such minimum wage is fixed, and provided that the earnings of the 
children or wife of such employee shall not be taken into account; (6) the 
minimum wage of an adult female employee shall be not less than is 
sufficient to enable her to support herself in a fair and average standard 
of comfort, having regard to the nature of her duties and to the conditions 
of living prevailing among female employees in the calling in respect of which 
such minimum wage is fixed. The Court shall, in the matter of making 
declarations in regard to the “ basic ” wage or “ standard ” hours, take into 
consideration the probable economic effect of such declaration in relation 
to the community in general, and the probable economic effect thereof upon 
industry or any industry or industries concerned. 


The first formal declaration of a basic wage by the Queensland Court 
of Industrial Arbitration was gazetted on 24th February, 1921, when the 
basic wage was declared at £4 5s. per week for adult males and £2 3s. for 
adult females. Prior to this declaration the rate of £3 17s. per week for 
adult males had been generally recognized by the Court in its awards as the 
“basic” or “living? wage. The declarations of the Industrial Court are 
published in the Queensland Industrial Gazette and the rates declared at 


various dates are as follows :—. 


Basic Wage Variations in Queensland. 


(State Jurisdiction.) 























Adult Basic Wage. Adult Basic Wage. 
Date of Operation. Date of Operation. 
| Male. | Female. Male. | Female. 
Se es ee en 2) | ae eee een eS 
| | | | 
£ 8s. d|£ 8. d ae 
Ist March, 1921 4 5 0| 2 3 Oj| ist April, 1938 fai Aree BOlc 20645 
1st March, 1922 4 0 O| 2 I Oj] 7th August, 1939 44012; 550 
28th September, 1925(a)| 4 5 © 2 3 Oj] 31st March, 1941 4 9 0} 2 8 Oo 
Ist August, 1930 4 0 O| 2 1 O}j 4th May, 1942(5) 411 0] 2 9 6 
1st December, 1930 .. | 3 17 0| I 19 6)| 23rd December, 1946(c) | 5 5 9 3 0 6 
Ist July, 1931 3 14 0} I I9 O|| 7th December, 1950(c) | 7 14 0} 5 2 6 
1st April, 1937 3 18 o| 2 1 Oj] 2nd November, 1953(d) |II 2 O| 7 9 O 
| | 
(a) Fixed by Basic Wage Act. (b) Quarterly adjustments provided by judgment of 21st April, 
1942—see below. (c) Consequent upon basic wage increases granted by the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration. (d) By Judgment of the Queensland Industrial Court on 13th 


October, 1953, quarterly adjustment was continued for the present. 


On 15th April, 1942, the Court declared the rates operative from 3Ist 
March, 1941, as adequately meeting the requirements of Section 9 of the 
Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 1932, having regard to the 
level of the ALL ITEMS “C” Series Retail Price Index for Brisbane for 
the December quarter, 1941, and decided to make a quarterly declaration 
of the basic wage on the basis of the variations in the “cost of living” as dis- 
closed by the “C” Series Index for Brisbane, commencing with the figures 
for the March quarter, 1942. This declaration was duly made by the Court 
on 21st April, 1942, at the rates of £4 11s. for adult males and £2 gs. 6d. 
for adult females. Since then, quarterly adjustments have been made to 
the basic wage in accordance with changes in the “C” Series Index. 
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In view of the ‘‘ Interim” Basic Wage judgment of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration in December, 1946 (see page 77), the 
Queensland Industrial Court granted an increase in the basic wage of 7s. 
for adult males and 5s. for adult females to operate from 23rd December, 


1946. 


Following the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration to increase the male and female basic wages from December, 
1950 (see page 79) the Queensland Industrial Court conducted an inquiry 
as to what change should be made to the State basic wage for Queensland. 
By a majority decision on 30th November, 1950, the Industrial Court 
granted an increase of 15s. weekly to both adult males and adult females 
thus increasing the metropolitan rates to £7 14s. per week and £5 2s. 6d. 
per week respectively. The increases became operative from 7th December, 


1950. 


The new female rate of £5 2s. 6d. represented 66 per cent. of the male rate 
instead of 63 per cent. (approximately) as previously, and this 66 per cent. 
determines the basic wage payable to adult females. 


The judgment of the Queensland Industrial Court may be found in the 
supplement to the Queensland Industrial Gazette, Vol. 35, No. 4, page 1253. 


The rates payable in accordance with regular quarterly variations from 
2nd November, 1953, were £11 2s. for adult males and £7 gs. for adult 
females. 


The rates shown above are applicable throughout the Southern Division 
(Eastern District—including Brisbane) ; allowances are added for other areas 
as follows :—Southern Division (Western District), 7s. 4d.; Mackay Division, 
5s. 6d.; Northern Division (Eastern District), 10s. ; and Northern Division 
(Western District), 17s. 4d. Half of these allowances are granted to females.* 


(iv) South Australia.—The Industrial Code 1920-1951 provides that the 
Board of Industry shall, after public inquiry as to the increase or decrease 
in the average cost of living, declare the “living wage” to be paid to adult 
male employees and to adult female employees. The Board has power 
also to fix different rates to be paid in different defined areas. 


It is provided that the Board of Industry shall hold an inquiry for the 
purpose of declaring the “ living wage ” whenever a substantial change in the 
cost of living or any other circumstance has, in the opinion of the Board, 
rendered it just and expedient to review the question of the “living wage”, 
but a new determination cannot be made by the Board until the expiration 
of at least six months from the date of its previous determination. 


The Board of Industry consists of five members, one nominated by the 
Minister for Industry, two nominated by the South Australian Employers’ 
Federation as representatives of employers, and two nominated by the 
United Trades and Labour Council of South Australia as representatives of 
employees. The member nominated by the Minister is President and 
presides at all meetings of the Board. 


According to the Industrial Code 1920-1951, “ living wage’’ means a sum 
sufficient for the normal and reasonable needs of the average employee 
living in the locality where the work under consideration is done or is to be 
done. 


* As defined in Queensland Industrial Gazette, 1oth December, 1921, page 826. 
3666.—5 
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The family unit is not specifically defined in the Code, but the South 
Australian Industrial Court in 1920 decided that the “ average employee ” 
in respect of whom the “living wage” is to be declared is a man with a 
wife and three children. 


The first declaration by the Board of Industry was made on 15th July, 
1921, when the “ living wage ” for adult male employees in the metropolitan 
area was determined at £3 19s. 6d. per week. The “ living wage ” for adult 
female employees in the same area was declared on 11th August, 1921, at 
£I 15s. per week. 


, ‘ 


Following on the declaration of an ‘‘ interim ”’ increase in its ‘“‘ needs” 
basic wage by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration on 
13th December, 1946 (see page 77) the South Australian Parliament passed 
the Economic Stability Act No. 52 of 1946. By virtue of this Act and all 
other enabling powers, the Governor may, by proclamation, declare, inter 
alia, the “ daily living wage” for adult males in the metropolitan area to 
be one-sixth of the Commonwealth basic weekly wage for this area. A 
proclamation dated 24th December, 1946, was accordingly made by the 
Governor, declaring the rate of 102s. per week, inclusive of the “ prosperity ” 
loading of 4s. This rate operated from 7th January, 1947. The Act 
mentioned also provided for similar proclamations in respect of any. adjust- 
ment of such wage, but the powers of the Board of Industry to declare a 
“‘ living wage’ were retained, and any such wage so declared will supersede 
that declared by proclamation. 


The variations in the “living wages” determined by the Board of 
Industry are shown below, and apply to the whole State :— 


Living Wage Variations in South Australia. 
(State Jurisdiction.) 





Male. | Female, 











Date of Operation. | metas Saha | Date of Operation. | pala a 
ee Pee’ § | £ s. d, 
4th August, 1921.. 3 19 6 | Ist September, 1921 He II5 0 
27th April, 1922 .. 301727650 
8th November, 1923 318 6 | ar: ts 
15th May, 1924 4 2 0 | 13th November, 1924 118 o 
13th August, 1925 4 5 6 | 3rd September, 1925 I 19 6 
30th October, 1930 315 Oo | 15th January, 1931 I 15 oO 
10th September, 1931 3 3 0 | 24th December, 1931 I Ir 6 
7th November, 1935 3 6 o | 16th January, 1936 I 13 0 
7th January, 1937 3 9 6 | 29th April, 1937.. I 14 9 
25th November, 1937 314 0 | (a) a ae 116 6 
5th January, 1939 3 18 o 1 18 Oo 
28th November, 1940 4 4 0 Zeal O 
27th November, 1941 Aa nO 2 3 6 
15th October, 1942 4 14 O Za Ore? 
26th September, 1946 418 6 215 Oo 
7th January, 1947(b) 52.50 ZITA OO 
8th July, 1948 5 17 Oo 3 6 6 
19th May, 1949 6 5 oO 3 8 6 
(a) From 1937 dates of operation were the same as those for male rates. (6) Commonwealth 


rate for metropolitan area adopted. 
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The Industrial Code Amendment Act No. 65 of 1949 made provision for 
the quarterly adjustment of the “living wage’”’ in accordance with the 
variations in the Commonwealth basic wage consequent on the changes in 
the ‘“‘Court”’ Series index of retail prices for Adelaide. In effect this resulted 
in parity between the State Living Wage and the Commonwealth Basic Wage 
from the beginning of the first pay-period commencing in February, 1950. 
The prescribed adjustment to the female “living wage” was seven- . 
twelfths of the same adjustment to the Commonwealth male basic wage. 
The Board of Industry retained power to amend the “living wage ” but 
any new “living wage” was to be adjusted quarterly as above. 


Following the decisions of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 78), the South 
Australian legislation was amended to enable, inter alia, the “ living wage ”’ 
to be altered by proclamation “in order to avoid unjustifiable differences 
between rates of wage fixed under Commonwealth and: State laws respec- 
tively ”. By proclamation dated 30th November, 1950, the South Australian 
Living Wage in the metropolitan area was increased from £6 17s. to £7 18s. 
for adult males and from £3 14s. 11d. to £5 18s. 6d. for adult females, operative 
from 4th December, 1950. These new rates were identical with the December 
rates fixed by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration for 


the metropolitan area of South Australia. F 


The female rate, which had previously been approximately 54 per cent. 
of the male basic wage, was, by the proclamation, increased to 75 per cent. 
of the corresponding male rate. 


The rates payable in accordance with the quarterly adjustments notified 
by the President of the Board of Industry, operating from the beginning of 
the first pay-period commencing in August, 1953, were £1I IIs. per week 
for adult males, and £8 13s. for adult females. 


(v) Western Australia.—The Court of Arbitration, appointed under the 
provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act IgI2-1952, determines and 
declares the “ basic wage”’ in this State. The Court consists of three 
members appointed by the Governor, one on the recommendation of the 
industrial unions of employers, one on the recommendation of the industrial 
unions of employees, while the third member is a Judge of the Supreme 
Court. The last-mentioned member is the President of the Court. 


The Industrial Arbitration Act Ig12-1952 provides that the Court of 
Arbitration may determine and declare a basic wage at any time on its own 
motion, and must do so when requested by a majority of industrial unions 
or by the Western Australian Employers’ Federation, with the limitation 
that no new determination shall be made within twelve months of the last 
preceding inquiry. 


The term “ basic wage ”’ is defined in the Act as “‘a wage which the 
Court considers to be just and reasonable for the average worker to whom 
it applies”. In determining what is just and reasonable the Court must 
take into account not only the “ needs of an average worker” but also the 
“economic capacity of industry ” and any other matters the Court deems 
relevant. 


The family unit is not specifically defined in the Act, but it has been the 
practice of the Court to take as a basis of its calculations a man, his wife 
and two dependent children. 
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Provision is also made in the Act for quarterly adjustments of the 
“basic wage” by the Court of Arbitration when an official statement 
supplied to the Court by the State Government Statistician relating to the 
cost of living shows that a variation of Is. or more per week has occurred, 
compared with the preceding quarter. These adjustments apply from the 
dates of declaration by the Court. : 


The annual and special declarations of the Court of Arbitration under 
the provisions of the Industrial Arbitration Act are shown for the various 
areas in the State in the following table. It must be noted that prior to 
1950 the legislation differed from that outlined above. Particulars of the 
previous legislation will be found in earlier issues of the Labour Report. 


Basic Wage Variations in Western Australia. 


(State Jurisdiction.) 


eee 


ra | 
Metropolitan Area. South-West Land | Goldfields Areas and 

















Division. Other Parts of State. 
Date of Operation. 

Male. | Female. Male. Female. Male. Female. 

£sd|£ 8. d.|£ 8s. d.|£ 8. d.|£ 8. d.|£ 8. d. 

Ist July, 1926 4 5 O/2 514 5 O12 5311/4 § O] 2 511 
 » 1929 A Oe OA) | 2557 01d, CONGR 90 
snes a LO3O 4 60/2 6 5/4 5 0] 2 511 | 4 § Of 2 § 11 
ss LOST SelCM Onn 2 eo 2a easly Ones teGu se ieOnlesmeT aes 
sss ae LOS2 SelzesO4|eletouLin eal e On nr sOseSslnaersaran |; omna en. 
ue LOsS Sore) eet OmOulng= Ow On UTE 7ar 0" laut a 6 ij22 61 to 
» 9» 1934 3 9 O} 117. 6|310 of 1 17 10 | 319 6] 2 211 
Fotos 310 6/178 1/311 2/2118 514 «4 412 5 6 
» 9 1936 310 6/118 I/311 9/118 g|4 6 O] 2 6 5 
» 95 1937 3-13 9|)119 10/314 8|2 0 414 7 0|2 97 Oo 
» 99 1938 4 0 0/2 3 2;/4 I O|}2 3 91.4 13: 3]-210 4 
»  » 1939 64 2 2|b2 4 4}4 3 1]2 4 10 [64 16 4 fb2 12 Oo 
9  » 1040 4 28/2 4 8/4 3 312 4,41 | 416 3/272 © 
»  »» I941(c) 458° 0 )°2) 7. 0149 31-208) 25 55 G 2 se a8 
» » 10943 419 1/213 6/418 1/213 0/5 5 9/237 1 
» » 1944 419 II} 21311 | 419 8] 2 1310/5 7 1I]217 10 
» » 1945 Seen ait 4 BOAT a 2013. ON sone 5b 2a UO nO 
» 9 1946 5 I 1/214 7/5 0 6/2 1% 315 9 ©] 2:38 10 
26th Feb., 1947(d) 5 7 1) 217 1015 6 6) 217 645 45 4173. 2 3 
Ist July, 1947 Oe elOl | zatouna 65 a 7ueoule2. 17 chia |)5 1O0eO. legos 
»» 5, 1948 DOTS etree aD a2 a3 ee) eal Ong Oni ag ery. rg 
SB hie: 67 1/3 8 81/6 6 9|3 8 5|6%25 1] 332% 
ee LO50 FiO ORISSA OTO™1O. | 95nEs 617 7 3/319 6 
18th Dec., 1950(d) ORO SOn Aer ae Teas Onn eA 4a SA Salen tS arb 
Ist ,, 1951(é) | 613 8 | 6 13 0 | he | 617 I 


| 
| 
| 
! i 
} 


(a) Excluding Goldfields areas, where rates were the same as those operating from 1st July, 1926. 


(6) Applicable from 24th April, 1939. (ec) Applicable from 28th April, 1941. (2d) Special 
declarations following basic wage increases granted by the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration. (e) Inquiry into female rates only. 


The first declaration of the “basic wage” by the Court of Arbitration 
since the authority to fix one was vested in the Court by the Industrial 
Arbitration Act of 1925 was made on 11th June, 1926, when the rate for 
adult male employees was determined at £4 5s. per week, and for adult 
female employees at £2 5s. 11d. per week. Since that date the principal 
inquiries have been those of 1938, 1947, 1950 and 1951. 
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The declaration of 13th June, 1938 (operative from Ist July) was based 
on the findings of the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, 1920 (see 
page 102). For this purpose the Court reduced the amount recommended 
by the Commission for a five-unit family to the equivalent for a four-unit 
family, and brought the resulting amounts up to their purchasing equivalents 
at the March quarter, 1938, by means of the separate “ group ”’ retail price 
index-numbers in respect of the sections for food, clothing and miscellaneous 
expenditure, and for rent added an amount which was considered fair under 
ruling conditions. 


The increased basic wage of 26th February, 1947, was granted after an 
inquiry by the Western Australian Court of Arbitration consequent upon the 
“Interim ” Basic Wage Judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in December, 1946 (see page 77). 


Following the judgment of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 78) the Western 
Australian Court of Arbitration resumed an inquiry which had been 
adjourned, to ascertain what change should be made in the State basic wage 
rates. In its judgment of 7th December, 1950, the Court decided that the 
basic wage should be increased by £1 per week for adult males and by I5s. 
per week for adult females. The rates in the metropolitan area then became 
£8 6s. 6d. for adult males and £4 14s. Id. for adult females, operative from 
18th December, 1950. In relation to the female rate the unions’ claim 
had been for a basic wage equal to 75 per cent. of the male rate instead of 
the existing 54 per cent basis. Although this claim was not granted it 
was intimated that the increase of 15s. should not necessarily be regarded 
as the Court’s final word on the subject. 


The judgment of the Court may be found on page 336 of the Western 
Australian Industrial Gazette, Volume 30, Nos. 3-4. 


As the result of a subsequent inquiry* the basic wage for adult females 
was increased to 65 per cent. of the corresponding male rate, operative from 
Ist December, 1951. This was subject to the condition that the increase 
should be offset by the reduction in or deletion of existing margins between 
the basic wage and total wage. as specified by the appropriate award or 
determination. 


The rates payable in the metropolitan area in accordance with the 
quarterly adjustments declared by the Court, operating from 27th July, 
1953, were £12 6s. 6d. for adult males and £8 os. 3d. for adult females. 


(vi) Tasmania.—No State basic wage is fixed by any State authority 
in Tasmania, but Wages Boards follow to a large extent the rates of the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration and adjust wages 
automatically or otherwise in accordance with variations in retail price 
index-numbers in conformity with provisions of the Wages Boards Act. 


Consequent upon the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation 
and Arbitration in the 1949-50 Basic Wage Inquiry (see page 78) the Tas- 
manian Wages Boards met and incorporated the new Commonwealth basic 
wage rates in their determinations. The adult male weekly rate for Hobart 
was increased by £1 Is. to £8 and the new adult female rate became £6 (75 
per cent. of the adult male rate). 


* See Western Australian Industrial Gazette, Vol. 31, p. 496. 
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The Commonwealth adult male rate for Hobart operative from the 
beginning of the first pay-period commencing in August, 1953, was £12 2s. 
and the adult female rate is 75 per cent. of the male rate (£9 Is. 6d.). 


(vil) Rates Prescribed—The “basic wage” rates of State industrial 
tribunals operative in August, 1952 and 1953 are summarized in the 
following table :— 


State Basic Wages : Weekly Rates. 























| August, 1952. | August, 1953. 
State. aE To et - a 
| Dateof | , | alag | _ Date of . 
| Operation. | Males. Females. | Operation. Males. Females. 
i |S a eee as a 
. | | & di] se d. | s. d Fee 
New South Wales— | | | | 
Metropolitan and | | | 
Country, excluding | | 
Broken Hill et (a) | 235 0|176 Oo | (a) 243 O| 182 o 
Broken Hill | (a) 243 0] 182 oO (a) 247 O | 185 oO 
Victoria (b) | (a) 224 0| 168 oO | (a) 235 01}]176 Oo 
Queensland— | | 
Southern Division | | | | 
(Kastern District) | 
: ° : | | } | 
including Bris- | | | | 
bane (c) _ eT ee Os 5 2 | 213-0 | 142 6 3.55539 1) 210..0 1.1470 
South Australia = (a) 1322400. 1 1682.0 (a) 2317 SOU sl 7300 
Western Australia— | 
Metropolitan Area .. | 28.7.52 | 232 3 et 5 io O 27-7-53 | 246 6 | 160 3 
South-West Land | | | 
Division onde Clov/aby el ce ye Go Ohs mel ol GALL Ile iey. Cay ho doy sg 
xoldfields and other | | | | 
areas... e 28.7.52 | 238 0 | 154 8 27.7 53 | 249 4 | 162 1 
Tasmania (b) ae (a) 1222.0 0)'sI1GO.20 (a) | 242 Oo | 181 6 
| | | | | 
(a) Operative from beginning of first pay-period commencing in month shown. (b) None declared 
but rates (Capital City) shown are those of Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration which 
are followed to a large extent. (c) Allowances added for other areas :—Males—Southern Division 


(Western District), 75s. 4d.; Mackay Division, 5s. 6d.; Northern Division (Eastern District), ros. ; 
Northern Division (Western District), 178: 4d.; Females—Half of these allowances. 


6. Royal Commission on the Basic Wage, 1920.—The Commonwealth 
Government appointed a Royal Commission in 191g to inquire into and 
report upon the following matters :— 


(i) The actual cost of living at that time, according to reason- 
able standards of comfort, including all matters comprised in 
the ordinary expenditure of a household, for a man with a wife 
and three children under fourteen years of age, and the 
several items and amounts which made up that cost. 


(ii) The actual corresponding cost of living during each of the previous 
five years. 


(iii) How the basic wage might be automatically adjusted to the rise 
and fall from time to time of the purchasing-power of money. 


The Commission issued two reports—the first in November, 1920, and 
the second in April, 1g21. These reports show that, according to the standard 
assumed by the Commission, the cost of living as at Ist November, 
1920, for a family consisting of man, wife, and three children under fourteen 
years of age, was as follows :— 
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Royal Commission on the Basic Wage: Cost of Living, 1st November, 1920. 


{ | 














i | 

Particulars. Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
_—_|—___j____|____|-___|___ 

| £ »«d.| £ «d.| £ ¢«d.| £ a d.| £ a d.| € «. a. 

Food .| 26 9| 2 6 2] 231 27 2| 2 411} 2 811 
Rent | ek aed Oo} eat OruOul) FON 7 Oy pLOatO 0) ORFOR On BLOIL9 © OC 
Clothing ; I 7 Oo IrOueO) [eal OecO elo won| melo 7 oe Oulue Wo ere 
Miscellaneous .. ee I O10 | eas nes ve ya Sas CS Ge 

a iz = 
Total (a) .. 5 17 | 5 16 oS Cy er: 5 16 sa 5 13 rr | SelOnE. 





(a) Weighted Average Six Capitals—£5 158. 8d., but no recommendation made. 


The corresponding costs of the commodities and services included (which 
are fully set out in the first report) for the years IgI4 to 1920 were as 
follows :— 


Royal Commission on the Basic Wage: Cost of Living, 1914 to 1920. 





| 























| 

Years. Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 

| | 
€ad.| £ad.| £44 | £ ad.) € od.) & « @. 
1914 ee teSeiZthaiees 9) 3 4 9] 311 2 312 9} 3 6 9 
IQI5 as Aapler O) es) 10S Onl uti egal 25 19 20 Brel 7 lain s 5 ok 
1916 44 6| 337 5| 31310) 319 7 Fee yey 
1917 4 9 8) 4 2 2} 319 3} 4 3 2 44 21 4 410 
1918 414 8] 4 810 4 6 0| 4 1011 VR) ge yy ST 
1919 § 5 3| 418 §| 41510} 5 2 6; § 9 9; § Oo 4 
1920 517 I] 5 16 645 6 21 5 16 Tolee5als fie) ea Orit 





In answer to the third clause of the inquiry, the Commission recom- 
mended that “a Bureau of Labour should be organized from existing 
members of the Public Service, which should ascertain from time to time 
the rise and fall in the purchasing-power of money in relation to the 
reasonable standard of comfort for the typical family (i.e., such a family 
as is described in Clauser)”. After consulting the Commonwealth Statistician 
as to methods of collection and tabulation, the Government decided that the 
recommendation would be met by widening the scope of inquiries of this 
nature already made by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 
the outcome of which was the creation of the “ C ” Series Retail Price Index 
particulars of which are published on pages 5, 10, 18 and 27 of this Report. 

The recommendations of this Commission in respect of the basic wage 
were not carried out, owing largely to the marked advance the amounts 
suggested represented over ruling rates,* and the grave doubts expressed 
as to the ability of industry to pay such rates. | 

The standards of this wage, however, were implemented to a certain 
extent in the “Living Wage” declarations of the Industrial Commission 
of New South Wales in 1926 to 1932. 

The amounts recommended were also adopted with slight modifications 
by the Industrial Court of Western Australia in 1926 and again in 
1938 on the basis of a four-unit family, further particulars of which will be 
found on page I0I. 


— 


* The “‘ Harvester’’ equivalent for Melbourne as at the time (September quarter, 1920) was £4 138. 
per week, but only £3 18s. to £4 28. was being paid on the basis of an annual index-number. 
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7. Child Endowment.—The Commonwealth Government, in June, 1927, 
called a conference at Melbourne of the Premiers of the several States to 
consider the question of child endowment from a national standpoint. The 
Prime Minister submitted various estimates of the cost of endowing dependent 
children under fourteen vears of age in Australia at 5s. per week. After 
discussion, it was decided to refer the matter to a Royal Commission to be 
appointed by the Commonwealth Government. 


The Commission submitted its report on 15th December, 1928. It was 
not unanimous in its findings, and the opinions and recommendations of 
the members were embodied in two separate reports, which dealt 
exhaustively with the constitutional aspects, existing systems, industrial 
legislation, the basic wage, standard of living, regulation of wages, working 
conditions and cognate matters. 


The findings and recommendations in the majority and minority reports 
were given in Labour Report No. ro. 


At the conference of Commonwealth and State Ministers held at Canberra 
in May, 1929, the Prime Minister stated that the Commonwealth 
Government was not prepared to adopt a scheme financed entirely from 
the proceeds of taxation, as had been recommended in the minority report. 
The Commonwealth Government agreed with the majority of the Com- 
mission that child endowment could not be separated from the control of 
the basic wage—a power which the Commonwealth did not possess and 
which the States were not prepared to relinquish. The Government, 
therefore, did not propose to establish any system of child endowment. 
It was generally agreed that any scheme which would increase the charges 
upon industry would be unwise at that particular time. The matter of 
child endowment was accordingly left to be dealt with as the State Govern- 
ments should think proper. 


Karly in 1941, the Commonwealth Government announced its intention 
to introduce a scheme of child endowment throughout Australia. The 
necessary legislation* was introduced into Parliament on 27th March, and 
the passage through all stages was completed on 3rd April, 1941. The 
scheme came into operation from Ist July, 1941. As amended to date 
(November, 1953) its main features are as follows :— 


Any person who is a resident of Australia and has the custody, care and 
control of one or more children under the age of 16 years, or an approved 
institution of which children are inmates shall be qualified to receive an 
endowment in respect of each child. 


From 20th June, 1950, the rates of endowment have been— — 


(2) where the endowee has one child only, 5s. per week ; 

(b) where the endowee bas two or more children—in respect of the 
elder or eldest child, 5s. per week and in respect of each other 
child, 10s. per week ; | 

(c) in the case of the endowee being an approved institution the rate 
is 10s. per week for each child inmate. 


There are provisions to cover cases of families divided by reason of 
divorce, separation, death of a parent or other circumstances. In such 
cases payment may be made to the father, mother or other person. 





* Act No. 8 1941 (Child Endowment Act) as amended by No. 5, 1942 and Nos. 10 and 41, 1945 (now 
Part VI. of the Social Services Consolidation Act 1947 1953). 
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A child born during the mother’s temporary absence from Australia is 
deemed to have been born here. 


There is a twelve months residential requirement for claimants and 
children who were not born in Australia, but this is waived if the claimant 
and the child are likely to remain permanently in Australia. 


Endowment will be paid for the children of members of the Naval, 
Military or Air Forces of the United Kingdom who are serving with the 
Australian Forces from the time of the arrival of the children in Australia. 


From Ist July, 1941, when the scheme was introduced the rate of 
endowment was 5s. per week for each child in excess of one in a family and 
for each child under 16 years in an approved institution, the rate being 
increased to 7s. 6d. a week from 25th June, 1945, and to Ios. per week from 
oth November, 1948. There is no means test. 


Endowment in respect of the first child under 16 years in a family was 
first provided for by an amendment of the legislation in June, 1950. 


Consequent upon the operation of the Commonwealth Child Endowment 
Scheme, appropriate steps were taken for the termination of existing schemes 
operating in New South Wales and the Commonwealth Public Service. The 
New South Wales system of child endowment was in operation from July, 
1927 to July, 1941, and the Commonwealth Public Service system operated 
from November, 1920, until July, 1941. Details of these schemes appeared 


j 
“ 


in earlier issues of the Labour Report (see No. 36, page 103). 


A summary of the operations of this scheme during the five years 
1948-49 to 1952-53 1s given below :— 


Child Endowment: Australia. 
Endowed Families 
at 30th June. 


Approved Institutions. 
































Total 
Vene a | a Number of 
mace ‘i r . Endowed 
Wimberot Number of Nambenctn| Number of Childre 
Families Endowed THatitattons Endowed MwiGren. 
| Children. sha alae te Children. 
————— Sart ae eo — a —-— ——--— — === |  - . aoa 
1948-49 620,319 1,083,994 | 369 | 21,305 1,105,299 
1949-50 Fol 662,049 | 1,813,925 375 22,397 1,836,322 
1950-5! Peas 5 03047, | 2,305,177 | 370 23,753 2,388,930 
I951—52 oe [,205,421 2,493,240 379 24,023 | 2,517,009 
1952-53 1,246,986 2,599,026 376 24,951 | 2,623,977 
Ee Pee | 
| | Average Average 
Amount pooers | Annual Number of pas Deriot 
Paid to Liabilit fo | Rate of Endowed Children 
Yea Endowees epee sa Endowment Children cone att 
and Approved an are Ty * | per Endowed |} per Endowed | ees if 
Institutions. neers wee Family on Family on Panna 
| 30th June. 30th June, Bt 
£ = | BY 
1948-49 24,323,413 | 28,737,774 | 45-3098 SO i 1,370 
1949-50 30,337,303 39,120,035 | 55.139 2750 2,216 
- =~ eR oad - | | > oo | > ) pn 
1950-51 43,584,014 47,151,169 | 40.434 | 2.055 | 2,805 
1951-52 40,625,052 49,794,121 40.777 | 2.068 2,883 
1952-53 53,243,722 52,012,584 41.190 | 2.084 2,943 
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CHAPTER IV.—EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT. 


§ 1. Employment. 


1. General,—Data on which this section is based are divided into three 
main categories: (a) Censuses, 1933 and 1947, and quasi-Censuses; (0) 
monthly returns for Pay-roll Tax purposes, supplemented by regular 
collections of Government employment; and (c) reports from trade union 
secretaries. | 

The first quasi-Census was the National Register, July, 1939. It covered 
males aged 18-64 years and, supplemented by other data, provided estimates 
for July, 1939. The Civilian Register, June, 1943, and Occupation Survey, 
June, 1945, covered civilians aged 14 years and over and were supplemented 
by records of the Defence Forces. 


Pay-roll Tax returns first became available in July, 1941. 


2. Total Occupied Persons,—(i) Australia.—The estimates in the table 
below are divided into three categories: (a) Defence Forces; (6) all persons 
fully occupied as employers, or self-employed in businesses or on farms ; 
and (c) wage or salary earners fully employed, or occupied as casual, part- time, 
intermittent or seasonal wage earners. Unemployed wage earners are 
excluded. . 

Male unpaid “helpers” in rural industry, who numbered about 35,000 
In June, 1933, and about 21,000 in June, 1947, have been included with 
employers and self-employed persons, as it is considered that the majority 
of these are sons or other close relatives of farmers working in an unoilicial 
partnership or as learners with the farmowner. Unpaid“ helpers ” in other 
industries, who numbered about 6,000 males and 4,000 females in June, 
1933, have been included with wage and salary earners. Unpaid female 
‘‘helpers’’ on farms are very numerous, some 22,000 being shown on 
Agricultural and Pastoral Statistics returns for March, 1947. Generally 
they are occupied mainly in home duties. All women occupied i in unpaid 
home duties have been excluded from the category of occupied persons. 


Statistics of net enlistments in the Defence Forces shown in the table 
below represent total enlistments for full-time duty less deaths and discharges. 
Prior to December, Ig41, men in certain age-groups were called up for short 
training courses but these men are excluded from the figures. In July, 
1941, the number of such men was approximately 50,000. 


Total Occupied Persons: Australia. 









































(°000.) 
{| 
| 
loye ‘1f- 
Defence | pei en al hag Wage and Salary Earners. Total 
Forces i Total || Occupied 
Year and (N et || | Oc’ upied|; Persons 
Month: overt | Rural Other | Rural Other | oe nclnding 
| (a) || Indus- | Indus- | Total. | Indus- | Indus- | Total. | el (a) ; 
| | try. tries. | | try. tries. | | 
1} j | ! | } 
MALES, 
1933 —June.. §.8 || 292.4 248.3 549.7 | 200.0 | 992.0 | 1192.0 | 1732.7 || 1738.5 
1939—July.. 12.9 | 300.0 299.0 599.0 202.0 | 1293.1 | 1495.1 2094.1 2107.0 
1941—July.. | 6282.8 | 284.0 | 208.0 | 492.0] 188.0 | 1363.4 | 1551.4 | 2043.4 || 2326.2 
1943—June.. 685.0 | 262.0 150.0 412.0 | 120.9 | 1273.2 {| 1394.1 | 1806.1 2491.1 
1945—June(e)| 603.5 || 287.5 | 187.1 | 474.6 | 130.2 | 1204.2 | 1424.4 | 1899.0 || 2502.5 
1947—June. . 53-2 |i 278.9 | 286.8 565.7 | 148.2 1d1649.4 |d1797.6 |dz 363.3 Ild2416.5 


See footnotes on following page. 
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Total Occupied Persons: Australia—continued. 















































oe (7000.) ae 
i} , 
| 
Employers and Self- | wag 3 : | 
Defence employed Persons. Nr NB ecko Total |; Total 
Forces Phone ||Oceupied 
Year and (Net |] | ' | Occupied bythe at 
| | a | 2h SU 
Monsh Enlist- Rural | Other | Rural Other | tare | |including 
ments). Indus- | Indus- | Total. Indus- Indus- | Total. ~ "|| Forces. 
(a) try. | tries. | try. tries. | | (a) 
FEMALES. 
1933—June.. | i 1 ee ie | 56.2 | 71.3 | 474 | 447.5 451.9 | 523-2 || 523.2 
1939—July.. i 16.0 | 62.0 | 78.0 | 4.0 561.6 | 565.6 | 643.6 || 643.6 
1941—July.. 1.8 | 14.0 56.8 70.8 | 6.0 656.2 662.2 | 733.0 | 734.8 
1943—June.. 44.0 | Ei7 34.4 46.1 | 28.1 682.1 T1062 756.3 || 800.3 
1945—J une(c) 450401 17.0 | oe 60.1 | 23.0 667.1 690.1 750.2 1 795.6 
1947—June.. | 0.8 \| 13.8 55.8 69.6 ! 8.1 | d6590.9 | d668.0 737.6 || 4738.4 
PERSONS. 
1933—June.. | 5.8 || 307.5 | 304.5 | 612.0 | 204.4 | 1439.5 | 1643.9 | 2255.9 | 2261.7 
1939—July.. 12.9 | 316.0 361.0 677.0 206.0 | 1854.7 | 2060.7 | 2737.7 | 2750.6 
1941—July.. | 5284.6 || 298.0 264.8 | 562.8 194.0 | 2019.6 | 2213.6 | 2776.4 | 3061.0 
1943—June.. 729.0 || 273.7 184.4 458.1 149.0 | 1955.3 | 2104.3 | 2562.4 | 3291.4 
r945—June() } 648.9 | 304.5 230.2 534.7 £59.23 1 1901.3 | 2114.5 | 2649.2 || 3298.1 
1947—June.. 54.0 20207 34.2.6 635.3 156.3 |d2309.3 1€24605.6 !d3100.9 11 d3154.9 
(a) Includes those serving outside Australia. (b) Excludes approximately 50,000 men called up 
for short training courses. (c) 1st June, 1945 (Occupation Survey). (d) Preliminary estimate, 
subject to revision. (e) Includes females, in thousands, in private domestic service as follows :— 


106.7 in June, 1933; 124.5 in July, 1939; 100.0 in July, 19415; 41.5 in June, 1943; 47.6 in June, 
1945; 40.3 in June, 1947. 


The numbers of persons in the Defence Forces in June, 1947, shown 
in the foregoing table include those serving outside Australia who were omitted 
from the Census taken in that month. The numbers of employers and 
self-employed persons and wage and salary earners in rural industry are in 
accordance with the final results of the Census. Estimates, based on Pay-roll 
Tax returns, etc., are shown in the table above for wage and salary earners 
employed in industries other than rural. The estimate of 659,900 female wage 
and salary earners employed in non-rural industries includes 40,300 private 
domestics (the figure from the June, 1947, Census). The remaining 619,600 
females in the estimate include females working part-time. The 1947 Census 
figure for the same industries (i.e., excluding rural and private domestic) was 
579,200. Persons working regularly but for considerably less than normal 
working hours were instructed on the Census Schedule to exclude themselves 
from the work force, unless their earnings from such work formed their 
principal means of livelihood. 


From June, 1933, to July, 1939, the number of occupied persons of both 
sexes increased by 488,900, due to the increase of 223,700 in the number of 
persons available and offering for gainful occupation and to the decrease of 
265,200 in the number unemployed from 563,200 to 298,000. 


During the war years from July, 1939, to June, 1943, the total labour 
force increased by 268,600. The Defence Forces absorbed 716,000 drawn 
from the following sources :— | 

(a) Net decrease in number of occupied civilians—175,000 ; 

(b) Decrease in unemployment—272,000 ; 

(c) Net expansion of total labour force—z6g,000. 
Based on the pre-war trends, it was estimated that item (c) above included 
about 180,000 persons whose entry into the labour force could be attributed 
solely to war-time conditions. 


The total labour force expanded by 37,000 between June, 1943 and June, 
1945, the numbers of males and females both increasing. During 1945-46 
and 1946-47, as demobilization of the Defence Forces progressed, there was 
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a rapid increase in the number of occupied civilians, but the effective labour 
force is estimated to have decreased by 105,200 (males 51,800; females, 
53,400). The decrease was mainly the result of two factors—firstly, retire- 
ment of some persons who entered the Defence Forces or civilian employment 
solely on account of war conditions and who normally would not have sought 
gainful employment ; secondly, entry of ex-Service personnel into full-time 
training courses. 

From July, 1939, to June, 1943, persons occupied in rural industry 
declined from 522,000 to 422,700 and recovered to about 449,000 in June, 
1947. | 
: The numbers occupied in industries other than rural were 2,215,700 in 
July, 1939; 2,139,700 in June, 1943; 2,191,500 in June, 1945; and 2,651,900 
in June, 1947. Employers and self-employed persons in these industries 
decreased from 361,000 in July, 1939, to 184,400 in June, 1943, partly as a 
result of enlistments in the Defence Forces but chiefly as a result of changing 
to wage or salary earning. By June, 1947, emplovers and self-employed 
persons had increased to 342,600. 

(ii) States.—The following table shows total occupied males and females 
in each State in July, 1939, and June, 1947, divided into Defence Forces, 
employers and self-employed persons and wage and salary earners. 





Total Occupied Persons: States. 

















(°000.) 
l ] 

Defence Forces | Employers and | wage and Salary || Total Occupied 

(Net Enlistments). Self-employed Earners. Persons including 
a Persons. Forces. 
State. 

July, June, July, June, July, June, July, June, 

1939. 1947. 1939. 1947. 1939. 1947. 1939. 1947. 
(0) (b) 

MALES. 

ee 

New South Wales fe 4-9 2321 216.2 197.5 | 596.2 723.6 817.3 944.2 
Victoria ee ate 4.4 15.9 162.9 158.1 399.5 480.9 566.8 654.9 
Queensland .. or I.0 5-9 95.1 96.9 218.6 255.4 314.7 358.2 
South Australia ae Lak 2.6 54.6 51.8 527.67, 154.4 183.4 208.8 
Western Australia oy 1.0 3.4 47.4 39.8 99.7 115.6 148.1 158.8 
Tasmania... Ae 0.5 0.8 21.5 20.1 46.9 58.1 68.9 79.0 
se a re eee | ee eee 

FEMALES. 

rin 


New South Wales fe 46 0.3 28.4 25.4 220.8 268.8 249.2 294.5 
Victoria oP se a 0.4 25.5 224 175.3 203.4 200.8 226.2 
Queensland .. te te O.r | 5G ie 10.2 71.2 83.2 82.3 93.5 
South Australia as os ye 6.0 5.2 ADs 52.9 53-4 58.1 
Western Australia Se Se ae 4.8 4-3 33.2 38.4 38.0 42.7 
Tasmania... - os ae 2.2 1.9 16.3 19.0 18.5 20.9 
eee 
PERSONS. 
eee 
New South Wales 4.9 23.4 244.6 222.9 817.0 992.4 1066.5 | 1,238.7 
Victoria : 4.4 16.3 188.4 180.5 574.8 684.3 767.6 881.1 
Queensland .. I.0 6.0 106.2 107.1 289.8 338.6 397.0 451.7 
South Australia Lok 2.6 60.6 57.0 175.1 207.3 236.8 266.9 
Western Australia I.o ac4 §2.2 44.1 132.9 154.0 186.1 201.5 
Tasmania 0.5 0.8 537 2270 63.2 77.1 87.4 99.9 
(a) Includes those serving outside Australia. (6) Preliminary figures subject to revision. 


Between July, 1939, and June, 1947, the occupied population of 
Australia (including Defence Forces but excluding unemployed, pensioners, 
retired, persons of independent means and dependants) increased by approxi- 
mately 14.7 per cent. The proportionate increase in each State was as 
follows: New South Wales, 16.1; Victoria, 14.8; Queensland, 13.8; 
South Australia, 12.7; Western Australia, 8.3; Tasmania, F4.3. 
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3. Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment.—(i) Australia: 
Industrial Groups.—Estimates are made monthly of wage and salary earners 
in employment (excluding employees in rural industry and female 
domestics in private homes), based on Pay-roll Tax returns and returns 
of Government employment. Pay-roll Tax returns cover only a small 
proportion of wage earners on rural holdings, and practically no private 
domestic servants. It is not possible to obtain actual numbers of farm 
employees and private domestic servants except when a Census or quasi- 
Census such as the Occupation Survey (1st June, 1945) is taken, but estimates 
have been made from time to time using available data. The next table 
shows the trend in that section of wage and salary earning employment 
which it is possible to estimate monthly. Figures given as at July, 1939 
are based on the National Register. | From July, I94I (commencement 
of Pay-roll Tax returns), the estimates are available for each month, and 
the table shows the level in May, 1949, and in June of the years 1950 to 
1953. Figures for June, 1949, were affected by the Australia-wide black 
coal dispute which commenced on 27th June, and ended on 15th August, 
1949, and figures for May have therefore been substituted for purposes of 
annual comparison. (Current figures are published in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Employment Statistics). 


The table shows total male and female wage and salary earners in 
civilian employment (excluding employees in rural industry, female private 
domestics, persons on the paid strength of the Defence Forces and National 
Service Trainees in camp) subdivided to show the extent of employment pro- 
vided by Governmental authorities and by private emplovers respectively. 
Principal industrial groups shown in the table include both private employees 
and Governmental employees, if any. The manufacturing en ployn ent 
figures in this table are not comparable as to either absolute level or trend 
with those shown on pages 113 and 114 below. 


Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment : Industrial Groups, Australia. 
































(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, Persons on Puid 
Strength of Defence Forces and National Service Trainees in Cam p-) 
(°000.) 
ne mete Ven) (anal | — [as oe 
: May, | June, | June, | June, | June, 
i . | July, | = j | 
Industrial Group. | 1939. | 1949: | 1950. | 95x. | 1952. | 1953.- 
| "| (@%) | (a) | (a) | (| a) 
MALES, 
ee : : : a 
Mining and Quarrying 52.2 52.3 | 53-9 55.8 58.8 | 58.0 
Manufacturing, etc.(c) 456.1 692.6 | 716.4 733.0 | 721.4 | 726.4 
Building and Construction 2 -- | 149.7 1 180.9 197.2 | 212.7 214.0 | 193.1 
Rail and Air Transport me ae | 73.0 99.1 | 100.9 100.9 106.9 | 104.9 
Other Transport and Communication II2.9 182.6 | I9I.9 193.8 193.0 190.2 
Retail Trade vi: . | beso 7 128.6 | 127.1 129.7 124.8 125.0 
Other Commerce and Finance eel . 169.9 178.0 | 188.4 | I91.2 I91.0 
Health ie ae ae ror | 17.8 24.7 24.8 | 24.8 25.3 25.5 
Education Ae ve a Ace 22-1 29.7 | 30.7 31.9 33-2 35-4 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation T7774 18.4 18.0 | 18.0 18.1 18.2 
Personal Services oo a | 37.0 54.4 | 55.9 | 54.6 53-2 ST30 
Other io are a: ss 95.2 156.9 163.9 167.9 | 168.2 167.4 
Total ae os ap | 1,293.1 | 1,787.1 1,858.7 Horr. s | 2.908 I iuese 
Governmental (d) 349.8 518.9 | 553.5 | 570.4 | 577-4 566.7 
Private Employers - | 943-3 | 1,268.2 | 1,305.2 | 1,341.1 | 1,330.7 | 1,320.0 
ESS Ss eae es | foe — 
Total _ a .- |1,293.1 | 1,787.1 | 1,858.7 | 1,911.5 | 1,908.1 | 1,886.7 


See footnotes on following page. 
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Wage and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment : Industrial Groups, Australia—continued. 


(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, Persons on Paid 
Strength of Defence Forces and National Service Trainecs in Camp.) 






















































































(°000.) 
| | | a ne 
imi May, | June, June, | June, | June, 
Industrial Group. oes | 1949. | 3950. | 1951. | 1952. 1953. 
‘ | (ab) | (a) | (@) | (@) (a) 
| | | 
FEMALES. 
I 
7 | | | | | 
Mining and Quarrying .. a, Beer 0.3 | O-7 | 0.7 | 0.8 | 0.9 0.9 
Manufacturing, etc.(c) .. or ae | 169.0 | 222.9 | 230.4 | 241.1 | 206.3 | 209.8 
Building and Construction a van 1.2 aria 35331 3.8 | 2) 1.3 
Rail and Air Transport .. ae el 2.5 8.0 | 8.0 | 8.2 | 8.6 | 7 Be 
Other Transport and Communication 10.1 29.0 | 30.8 | 31.9 | 30.9 | 28.5 
Retail Trade om ng foe i Ge 1S fio 5 Gere 113.3 | II9Q.1 | 112.6 109.9 
Other Commerce and Finance... ul 4-9 | 59.8 64.8 | 71.3 72-9 | 71-5 
Health Ae ve ar eeu 34.0 | 62.0 | 65.0 | 67.4 | 68.7 | 68.8 
Education a — wee 270 2957 | 39.1 | 30-7 | 41.8 4323 
Entertainment, Sport and Recreation eal 4.0 | 8.8 8.4 | 8.7 8.6 | S77 
Personal Services wi ar at 43.0) y fs Ges Vd 72.8 | 72.1 | 68.9 65.8 
Other. . igs - = ct 26.1 | 50.7 | 51.651 54-7 | 55-0 | 54-5 
Total ay i ae 437.1 664.1 | 688.2 | 718.8 679.4 | 673.7 
Governmental (d) es ee 55.2 99.2 | 107.6 113.8 | II5.2 | TII-9 
Private Employers se ms .. | 381.9 564.9 | 580.6 | 605.0 | 564.2 561.8 
——— faa | eee 
Total oe Sys a 437-1 664.x | 688.2 | 718.8 679.4 | 673.7 
| ' | 
PERSONS. 
NN —— Te eee 
| | 
Mining and Quarrying .. ae ie Za5 | 53.0 54.6 | 56.6 59.7 58.9 
Manufacturing, etc.(c) 625.1 | 914.5 946.8 | 974.1 | 27.7 936.2 
Building and Construction 150.9 184.0 200.5 216.5 235 tise: 107.4 
Rail and Air Transport .. a 75.5 | 107.1 108.9 | 109.1 115.5 I12.6 
Other Transport and Communication }_ 123.0 211.6 222.7 225.7 223-9 218.7 
Retail Trade .. oe cts 374.6 | (236.7 | 240.4 | 248.8 | 237.4 234.9 
Other Commerce and Finance oH : ia 20.7 | 242.8 | 259.7 | 264.1 262.5 
Health = a ie .. | 51.8] 86.7] 89.8 2.2 | 94.0 | 94.3 
Education oe ae 7a 54.1 | 67.4 69.8 | 76 750. 78.7 
Entertainment. Sport and Recreation mee 21.4 2702 26.4 | 26.7 265-7 26.9 
Personal Services ae 4 or 80.0 125.7 128.7 | 126.7 122.1 PIgic4 
Other. . Ae ie 7 .. | 121.3 | 207.6 215.5 | 222.6 223.2 221. 
re ea cs — aaa amen ieee = 
Total ss +e .. | 1,730.2 | 2,451.2 | 2,546.9 | 2,630.3 | 2,587.5 | 2,560.4 
—] —————E————EE EES ——— |_——_-—- moth | oeeeeaseneenpeemees 
Governmental(d) 1. | 405.0 618.1 | 661.1 | 684.2 | 692.6 678.6 
Private Employers | 1,325.2 | 1,833.1 | 1,885.8 | 1,946.1 | 1,894.9 | 1,881.8 
| —— |——____—_ | -—___——— 
Total ave ae A [737302 | 2,451.2 | 2,546.9 ae | 2,587.5 | 2,560.4 
a esata Pg eae Pn ne eee | eset ena er sen ue 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Figures for May, 1949, have been used for purposes of annual 
comparison because of the effects of the coal dispute in June, 1949. (c) Estimates (subject to revision) 


based on Pay-roll Tax returns, etc., of employees predominantly engaged in secondary production. The 
figures include a considerable number of employees outside the scope of the factory employment figures 
as defined and published on pages 113 and 114. (d) Includes employees of Commonwealth, State and 
Loca] Government Authorities. 

During the year ended June, 1953, the total decrease in the numbers of 
wage and salary earners in employment (excluding rural wage earners, female 
domestics in private homes and Defence Forces) was 27,100 (males 21,400 ; 
females 5,700). Employees of public authorities decreased by 14,000 and 
those employed by private employers decreased by 13,100. 

During this period employment decreased in most industrial groups, the 
following being the more important—Building and Construction, 20,800 ; 
Transport and Communication, 8,100; and Personal Services, 4,700. The 
most important increases were :—Manufacturing, etc., 8,500 and Education, 


3,700. 


(ii) States —Statistics of total employment of wage and salary earners 
(excluding rural and female private domestic employment and Defence 
Forces) since 1933 are shown for each State in the next table. 
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Wages and Salary Earners in Civilian Employment : States. 


(Excluding Rural Wage Earners, Female Domestics in Private Homes, Persons on Paid 


Strength of Defence Forces and National Service Trainees in Camp.) 


(7000.) 
a ee 
























































Year and New South ueens- South Western Australia. 
Month. Wales. | Victoria. | meen Australia. | Australia, | T@8mania. (a) 
a a EL | 
MALEs. 
1933—June Sept 380.6 | 288.6 139.8 | 80.5 70.1 29.0 || 992.0 
1939—July oat 529.9 | 357.5 | 172.8 | 106.7 82.9 aU dey ea 1293.1 
1941—November | 556.8 | 405.1 | 167.9 | £27.00) 83.2 39.4 1381.4 
1947—June(b) .. | 671.8 | 452.6 | 220.2 | 140.9 103.9 Ci 1649.4 
1948—June(d) _. | 202 33-1: 473.3 | 232.6 149.0 109.2 54.5 1730.9 
1949—May(b)(c) 721.4 | 489.3 | 239.8 155.0 112.8 57.4 | 1787.1 
1950—June(b) .. | 740.8 | 510.7 250.4 165.7 120.5 58.4 | 1858.7 
1951—June(b) .. | 758.2 525.8 259.3 170.0 125.3 60.2 IQII.5 
1952—June(b) .. | 754.4 | 524.4 258.1 I71I.5 126.0 61.0 | 1908.1 
1953—June(b) .. | 734.3 | 521.6 255.2 170.6 130.2 61.7 1886.7 
FEMALES. 
1933—June | 125.8 118.2 40.5 26.0 20.6 g.1 || 340.8 
1939—July ee 168.0 142.9 | 53.2 34.0 26.2 Ei.0 | 437.1 
1941—November | 229.3 192.8 62.6 45.6 32.6 15.2 579.8 
1947—June(b) .. 282.1 | 190.5 7408 48.0 35.6 16.9 | 619.6 
1948—June(b) .. 261.9 196.7 727.9 50.1 37.0 18.0 644.0 
1949—May(b)(c) | 269.9 202.5 | 80.1 52.2 27.66 18.8 664.1 
1950—June(d) .. | 278.5 | 210.0 83.1 oY hee) 39.9 19.4 | 688.2 
1951—June(b) .. | 290.9 | 219.6 86.1 57.0 41.6 20.3 718.8 
1952—June(b) .. | 270.5 | 206.6 83.8 54.9 40.5 19.8 679.4 
1953--June(b) .. | 266.2 | 205.9 83.7 53.4 | 41.0 20-1 673.7 
PERSONS. 
1933—June oe 506.4 406.8 | 180.3 106.5 | 90.7 38.1 1332.8 
1939—July | 697.9 500.4 226.0 140.7 109.1 49.0 1730.2 
1941—November | 786.1 597.9 230.5 167.5 115.8 54.6 1961.2 
1947—June(b) .. 923.9 | 643.1 | 294.7 188.9 139.5 68.0 2269.0 
1948—June(b) ., | 964.2 670.0 310.5 199.1 146.2 9 be 3} 2374.9 
1949—May(b)(c) 991.3 691.8 | 319.9 207.2 150.6 TOs2 2451.2 
1950—June(o) .. | 1019.3 | 720.7. | 333.5 220.0 160.4 77.8 2546.9 
1951—June(b) .. | 1049.1 | 74.5.4 345.4 229-0 166.9 80.5 2630.3 
1952—June(b) .. | 1024.9 731.0 341.9 226.4 166.5 80.8 2587.5 
1953—June(b) .. | 1000.5 | 727.5 338.9 224.0 171.2 81.8 || 2560.4 
(a2) Includes Australian Capital Territory and Northern Territory. (6) Subject to revision. 


(c) See note (b) to table on page rrr. 


In all States except Queensland employment of male wage and 
salary earners in civilian work, excluding rural, was higher in Nov- 
ember, 1941, than at the outbreak of war. The male employment 
level then commenced to decrease and continued to do so in most States 
until the second quarter of 1943-44. In Queensland, however, the downward 
movement was very slight. There was then a general, though slight, upward 
trend (except in South Australia) until the end of the war. Demobilization 
of the Defence Forces resulted in a rapid increase in male employment in 
all States in 1945-46 and 1946-47. Male employment in each State continued 
to increase during each of the next four years, the highest employment on 
record being reached in March, 1952. During 1952-53 the numbers 
employed fell continuously during the first half of the year but rose again 
from February to June, 1953. 

After the outbreak of war, female wage and salary earners (excluding 
rural workers and domestics in private homes) increased rapidly in all States. 
The peak level during the war (646,000) was reached in December, 1943. 
From June to December, 1943, there was only aslight total increase. Victoria 
and South Australia had already passed their respective peaks of female 
employment. In January, 1946, female employment reached its lowest 
level (588,400) since January, 1942, having declined in all States after the 
end of the war, particularly in Victoria and South Australia. From 
January, 1946, female employment increased in all States and in May, 
1949, had passed the war-time peak. The post-war peak was reached in 
November, 1951, and was followed by a steady fall until Janudry, 1953. 
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Female employment increased slightly in February, 1953, and thereafter 
remained fairly stable until the end of 1952-53. 

(iii) Factories—In the following table is shown the mid-year number of 
employees in the main factory classes in each of the years 1949 to 1952 
compared with 1939. The figures refer to the reported employment in 
factories as defined for the purposes of the annual production census, results 
of which are published annually in the Secondary Industries Bulletin. In 
this connexion a factory is defined as an industrial establishment in which 
four or more hands are employed, or in which power, other than hand, is 
used. The employees govered are those engaged in manufacturing activities 
and exclude working proprietors and those engaged in selling and distribution, 
etc. 

Employment in Factories according to Main Classes : Australia. 


oa (7000..) 
(000) ee ee 


| Number of Employees in June— 
Class of Factory. 














1939. 1949. 1950. | I95I. 1952. 
! 
$$$ See 
MALES. 


oa 55558 


Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and 






































Quarry Products a A oe 9.8 14.6 | 16.1 17 a1 17.6 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass .. me - 14.3 17.4 18.3 T8.9 18.5 
Chemicals, Oils, Paints, etc. a oe 14.6 25.3 20.671927.0 4/7 28.2 
Metals, Machines, Vehicles, etc. -. | 161.6 | 295.7 | 316.3 | 330.3 | 337.2 
Jewellery, Watches, etc. as a 2.8 4.9 5.0 4.6 3.8 
Textiles (including knitted goods) We 18.3 29.5 29.7 | 30.6! 23.9 
Skins and Leather re 8.0 Ties 1252 1 Or 10.1 
Clothing (including shoes) ae an 19.1 29-5 | 29.4 | 30.3] 27.1 
Food, Drink and Tobacco is oe B70 85.5 | 85.4 | 87.9 | 85.6 
Sawmilling and Woodworking .. ae 27.5 45-5 47-6 | 50.9 | 50.9 
Cabinet Making, Furniture, etc. .. a Tie 15.6 | 16.8 18.0 E57 
Paper, Printing, etc. .. oe a 20.7 S078 38.0 | 39.1 39.3 
Rubber ; oe 4.9 9.5 10.2 10.7 10.6 
Musical Instruments and Miscellaneous 

Manufactures as i aS 5-4 12.6 127, 13.2 aia 
Heat, Light and Power on on Gz2 13:0) | isa 14.1 15.1 

Total = ne -. | 391.0 | 646.4 | 677.7 | 704.7 | 695.1 
| | 

Pee 

FEMALES. 

‘i | 
Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and | 

Quarry Products a On2 0.5 0.6 0.7 Os 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass .. 0.8 i3 1.5 1.6 1.5 
Chemicals, Oils, Paints, etc. oy agit aye) 8.6 Q:2 8.5 
Metals, Machines, Vehicles, etc. 9.4 30.2 | 34.9] 39.1 34.6 
Jewellery, Watches, etc. 0.5 1.0 Tet ree 0.9 
Textiles (including knitted goods) i 4s Pee 35:0} 36.7 {| 38.8 30.1 
Skins and Leather ae 2.5 3.6 4.0 a7 3.0 
Clothing (including shoes) 61.3 83.2 | 84.0] 87.7] 71.7 
Food, Drink and Tobacco 20.9 29.2 | 30.4] 31.0] 28.7 
Sawmilling and Woodworking 0.9 | 2.0 Zot 2.4 223 
Cabinet Making, Furniture, etc. Ze eS 3.2 325 2.9 
Paper, Printing, etc. I1.6 | 1 ia 14.3 1 14.3 
Rubber a oe rs Bee 2230) 2.0 2.8 30 2.4 
Musical Instruments and Miscellaneous | 

Manufactures a8 = = 2A 6.3 6.9 | 7.0 5.5 
Heat, Light and Power oye a | 0.2 O.1 O.T) 0.1 Ont 

Total ar ae -. | 148.6 | 219 6 231.2 | 244.3 | 207.2 
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Employment in Factories according to Main Classes : Australia—continued. 
(7000.) 








Number of Employees in June— 





} 
Class of Factory. E : 


| 
1950. 1954. | 1952. 








PERSONS. 


| 
| 
| 








| 


Treatment of Non-metalliferous Mine and | 














} 
| 
Quarry Products Re si = | 10.0: | 15.1 , 16.7 | 17.8 18.3 
Bricks, Pottery, Glass 15.1 18.7 | 19.8 | 20.5 20.0 
Ohemicals, Oils, Paints, etc. 23 tns3- 2) | eS 52 o) BO7el 36.7 
Metals, Machines, Vehicles, etc. [71.0 | 325.9 | 358-2 | 3090-4 | 371-8 
Jewellery, Watches, etc. ye 203 5.9 6.1 | 5.8 467 
Textiles (including knitted goods) 45.51 64.5 66.4 | 69.4 54.0 
Skins and Leather Ae | TOrs yl eelS kl Os 2m l 4c Ou aelS 0 
Clothing (including shoes) 80.4 | 112.7 | 113.4 | 118.0 | 98.8 
Food, Drink and Tobacco | 78.5 | 114.7 | 115.8 | 118.9 | 114.3 
Sawmilling and Woodworking ez S4 | 47.5 49.7 | 53-3 Saez 
Cabinet Making, Furniture, etc. | 13.9 1850) 20.0 | 2075 18.6 
Paper, Printing, etc. 38.3 | 50.1 2.31 54-4 | 53.6 
Rubber : oe me ae Tie i201 | ESE Onl era .7 13.0 
Musical Instruments and Miscellaneous | | 
Manufactures - i 7 Sal ei8-onlne19-0) 6) 20.2 7.0 
Heat, Light and Power . | 9.4 he Fae 13.5 | 14.2 5.2 
Total ms | 539.6 | 866.0 | 908.9 | 949.0 | 902.3 
| 


| 





= 


§ 2. Unemployment. 


1. Total Persons Unemployed.—The total number of persons 
unemployed has been recorded only at the dates of the various Censuses. 
The following table sets out the number of unemployed at the Censuses of 
IQII, 1921, 1933 and 1947, the National Register, 1939, and the Occupation 
Survey, 1945. The percentage which the unemployed bore at each date 
to all wage and salary earners, comprising those estimated to be in employ- 
ment and those unemployed, is also shown. 


Unemployment (All Causes): Australia. 




















Wage and Salary Earners Proportion of Wage and Salary 
Unemployed. Earners Unemployed. 
Year and Month. 

Males. Females. | Total. Males. | Females. Total 

| ’ooo. | 000 "000. % | % % 
1911—April (Census) 48.0 | 8.3 56.3 7 head 7 eke | 4.0 
1921—April 5 | 130-4.) 21-5 160.9 10.7 | 5-7 9.6 
1933—June (a) ,, 460.2 | 103.1 | 563.3 27.9 19.1 25.8 
1939—July (5) | 264.0 | 34.0 | 298.0 15.0 | 57 12.6 
1945—June (c) oy en 30<ON He kO-2. 150-3 7 es fa 263 2.6 
1947—June (Census) (d)) 66.6 16.9 | 83.5 | 3.6 | 25 3-3 





(a) The figures shown for 1933 are in excess of those actually recorded at the Census, an 
allowance having been made for a number of youths and girls who would normally have been wage and 
salary earners, but who, on account of the economic depression, having never been employed, were not 


classed as wage and salary earners. (6) Derived from the National Register, 1939. (c) Derived 
from the Occupation Survey, 1945. (d) Persons in the work force who were not at work at the time of 


the Census. 


The estimates and percentages of unemployment given above for periods 
subsequent to the Census of 1933 should be interpreted in conjunction with 
the notes which follow. 
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The estimates for 1939 were based on the National Register, which covered 
males aged 18-64 years, and data available from other sources. The | 
proportion of wage earners unemployed in July, 1939, immediately priot to 
the 1939-45 War, was estimated at approximately 12s per cent. In July, 
1941, it was about 4 per cent. and by June, 1943, under conditions of 
intensive mobilization of manpower for war purposes, involuntary unem- 
ployment was practically nil. Owing to the use on the Occupation Survey 
(1945) card of the definition “a person normally working for wages but 
without a job on Ist June’, it appears that the 1945 figures exclude some 
persons who were temporarily absent from their jobs at the date of the 
survey. Of the numbers at the 1947 Census shown above, 25.6 per cent. 
were not at work owing to sickness or accidents and 26.6 per cent. stated 
that they were resting. Of the latter, approximately half said they expected 
to resume their former jobs. The numbers in need of financial relief on 
account of unemployment in June, 1947, were quite small. Details: of 
unemployment benefits are shown in § 5. 


2. Unemployment in Reporting Trade Unions.—(i) General.—The 
collection by this Bureau of information relating to unemployment amongst 
trade unionists was initiated in 1912, when special inquiries were forwarded to 
officials of trade unions throughout Australia for particulars for that year, 
and for information relating to previous years, as far back as 18oI. 


Since I913, information concerning the extent of unemployment of 
trade unionists has been collected at quarterly periods, and the results of 
the investigations have been published in the Official Year Book, Quarterly 
Summary of Australian Statistics, Monthly Review of Business Statistics, and 
the Labour Report. The percentages of unemployment derived from Trade 
Union returns are an indication of the trend of unemployment amongst 
trade unionists as estimated or recorded by the secretaries of trade unions 
which supply returns. The membership of the reporting unions consists 
predominantly of males, and represents at present about 53 per cent. of the 
total trade union membership and between 25 and 30 per cent. of all wage and 
salary earners. Returns are not collected from unions whose members are 
predominantly in permanent employment (Governmental, etc.) or casual 
employment (wharf labourers, etc.). Very few of the unions pay unem- 
ployment benefit, but the majority of the larger organizations have permanent 
secretaries and organizers who are in touch with the members and with 
the state of trade within their particular industries. In some cases 
unemployment registers are kept, and provision is made in the rules for 
payment of reduced subscriptions by members out of work. 

Seasonal fluctuations in unemployment have been recorded by collecting 
returns quarterly since Ist January, 1913. The quarterly figures show the 
number of persons who were out of work for three days or more during & 
specified week in each quarter: they include persons out of work through 
sickness but exclude persons out of work through strikes and lock-outs except 
those outside the industry who are indirectly affected. The yearly figures 
quoted (including percentages) represent the average of the four quarters. 

(il) Australia, 1891 to June Quarter, 1953.—The following table gives 
particulars for Australia for the years 1891 to 1953 (June Quarter) in 
respect of :— . 

(a) The number of unions for which returns as to unemployment are 
available; (b) The number of members of such unions; (c) The 
number of members unemployed; and (d) The proportion of 
members unemployed to total number of members. 
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Unemployment in Reporting Trade Unions: Australia. 
ia a _— Members Unemployed: i 
, Rumber of Tie hae aa 
Period. Unions. eas 
Members. = Proportio f 
| Nunioer: Menibarhiss 
>) sen | 0/ 
/O 
1891 (end of year) mene 25 6,445 599 | 9.3 
1SQ6 4 r . 25 4,227 457 | 10.8 
1901 _ ,, ie ore 39 8,710 574 6.6 
1906 _,, vs oe | 47 11,299 753 6.7 
IQIT ,, - ett 160 67,961 | S17r | 4.7 
1916 (average for year) .. 473 290,075 16,783 5.8 
1921 » ¥ 449 | 361,744 40,549 II.2 
1926 , | 374 | 415,397 29,326 | Tal 
1931 ns ” | 397 430,004 117,866 27-4 
1932,» r | 395 415.434 | 120,454 | 29.0 (a) 
1930, r | 392 441,311 53,992 12.2 
1939» . 396 476,918 45,907 9-7 
194! 4 3 395 530,660 20,01 3 sa 
1942 » ” 3904 613,534 9,754 1.6 
1943 - 390 678,713 7545 1.1 
1944 7 389 681,684 8,073 iz 
1945» - 388 673,750 7,864 1.2 
1946 . ; 383 672,121 9,125 I.4 
1947 9? ” 381 718,096 5,432 1.2 
1948, - 380 791,104 6,533 0.9 
1949 3 By a7 790,630 15,342(b) 2.0 (b) 
1950 Po Rs 375 827,106 6,654 0.8 
1951 ., 5 | 374 860,525 5776 0.7 
1952 (c) ,, : 366 856,126 24,247 2.9 
1949 March r 380 785,468 5,898 0.8 
June A 380 792,428 6,337 0.8 
September ,, 373 779,195 43,030(6) 5-5 (5) 
December _,, 375 808,428 6,103 0.8 
1950 March P 375 822,464 6,963 0.8 
June 5 375 819,331 6,361 0.8 
September ,, 375 828,094 7,038 0.8 
December _,, 374 838,536 6,253 0.7 
1951 March 5 374 848,571 5.543 0.7 
June a | 374 848,929 6,612 0.8 
September _,, | 374 866,314 4,902 0.6 
December _,, | 374 878,285 6,047 0.7 
1952 March sen) aes 366 862,607 | 9,078 i) 
June Cd, 366 857,126 | 1y,023 756¢- 
September _,, (c 366 844,848 | 33,967 | 4.0 
December _,, (c) 366 859,925 | 34,920 | 4.1 
| | 
1953 March >» (C) 366 851,889 | 28,915 | 3.4 
June eG, 365 853,668 | 26,417 | ee 











(a) Highest on record. 


revision. 








(ec) Subject to 


(b) Includes all members of reporting unions indirectly affected by the 
dispute in the coal-mining industry ; those directly affected are, however, excluded. 


(111) Australia, by Industrial Groups, 1952.—The next table shows the per- 
centages unemployed in industrial groups. Industries or occupations in which 
employment is stable, such as railways, and those which are subject to 
exceptional fluctuations, such as wharf labour, pastoral, agricultural, etc., 
are not included. Other occupations—domestic, hotel employees, etc.— 
are included in the ‘‘ Other and Miscellaneous” group, as their returns 
The figures are averages for the year. 


are not sufficiently representative. 
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Unemployment in Reporting Trade Unions: Industrial Groups, Australia, 1952.(a) 














Unions Reporting. | Unemployed. 
Industrial Group. rs Teme! Se a rae eal eae 
fier i : | Proportion 
| Number. | Members. Members. | of Mabae: 
Manufacturing— | | | | % 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete. 16) 28,464 | 885 S72 
If. Engineering, Metal 
Works, etc... a | 57 241,674 3,922 1.6 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, | 
ete. ee i 53 59,544 2,201 4.5 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. | II 39,376 1,017 ZO 
V. Books, Printing, ete. .. 10 32,056 277 0.9 
VI. Other Manufacturing .. | 59 63,904 4,904 7.9 
Vil. Building oe | 51 109,383 3,501 sez 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. ae 15 23,838 680 2.9 
X. Land Transport other than 
Railway and Tramway Services 20 572573 2,785 4.8 


LX lee LL anda hye 


Other and Miscellaneous 74 209,314 3,955 1.9 





All Groups 366 856,126 24,247 2.9 


(a) Subject to revision. 


(iv) Australia, by Industrial Groups, September Quarter, 1939, and Quarterly, 
September, 1951 to June, 1953.—The following table gives for various industrial 
groups the percentages of members of trade unions returned as unemployed 
from the September quarter of 1951 to the June quarter of 1953. The 
percentage of unemployed in the September quarter of 1939 is also inserted 
for purposes of comparison. 


Unemployment in Reporting Trade Unions: Proportion Unemployed, Industrial 
Groups, Australia. 











(Per Cent.) 
1939. 1951. 1952. 1953. 
Industrial Group. March; June | Sept. | Dec. | March) June 


Sept. | Sept. | Dec. | Qtr. | Qtr. | Qtr. | Qtr. | Qtr. | Qtr. 
Qtr. | Qtr. | Qtr. (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) (a) 























Manufacturing— 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. | 18.1 0.4 0.3 0.6 I. 
II. Engineering, Metal 


fon) 


4-3 6.3 5.5 4.1 





























Works, etc. Os 8.6 0.2 0.4 0.6 a) 2.6 1 ets Zak Des 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, 
etc. 18.4 aD E 1.0 I.9 20 6.3 6.2 4.8 4.8 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, 
etc. a ae 1323 0.4 0.6 1.8 4:9 3-9 1.9 Far Tea 
V. Books, Printing, etc. 5.1 0.2 O.1 0.1 On 30 En ee, 1.3 0.5 0.3 
VI. Other Manufacturing 9.9 i060 I.3 3.0 §.2| 10:4) | 12-0 9.2 7.6 
VII. Building aie 9.3 0.8 I.3 Tit ES 3.8 5.8 5.6 6.4 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying,ete. . 12.6 2.6 2.7 2.8 2.6 2.9 Aer 2.4 2.4 
X. Other Land Transport te Sa7, 0.6 O27 2 5.6 Rar 6.7 2.6 1.2 
[Xe a wel ana s Ly 
Other and Miscellaneous ~ G kee} 0.3 0.4 0.6 Be ged 2.6 2°6 2.8 
AUSTRALIA ae Ae 10.2 0.6 | O57 Int | a2 4.0 | Arak | 3-4 | Sat 








(a) Subject to revision. 


(v) States, 1952.—In making interstate comparisons of unemployment 
percentages, allowance must be made for the circumstance that the 
industries included in the returns from trade unions are not identical 
in the various States, and that for some States the returns are more 
representative than for others. The State percentages shown below, 
therefore, should not be read as indicating the relative degree of unem- 
ployment amongst unionists in the individual States but as an indication 
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of the trend of unemployment within each State as 


by secretaries of those trade unions which supply returns. 


the following table are averages for the year 1952. 
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estimated or recorded 





_ Unemployment in Reporting Trade Unions : 1952. (a) 


The figures mn 














Unions Reporting. Unemployed. 

State. ~ ~ ra a aa 
NI : eae eaSeLS Cy | Proportion 
Number. Members. Number. | of Members. 

ee ee eae re a oe Se = | = 

ee ar ae. 
New South Wales | 99 352,245 | 11,382 32 
Victoria. . | 75 236,767 | 5285 201 
Queensland | 50 | 114,354 2,079 | 1.8 
South Australia 53 79,130 1,949 | 205 
Western Australia | 58 535308 | 790 | 1.5 
Tasmania | 31 20,262 | 756 357 
Australia | 366 | 856,126 24,247 | 2.9 


(a) Subject to revision. 

(vi) States, 1933 to 1952 and Quarterly, March, 1950 to June, 1953.— 
The results of the quarterly investigations as to unemployment in the years 
1913 to December, 1949, were published in previous issues of this Report 
and in the Quarterly Summary of Australian Statistics. The following table 
shows for each State the percentage of members of trade unions returned as 
unemployed for the years 1933 to 1952 and quarterly from March, 1950 to 
June, 1953 :— 

Unemployment in Reporting Trade Unions: Proportion Unemployed. 



































(Per Cent.) 
= eee oe ag ee ee Nn ee ee ae ee 
' | 
| | | 
Period. | N.S.W. | Victoria. | Q’land. | 8. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tas. | Australia, 
— et ee os ————— | eo —_—- - ———-— ———E —_—— Ee es _ 
| | 
z 1933 (Average for year) 28.9 | 22.3 15.3 29.9 24.8 18.6 | 25.1 
: | by - a (Q | A 

1934 3» ” 4-7 | 17-4 11.7 25.6 17.8 17.4 | 20.5 

1935» ” 0.6 | 14.0 367 17.0 13.4 13-2 | 10.5 

> » } 

1930 - T6437 7.8 | 10.8 | 8.1 Q- Ouse. 2 

} i 

1937, ~ 10.9 | 9.0 | 7-3 Seat 5.6 733 | 9.3 

1938 5, 9 9-9 | 8.6 0.4 8.3 5.7 | ey 27 

1939 Ay as 11.0 | 10.4 5.9 | 9.3 Fol S.r | ey 

1940 Ap + Li.O | 5.5 5.5 Fis Ocmal 5-0 | 5.2 8.0 

1040 airs, : 4.7 | 2a | 4.5 | SBT 2.9 3.3 3.7 

} | 
1942100, ve 1.80 1.2 | 2.3 | fete 1.6 | 0.8 | 1.6 
| ed i > - | c T 

194355 a ty Os7.5. Hea 0.9 su 1.3 | ret 

1944 55 - 1.6 | 0.8 | 0.7 I.0 1.5 | 0.8 1.2 

194555 ei 1.5 | 0.9 | 0.7 | 1.3 1.2 1.0 1.2 

1946 » ” 5 I.2 | 0.9 | I.4 1.5 | 2.0 1.4 

| 
j | 

1947 55 ns Tis oe ey 0.7 1.0 ina 25 | [72 

1948 a Be 10 0.8 | 0.4 Teak 0.9 O37 0.9 

1949(d) ,, a 6 0.7 | 0.9 2.3 0.9 0.6 | 2.0 

1950 . as 1.0 o.7 0.4 0.9 » Sy Ca 0.6 | 0.8 

I9Q5I 5, 0.8 0.6 | 0.4 | 0.8 0.7 0.9 | 0.7 

1952(b),, ae a2 3.1 | 1.8 | 2.5 1.5 3-7 | 2.9 

1950 March Qtr. os OR On7 i 0.3 On, 1.0 0.6 | 0.8 
June ,, 1.0 0.5 0.3 On7, rs 0.8 0.8 
Sept. ,, Tot 0.7 0.5 ee 0.8 0.5 | 0.8 
Dec. 99 0.9 | 0.7 0.3 0.9 | 0.9 | 0.4 | 0.7 

j | 
} 

1951 March Qtr. 0.8 | 0.6 | 0.2 0.7 o.7 | 0.6 | 0.7 
June ay 0.9 | 0.6 | 0.8 0.8 | Ojon  Galey oe) 0.8 
Sept. ,, | 0.6 0.5 | O.2 | re eet 0.7 | 204 0.6 
Dec. 7 an | 0.7 0.7 0.4 | 0.8 | 0.7 | 0.9 | On7, 

| 

1952 March Qtr. (5) I.2 1.0 | 69 ba | 0.9 | 0.5 | es | r1 
June ,, (0) | 2.8 1.6 1.8 25O0unt TOI a4 2.2 
sept. ,, (5) 422 4-9 235 3.8 2.4 5-2 4.0 
Dec. » (0b) 4.8 4.8 | 1.8 3.2 1.5 5.2 4.1 

| | 

1953 March Qtr. (6) 3.9 2°01 2.2 2 1.6 Gy ey 
June ,, (6) 3.5 a°7 2.0 2.4 1.2 334 251 


(b) Subject to revision. 


(a) See note (b) on page 116. 
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3. Unemployment, Various Countries.—In the following table the 
percentage of unemployment in various countries is shown for each month of 
1952. The figures are obtained chiefly from the Monthly Bulletin of Statistics 
published by the Statistical Office of the United Nations. Comparisons of 
the relative percentages of unemployment in the countries shown in the 
following table should be made with caution as the statistics are of varying 
scope and value according to the type and sources of the data. The absolute 
figures are of limited significance, their principal value being from the point 
of view of fluctuations or changes in unemployment. 


Unemployment in Various Countries during 1952. 





Percentage Unemployed in Month of— 





| 


























| 7 a : A 

Country. } | Be | | | er o | i wo |< 

| Pp by | . 2] ss a Ss © 

; ke eS pS | 77 | © = So 
| § = cs; a : : = o a 8 | S 
q S B. | > q > to | £ 8 > 8 oa 
a @ be oe iS =) | = a © ° © > o 
| = fe a < a -3 os < 9) fo) Zz A | <> 
Australia (a) A ae Be Bee (ee Acer oh 40 Bend far’ bee Bee apres, 
Canada (bd) SAH hae” kee yori O se alts. a Pleeee eee lee eS 
Denmark (c) etl 2On2nisO,OmLOr seine sulpG- Ouing Ong. | 9.2 | 9.5 | 9.2 |11.0 [24.6 |12.5 
Ireland (d) SOM NOs LOmantOns TO. elo. cul Okino ad | cOct Beat Tage tle ela Loud 
Sweden (e) else OuleceZt eOmlel aa eben eee he Sular esate Sia cya Es On aes 
Switzerland (f) .. | 1.6 | 2.8 | 1.6 | 0.6 | 0.4 | 0.2 | 0.2 | 0.2 | 0.2 | 0.3 | 0.7 | 2.x | 0.9 
United States (g) .. | 3.3 | 3.4 | 2.9 | 2.6 | 2.6 |] 2.8 | 3.0] 2.5 | 2.3 | 2.0 | 2.2 | 2.2 | 2.6 








(a) Returns from trade unions representing 53 per cent. of total trade union membership. 
(0) Estimates based on quarterly sample surveys of the labour force each of which refers to a specific 
week. (c) Unemployed members of trade union unemployment insurance funds. (d) Com- 
pulsory unemployment insurance returns. (e) Trade union returns. (f) Wholly unemployed 
registered at labour exchanges. (yg) Kstimates based on monthly sample surveys of the labour force 
in a specific week of each month. 


§ 3. Commonwealth Employment Service. 


The Commonwealth Employment Service was established under Section 
47 of the Re-Kstablishment and Emplovment Act 1945, and under the 
Social Services Legislation Declaratory Act 1947. 


The principal function of this Service, as set out in Section 48 of the 
first-mentioned Act, is to provide services and facilities in relation to 
employment for the benefit of persons seeking to change employment, 
or to engage labour, and to provide facilities to assist in bringing about 
and maintaining a high and stable level of employment throughout the 
Commonwealth. The Act also gives the Service a number of specific 
functions in relation to the re-establishment of ex-servicemen. 


The Service also assists in the administration of the Unemployment 
and Sickness Benefits, provided under the Social Services Consolidation 
Act 1947-1953, as well as the Re-Employment Allowance provided under 
the Re-Kstablishment and Employment Act for certain classes of discharged 
members of the Forces. All persons who wish to claim unemployment 
benefits or re-employment allowances must register with their residential 
Employment Office which is responsible for checking their claim and for 
certifying whether or not suitable employment can be offered to them. 


In addition to giving advice on employment problems through a network 
of District Employment Offices, the Service provides free vocational guidance 
in each State other than New South Wales by means of a staff of qualified 
psychologists. (In New South Wales a similar service is provided by the 
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New South Wales Department of Labour, Industry and Social Welfare who 
act as agents for the Service in this regard.) While vocational guidance is 
available to any individual, it is provided particularly for Juveniles entering 
employment for the first tine, for ex-servicemen, and for physically and 
mentally handicapped persons. Invalid pensioners being considered by the 
Department of Social Services for training under the provisions of the Social 
Services Consolidation Act 1947-1953, are examined by the Vocational 
Guidance Branch before training is provided. During the twelve months 
ended June, 1953, the Service provided vocational guidance for 9682 
individuals. 


Under the scheme operated by the International Refugee Organization 
(since replaced by the Inter-Governmental Committee for Huropean Migration) 
for the resettlement of Displaced Persons from Europe following the 1939-45 . 
War, the Commonwealth Employment Service is responsible for placing in 
employment the workers amongst these people so that their services will be of 
most use in increasing production. Up to 30th June, 1953, more than 100,000 
workers had been so placed. 


Towards the middle of 1950 the Service assumed a new responsibility, 
that of placing migrants from Great Britain under the Commonwealth- 
Nominated Migration Scheme. Following the agreements entered into 
with the Dutch, West German, Greek and Italian Governments for the entry 
of selected European workers into the country, the Commonwealth Employ- 
ment Service has undertaken the initial placement of such persons. 


Since early in 1951, the Commonwealth Employment Service has been 
responsible for the registration, medical examination, interview and call-up of 
young men for training in the Armed Forces under the National Service Act 
1951-1953 which is administered by the Department of Labour and National 
Service. The Service is also responsible for administering the provisions 
of the Act relating to the protection of the rights of National Service trainees 
in relation to their civil employment. 


In association with its placement activities, the Commonwealth EKmploy- 
ment Service carries out regular surveys of the labour market in all areas and 
supplies detailed information on the employment situation to Government 
Departments and instrumentalities and to the public. In order to assist in 
making effective placements, job analysis studies of Australian occupations 
are also made. 


The Service operates within the Employment Division of the Department 
of Labour and National Service, and is under the control of the Permanent 
Head of that Department. It functions on a decentralized basis. The 
Central Office is in Melbourne, and there is a Head Office in the capital city 
of each State, with 118 District Employment Offices and Branches in 
suburban and the larger provincial centres, and with 355 agents in the 
smaller country centres responsible to the various District Employment 
Offices. The District Offices and Branches are distributed as follows :— 
New South Wales, 46; Victoria, 29; Queensland, 19; South Australia, 
g (including Darwin); Western Australia, 11; Tasmania, 4. 


The Service completed its seventh year of operation in May, 1953. During 
the year ended June, 1953, there were 601,449 new registrations of applicants 
for employment of whom 345,152 were referred to employers and 242,799 
placed in employment. Corresponding figures for the year ended June, 1952, 
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were 500,178, 381,991 and 271, 125 respectively. During 1952-53 there were 
332,101 new notifications of vacancies, compared with 387,888 during 1951-52. 
Vacancies unfilled were 22,523 at the end of June, 1953 and 37,930 at the 
end of June, 1952. . 


§ 4. State Labour Exchanges. 


Details concerning the organization and administration of State Labour 
Exchange Organizations in the several States were given in Labour Report 
No. 30, page 133. With the setting up of the Commonwealth Employment 
Service referred to in the preceding section these exchanges have been 
superseded and by August, 1952, when the Queensland State Labour Bureau 
was taken over by the Commonwealth, all States had vacated the Employ- 
ment Service field. 


§ 5. Commonwealth Unemployment and Sickness Benefits. 


1. General.—A very important addition was made to Commonwealth 
social legislation when the Unemployment and Sickness Benefits Act 1944, 
(from tst July, 1947, incorporated in the Social Services Consolidation Act 


1947-1953) received the Royal Assent on 5th April, 1944. 


The Act came into operation on Ist July, 1945, and is financed from the 
National Welfare Fund. The first payments were made on roth July, 1945. 


Persons eligible include all males between the ages of 16 and 05 years and 
all females between the ages of 16 and 60 years who have lived in Australia 
for the twelve months immediately preceding the claim or who satisfy the 
Director-General of Social Services that they intend to remain per ‘manently 
in Australia and who are not receiving a service pension under the 
Repatriation Act or an invalid, age, or widow’s pension or a tuberculosis 
allowance. 


The payment of unemployment benefit is subject to the claimant being 
capable of undertaking and willing to accept suitable employment. Regis- 
tration with the local Commonwealth District Kmployment Officer is 
necessary. Except where the applicant lives in remote or inaccessible areas 
of Australia or where for some good reason it is impossible to do so, the 
payment of sickness benefit is subject to the production of a medical cer tificate 
or some otber satisfactory evidence 


2. Maximum Rates of Benefits and Income.—The maximum weekly 
rates of benefits payable, as at Ist September, 1953, for both unemployment 
and sickness and permissible income were as follows ; these rates operated 
from waa Bebtenber 1952. 














enn ann aaa os | ied 
Maximum Weekly Benefit. | | 
| | Total 
\ dc 1 Conditi | | | ay | Benefit 
Age and Conjugal Condition. | ssible | > 
| | Depen- ; ; | Income. | By an 
Claimant. | dent | Child. | Total. | | Encome. 
Spouse. | 
Sone ees ee ees | eae 
Unmarried— . d. By? a s.d.| 3s. d.| «¢d.| «6. d. 
16 years and under 17 years 36. O | eases | 30 O} 5 0 355510 
| 
17 years and under 18 years 30 O | 30 Oo] IO O 40 O 
18 years and under 21 years | 40 Oo | 40 O|] 15 O| 55 O 
21 years and over 50 oO os 50 O| 20 0{ 70 oO 
Married | 50 0} 40. ,0 5 o| 95 ©} 20 0/115 Oo 
| } 
| 
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Where an unmarried claimant has the custody, care, and control of a child 
under the age of sixteen years, the total benefit may be increased by 5s. per 
week, 


Additional benefit (not exceeding 40s. per week) may be paid in respect 
of claimant’s housekeeper where no such benefit is payable in respect of his 
wife, provided there are one or more children under sixteen years of age in 
the home and the woman is substantially dependent on the claimant, but is 
not employed by him. 


3. Means Test.—All benefits are subject to a means test which disregards 
the value of property owned by a claimant. In applying the means test 
for sickness benefit, any amount up to 4os. per week received by claimant 
from a friendly society or other approved benefit society is disregarded. 
For the purpose of calculating unemployment benefit, the income of the 
claimant and spouse is taken into account, but in the case of sickness 
benefit the claimant’s income only will be considered in determining the 
amount of benefit because of the possession of other income. 


A war pension is not regarded as income in assessing unemployment and 
sickness benefit, except where benefit is claimed for the same disability for 
which a war pension is granted. 


Where a person is entitled to some other payment such as workers’ 
compensation in respect of the disability for which he claims sickness 
benefit, payment will be made only to the extent to which such other 
payment is less than the amount of the sickness benefit. 


In the case of unemployment the Act provides for payment of benefit 
for the duration of the unemployment, and in the case of sickness for the 
duration of temporary incapacity. Where incapacity through sickness 
becomes permanent, an invalid pension may be granted, subject to the 
conditions governing the grant of invalid pensions. 


4. Waiting Period.—There is a waiting period of seven days in respect 
of which unemployment or sickness benefit is not payable. 


5. Special Benefit—A special benefit may be granted at a rate not 
exceeding that which might otherwise have been paya ble i in cases of hardship 
where a person is not qualifie d for either sickness or unemployment benefit 
by reason of his inability to comply with one or other of the statutory require- 
ments. 


6. Rehabilitation. Unemployment and sickness beneficiaries are eligible 
for participation in the Commonwealth rehabilitation scheme under the 
same conditions as invalid pensioners and persons receiving a tuberculosis 
allowance. The grant or continuance of an unemployment or sickness 
benefit may be refused if the claimant or beneficiary, on being required, 
fails to undergo a medical examination or to receive treatment or undertake 
training to do any suitable work. 


In the year 1952-53 the number of unemployment and sickness beneficiaries 
examined was 8,395 of whom 841 were accepted for treatment or training, 
and the number placed in employment was 586. 
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7. Unemployment Benefits.—(i) Number on Benefit.—The following table 
shows the number of persons on benefit at the end of each month from 
January, 1952, to June, 1953 :— 


Number of Persons on Unemployment Benefit at End of Each Month.(a) 























| | | | | 

| New | | | South | Wes- | | Pons or 
Month , South | Vie-  Queens-| Aus- | tern Tas- | l = 
| Wales. | toria. | land. | tralia. Aus- | mania. Fe- Per- 
| (b) ae | (e) | tralia | Maleen i aloe «|eone: 
1952—January as | 336 53 | 2,190 ! 3 48 | 5 | 2,265 370 | 2,635 
February $ 460 40 | 2,293 | 4 50 | 5 2,253 599 2,852 
March .. : 858 III | 2,742 | 23 55 7 | 2,708 | 1,088 | 3,796 
April : I,370 279 | 2,530 18 | 55 9 | 2,861 1,400 | 4,261 
May bE A 2,687 | 379 | 2,016 57 82 24 | 3,617 | 1,628 | 5,245 
June... ae 4,613 | 1,133 | 2,055 153 236 104 | 6,108 | 2,186 | 8,294 
July are Py 7,300 | 2,947 | 2,188 448 618 | 179 | 10,522 | 3,158 | 13,680 
August .. -- | 13,661 | 6,454 2,631 | 878 | 954 | 299 | 20,628 3249 | 24,877 
September e- | 15,982 | 7,058 | 2,716 954 790 306 | 23,428 4,378 | 27,806 
October -- | 19,004 7,042 3,200 | 1,062 | 875 367 | 27,112 4,438 | 31.550 
November .. | 20,839 | 7,685 ,289 1,080 | g2I 316 | 29,275 4,855 | 34,130 
December ecul2 5,115 7,817 | 4,452 1,209 1,233 257 | 34,775 5,311 | 40,086 
1953—January . 23,653 | 8,416 | 7,034 1,205 1,136 | 189 | 36,817 | 4,816 | 41,633 
February Sem 20,007 5,158 | 7,002 730 816 | 188 | 29,940 | 4,821 | 34,761 
March P 17,802 | 4,422 | 5,882 644 7o1 | 22 25,303 | 4,371 | 29,674 
April .. | 16,871 | 5,454 | 4,972 658 | 7oo | 250 | 24,446 | 4,459 | 28,905 
May Sen 5,351 5503001845333 576 654 243 | 22,517 | 4,270 | 26,787 
June... ee | id 02 5,939 | 3,677 655 691 323 | 21,552 | 4,362 | 25,914 

(a) Last Saturday of month. (b) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (c) Includes 


Northern Territory. 


(ii) Payments made.—The amounts paid in unemployment benefits for 
the months January, 1952, to June, 1953, are shown in the following table :— 


Unemployment Benefit Payments During Each Month. 

















(£.) 
| | 
New | South 
Month | South | Victoria. ene Australia. Pibiaa he eer Australia. 
| Wales.(a) | : (b) se | 
pote ———;| dee: eee See een | | 
1952—January .. | 3,200 | 626 | 12,580 17 491 | 50 16,964 
February .. | 25437 | 427 | 20,843 18 297 | 35 24,057 
March | 3,400 | 440 | 17,903 150 345 | 41 22,279 
April oe 7,758 684 17,491 116 326 67 26,442 
May er 9,856 3,116 15,385 128 434 | 118 29,037 
June be 21,360 3,589 15,743 430 906 317 42,345 
July 50 34,071 |, 11,489 12,661 1,312 | 2,595 | 054 62,782 
August .. | 56,949} 24,538 | 15,203 3,834 | 51493 | 2,352 108,369 
September | 109,804 39,079 | Tr 275 6,930 5,548 | 2,269 165,905 
October(c).. 191,158 59.386 42,868 12,679 11,969 | 4,637 322,697 
November... | 248,248 95,338 44:039 13,106 12,166 53745 418,642 
December.. 330,172 59,407 46,716 10,559 1€,408 3,702 466,964 
H 
1953 —January . | 338, 123 99,797 74,702 21,979 | 15,376 | 4,927 554,904 
February .. | 382,754 III,402 94,216 17,089 | 11,031 | 3,199 619,691 
March - | 279,087 75,093 | 91,65 14,348 | 14,321 | 4,135 | 479,235 
April | 234,925 72,897 | 84,918 6,855 10,596 3,309 413,500 
May 248.784 131,876 | 85,432 10,996 9.555 | 3,124 489,769 
June | 241,222 142,830 | 58,418 12,355 8,674 | 3,790 467,289 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. (c) Rates 


were incr2ased from 27th Ssptember, 1952 (see page 121). 


§ 6. Industrial Disputes. 


1. General..—The collection of information relating to. industrial 
disputes involving stoppage of work in Australia was initiated by this Bureau 
at the beginning of the year Ig13. Particulars for the first complete year 
were published in Labour Report No. 5, Section XJ. An examination of 
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official reports, newspapers, and other publications showed that there was 
insufficient material for the compilation of complete information for years 
prior to IgI3. 


A graph showing, for the years 1913 to 1951, the number of working days 
lost as a result of industrial disputes appeared on page 133 of Labour Report 
No. 40. 


2. Industrial Disputes in Industrial Groups, 1952.—The following table 
deals with industrial disputes involving stoppage of work during the year 
1952 in industrial groups. 


The number of industrial disputes recorded during 1952 was 1,627 as 
compared with 1,344 during the previous year. In New South Wales 1,316 
disputes occurred in 1952, 1,106 of which involved workpeople engaged in 
the coal-mming industry. Working days lost during 1952 amounted to 
1,163,504 for all disputes in Australia, as compared with 872,974 working 
days lost during 1951. The estimated loss of wages was £3,439,850 in 1952 
as compared with £2,256,028 for the year 1951. 


Industrial Disputes in Industrial Groups, 1952. 


















































| | 
| | Estab- | .Workpeople Involved. | ae 
| _| lish- : \Working| ~* 
Class. | Industrial Group. ghee ments | Pel | | Days Lash 
| | In- | |Directly.| directly.) Total. | LSt- | Wages. 
| | | volved.,| Directly. va y.| Total. | | ages. 
| 
} New South Wales. | | | | £ 
II. | Engineering, Metal Works, etc. | 89 | 2,000 | 72,474 7,220 | 79,694 |349,526 | 975,609 
IIf. | Food, Drink, ete. .. evel Pray 40 2,826 1,08 3,914 | 16,026 | 43,021 
V. | Books, Printing, etc... ora 3 | 3 | 82 75 904 | 5,554 | 13,079 
VI. | Other Manufacturing ven ee 17 | 5,611 2,378 7;989 | 33,975 | 93,744 
VII. | Building... ae ss | 36 16 742 72 814 5,290 14,810 
VIII. | (i) Coal-mining ae -- |1,106 | 1,758 | 182,675 144 | 182,819 | 261,307 | 850,676 
: (ii) Other Mining, Quarries, etc. | 4 7 2,632 1,854 4,486 | 13,871 66,556 
JX. | Railway and Tramway Services | 13 | I3.| 2,326 te 2,326 3,228 | 7,723 
X. | Other Land Transport Hite | 7 | iN aes o $3 6 e2eTr2 7,368 | 18,540 
XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc... | 42] 564 | 58,629 275 | 58,904 | 64,060 | 185,294 
XITt. | Domestic, Hotels, etc. end I | I | 40 a 40 80 | 247 
XIV. | Miscellaneous are 7 7 | 3,094 ae 3,094 3,575 | 10,320 
| Total(b) .. -+ |1,316 | 4,433 | 333,990 | 13,106 | 347,096 | 763,860 |2,279,619 
han Seth aaa ec Lal ll 
Victoria. | 
II. | Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 6 | 1,255 | 36,815 36,815 | 61,247 | 154,009 
IiI. | Food, Drink, ete. .. oS 7 | 13 | 2,635 976 3,611 | 22,686 | 89,405 
VI. | Other Manufacturing ae ; an 2 25 ae 25 | 800 | 2,125 
VII. | Building... oe Broun 5 | 24 433 | 137 570 | 13,738 | 39,019 
VIII |S (i) Coal-mining .. peer 3 | 3 1,701 1,701 1,701 | 6,000 
* | (ii) Other Mining, Quarries, etc. I I 18 27 45 540 2,500 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services 2 4 854 27 881 | 881 | 2,667 
XT. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. .. 8 139 | 18,272 18,272 | 14,746 | 43,384 
Total ie as 33 | 1,441 | 60,753 1,167 | 61,920 | 116,339 | 339,109 
ae a SSA a, RE aD a aT Beaten nae Seema | neni | ent anne] eee eres 
Queensland. | 
II. | Engineering, Metal Works, ete. 2 165 2,957 40 2,997 3,007 6,792 
IIT. | Food, Drink, etc. ate oh 5 5 1,682 910 | 2,592 4,547 11,231 
VI. | Other Manufacturing I I 100 ate 100 100 200 
VII. | Building .. we 2 | 2 57 as | 57 | 74 245 
VIII. | (i) Coal-mining - Be 109g | 136 7,710 674 8,384 | 23,417 74,798 
: (ii) Other Mining, Quarries, etc. ae 120 ; 120 | 4,860 | 24,796 
XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, ete. . 75 | 261 | 26,672 | | 26,672 | 40,281 | 117,852 
Total 195 | 571 39,298 | 1,624 40,922 | 76,286 | 235,914 





For footnotes see following page. 
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Industrial Disputes in Industrial Groups, 1952—continued. 
| | | | | 
| | | Estab- | Workpeople Involved. 
. LS 28 eorieoen alanis sala ert WW OPKINg Esti- 
Class. | Industrial Group. sag ménts In- | Days ee 
j In- | as Lost. 
: rectly. | directly.| Total. ages. 
waived Directly. | direct] Total Wag 
| (a) 
Pees, eee [eaten ee 
| | | | 
| | 
| South Australia. £ 
I. | Wood, Furniture, ete. re : 100 1,000 2,915 

TI. | Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 106 | 10,406 | 18,589 68,668 

VI. | Other Manufacturing 1,517 1,601 | 28,474 54,918 
VII. | Building .. te = a 130 130 325 

VIII. | (ii) Other Mining, Quarries, etc. 118 472 891 
IX. | Railway and Tramway Services 45 45 Tor 
XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, ete. .. 13,631 | 16,028 47,225 

Total 1,623 | 26,031 | 64,738 | 175,043 
| 
| Western Australia. 

I. | Wood, Furniture, ete. ae 17 26 70 

II. | Engineering, Metal Works, ete. 2 5,503 | 24,877 745147 

VI. | Other Manufacturing i oe 83 16 360 

VIII. | (i) Coal-mining a Be ie 162 32 1,006 

IX. | Railway and Tramway Services : 5,361 | 86,188 | 245,702 
X. | Other Land Transport oe 6 136 205 
XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, ete. .. ae 7,894 | 16,177 48,168 
Total 2 19,156 | 127,826 | 369,658 
| 
| Tasmania. 

II. | Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 1,514 1,514 35409 
IJI. | Food, Drink, ete. .. 6 I 5 55 200 
VII. | Building .. we ne 33 271 807 1,530 
IX. | Railway and Trimway Services : 2,015 2,015 4,685 
XJ. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, ete. .. 6,527 9,752 29,816 

Total ae 34 10,332 14,143 39,640 
| 
| Australian Capital Territory. 

VII. | Building .. ae Ay 20 40 105 
aa AOS eS ee Pe I | PAO ll | SA ee | CU SI a a | eI S| NG | Lad 
| Northern Territory. 

XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, ete. .. 257 272 762 
| Australla. 

I. | Wood, Furniture, etc. - ss Lig 1,026 2,985 

II. | Engineering, Meta] Works, etc. 7,368 | 136,929 | 458,760 |1,282,634 
III. | Food, Drink, ete. .. a 2,975 | 10,122 | 43,314 | 143,857 

V. | Books, Printing, etc. 75 904 5,554 13,079 
VI. | Other Manufacturing 3,895 9,798 | 63,515 | 151,347 
VII. | Building .. = - 242,| 1,862 | 20,079 56,034 

VIII (i) Coal-mining .. , 818 | 193,066 | 286,749 | 932,480 

* | (ii) Other Mining, Quarries, ete. 1,881 4,769 | 19,743 94,743 

IX. ilway and Tramway Services 2 10,628 | 92,357 | 260,878 

X. | Other Land Transport ss ve 2,248 7,436 18,745 
XI. | Shipping, Wharf Labour, ete. .. 275 | 132,157 | 161,316 | 472,501 

XIII. | Domestic, Hotels, etc. are : 40 80 247 
XIV Miscellaneous : 3,094 3,575 10,320 
| Total 17,556 | 505,734 |1,163,504/3,439,850 











(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 


parties to the dispute. 


in New South Wales, involving three establishments and 271 workpeople. 


included in the statistics for both 1951 and 1952. 


(6) Three disputes commenced in, and were uncompleted at the end of 1951 


These figures have been 


NotE.—The above figures exclude approximately 85,000 working days lost in all States as a result 
of the ban on overtime in the stevedoring industry during April, May and June, 1952. 
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INDUSTRIAL! DISPUTES: AUSTRALIA, 1939 101952 
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3. Industrial Disputes, 1939 and 1948 to 1952. 
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(i) Australia.—The follow- 


ing table shows in industrial groups the number of industrial disputes, the 
number of workpeople involved, and the losses in working days and wages 
for each of the years 1948 to 1952, with the aggregate for the same period. 
Figures for the year 1939 have also been inserted. 


Industrial Disputes: Australia. 





Mining. (Group VIII.) 



































Mann- Buildin Transport, Miscel- 
Y facturing. G g. Land and laneous. ALL 
cet (Groups I. ny (i) (ii)  |Sea. (Groups|(GroupsXII.| Groups. 
to VI.) : Coal- Other IX. to XI.)j to XIV.) 
mining. Mining. 
NUMBER. 
1939 | 20 | 3 | 362 | 4 | 6 21 | 416 
} } H 

1948 cor | 60 13 | 974 | 2 | 68 | 24 | 1,141 
1949. | 68 sy | 644 | 3 | 122 | 9 | 849 
1950 = 118 21 953 | 3 | 159 | 22 1,276 
1951 : 142 2 QI2 | 4 | 242 | 19 1,344 
1952 (a) 164 2 1,219 | 7 | 202 8 1,627 
ata | Om Ce |e Ie | er a Oe [La eee | DEE Re ee eRE 

1948-52 (a) 552 89 | 4,702 | 19 | 793 82 6,237 

WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 
1939 8,818 57 | 137,792 goo 2,017 3,246 | 152,830 
1948 17,347 2,612 | 198,849 1,300 92,395 4,586 | 317,149 
1949 255358 284 | 146,948 928 78,165 12,894 | 264,577 
1950 80,994 | 10,768 | 178,734 3,638 | 150,462 7105 | 431,701 
1951 ; 71,606 3,667 | 172,732 2,843 | 156,608 1,136 | 408,592 
1952 (a) 157,870 1,862 | 193,066 4,769 | 145,033 3,134 | 505,734 
1948-52(a) | 353,175 | 19,193 | 890,329 | 13,538 | 622,063 | 28,855 11,927,753. 
Workine Days Lost. 
1939 108,709 563 | 291,067 3,805 35,016 19,994 | 459,154 
1948 156,109 10,099 | 474,571 32,000 | 975,168 14,739 {1,662,686 
1949 243,107 573 | 868,333 | 39,152 | 147,278 | 35,457 |1,333,990 
1950 231,684 18,219 | 283,543 18,204 |1,492,195 19,043 |2,062,888 
195! -» | 307,173 235750 | 336,447 36,255 | 165,437 3,912 | 872,974 
TO52(a)ic. 572,169 20,079 | 286,749 19,743 | 261,109 3,055 |1,163,504 
1948-52 (@) 11,510,332 | 72,720 12,249,643 | 145,354 13,041,187 | 76,806 |7,096,042 
EstimaTEp Loss In Waass. 
(£.) 

1939 83,540 424 | 335,033 4.728 | 22,114 9,877 | 455,716 
1948 242,948 16,719 | 882,527 60,932 |1,073,867 | 22,121 | 2,290,114 
1949 445,303 I,I7I {1,741,238 80,300 | 280,056 63,468 | 2,611,536 
1950 418,245 | 37,817 | 616,004 | 86,261 |2,977,558 | 30,443 | 4,166,418 
1951 7525319 | 59,961 | 863,928 | 189,200 | 382,435 8,185 | 2,256,028 
1952 (a) .. [1,593,902 | 56,034 | 932,480 | 94,743 | 752,124 | 10,567 | 3,439,850 
1948-52 (@) 13,452,717 |_ 171,702 15,036,267 | 511,436 15,406,040 | 134,784 114,772,940 


(a) See NOTE on page 125. 


Satisfactory comparisons of the frequency of industrial disputes in 
classified industries can be made only after omitting those which are recorded 
For the year 1952 these disputes 


for coal-mining (Group VIII. (i)). 
represented 75 per cent. of the annual total. 
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During the five years 1948 to 1952, working days lost through dislocations 
of work involving employees in coal-mining numbered 2,249,643, representing 
32 per cent. of the total loss of working days for the period. The majority of 


these disputes occurred in New South Wales. 


In making comparisons 


regarding the number and magnitude of disputes in this particular class 
it should be noted that the number of workers engaged in the coal-mining 
industry is very much larger in New South Wales than in any other State. 
(ii) States and Territories—The number of industrial disputes in each 
State and Territory during the years 1939 and 1949 to 1952, together with 
the workpeople involved, the working days lost, and the estimated loss in wages 


are given in the following table :— 


Industrial Disputes: States and Territories. 


















































Establish- 
State or Territory. Year. | Number.| ments In- 
Involved. |pirectly. | directly. 
(a) 
[ 1939 386 460 | 139,301 | 9,230 
1949 739 3,428 | 197,367 3,526 
New South Wales... 1950 | 1,030 75365 289,269 | 22,498 
I95I_| 1,052 5,414 | 279,823 | 23,738 
1952b) 1,316 4,433 | 333,990 | 13,106 
1939 10 10 1,989 180 
1949 20 193 22,018 oye 
Victoria ae 1950 aa 1,142 59,161 | 14,826 
IQ5I 4I 220 27,219 a 
1952b 33 1,441 60,753 1,167 
: [ 1939 5 6 373 2 
1949 38 234 26,184 87 
Queensland.. en 1950 TA7 285 24,157 2,483 
1951 IgI 751 51,685 4,412 
L| 19526) 195 571 39,298 1,624 
f | 1939 2 2 170 5 
1949 18 45 5,845 147 
South Australia 1950 2 251 13,766 402 
1951 27 188 12,713 21 
19526 32 494 24,408 1,623 
{| 1939 7 7 1,108 145 
1949 16 33 5,564 97 
Western Australia 1950 15 31 1,952 : 
1951 10 40 4,179 
Baoee 21 271 19,154 2 
{| 1939 4 4 53 
1949 15 48 3,503 
Tasmania 1950 19 45 3,089 II 
IQ5I 21 56 4,644 ote 
1952b 26 157 10,298 34 
[ 1939 2 16 234 40 
1949 2 2 200 , 
Northern Territory se 1950 I I 43 
I95I x I 48 
L| 19520 3 3 257 
[ 1939 : ae 
1949 I I 39 
Aust. Cap. Territory. . 1950 2 2 44 
IQ5I I 6 IIo 
| 1952 I | I 20 
(| 1939 416 | 505 | 143,228 9,602 
| 1949 849 | 3,984 | 260,720] 3,857 
Australia ..4 | 1950 | 1,276 9,122 | 391,481 | 40,220 
| I95I 1,344 6,676 380,421 28,171 
| 1952b' 1,627 7:371 | 488,178 | 17,556 


Workpeople Involved. 

















Total. 


148,531 
200,893 
311,767 
303,561 


347,096 


2,169 
22,018 
73,987 
27,219 
61,920 


375 
26,271 
26,640 
56,097 


40,922 


175 
5,992 
14,168 


12,734 


26,031 


1,253 
5,061 
1,952 
4,179 


19,156 


53 
3,503 
3,100 
4,644 


152,830 
264,577 
431,701 
408,592 
505,734 


| Working 
| Days 
Lost. 





410,183 
1,005,285 
639,305 
682,418 


763,860 


275313 
60,112 
1,208,365 
42,210 


116,339 


1,87¢ 
183,333 
74,007 
96,307 


76,286 


1,880 
28,318 
126,538 
34,057 


64,738 


14,100 
26,287 
5,728 
5,101 


127,826 


166 
29,316 
8,447 





459,154 | 


1,333,990 
|2,062,888 
| 872,974 
1,163,504 


| Kstimated 
| Loas in 
| Wages. 


£ 
419,330 
1,981,769 
1,333,938 
1,803,947 
2,279,619 





19,946 

| 115,883 
2,395,091 
104,038 
339,109 


1,753 
351,985 
I425722 
218,454 
235,914 





1,416 
51,541 
264,704 
88,286 
175,043 


9,578 
52,421 
11,491 


12,394 
369,658 





93 
55,319 
16,296 
233,949 © 
39,640 


3,600 
2,522 
1,450 
| 120 
762 





96 
127 
4,840 
| I0o5 


| 455,716 
12,611,536 
14,166,418 
12,256,028 
13,439,850 


(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 


parties to the disputes. 


(b) See NOTE on page 125. 


4. Duration of Industrial Disputes.—(i) General.—The duration of each 
industrial dispute involving a loss of work, i.e., the time between the cessation 
and resumption of work, has been calculated in working days, exclusive of 
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Saturdays, Sundays and holidays, except where the establishment involved 
carries on a continuous process (e.g., Metal Smelting and Cement Manufacture). 
The following limitations of time have been adopted :—(a) One day and less ; 
(b) two days and more than one day ; (c) three days and more than two days ; 
(d) over three days and under one week ; (e) one week and under two weeks ; 
(f) two weeks and under four weeks ; (7) four weeks and under eight weeks ; 
and (h) eight weeks and over. 


(11) Australia—t1939 and 1949 to 1952.—-Particulars of industrial disputes, 
according to limits of duration, for Australia for the years 1939 and 1949 
to 1952 are given in the following table :— 


Duration of Industrial Disputes: Australia. 
ie —— 





Workpeople Involved. 

















; Num- | ————, | Working | Estimated 
Limits of Duration. Year. | her | | Days Loss in 
5 | Lost. | Wages. 
In- . ' 
Directly. directly. Total. | 
(a) 
£ 
1939 | 230 96,184 1,1gt 97,375 | 97,375 106,970 
1949 | 601 | 176,513 1,960 | 178,473 | 169,816 | 333,855 
1 day and less 1950 809 | 248,359 18,642 267,001 254,054 508,392 
IQ5I 875 246,878 14,944 261,822 216,478 536,898 
L | 1952 |1,064 | 345,076 4,369 | 349,445 | 330,392 | 966,835 
1939 60 | 16,398 872 | 17,270 34,540 | 35,648 
1949 104 24,411 450 24,861 49,150 | 96,307 
2 days and more than i day . | 1950 189 46,627 949 47,570 71,886 | 146,074 
1951 174 56,476 1,079 575555 97,285 229,894 
L| 1952 242 78,735 1,665 80,400 | 125,510 393,737 
1939 38 10,103 1,374 11,477 34.431 | 36,427 
| 1949 37 8,464 19 8,483 22,940 | 44,765 
3 days and more than 2 days.. 1950 82 15,202 8,324 23,5206 65,492 129,989 
I951 88 17,526 3,005 20,531 55,527 139,379 
[ 1952 100 20,289 377 20,666 RS -177, 168,541 
1939 34 7,540 404 7,944 36,387 37,056 
Over 3 days and less than 1 1949 26 12,877 230 13,107 49,303 99,153 
week ae os 1950 58 21,726 383 22,109 72,471 147,726 
1951 46 9,888 1,503 11,391 44,272 115,436 
| 1952 54 13,124 1,855 14,979 53,470 178,187 
[ 1939 34 6,864 2,169 9,033 75,323 67,736 
1949 43 9,770 179 9,949 58,163 99,422 
1 week and less than 2 weeks .. 1950 73 12,175 2,133 14,308 82,215 222,061 
I95I 86 28,557 2,254 30,811 198,447 481,907 
1952 86 16,979 35455 20,434 124,761 357,836. 
1939 10 5,002 3.224 8,226 116,182 116,882 
1949 16 5,046 519 5,565 753949 140,017 
2 weeks and less than 4 weeks 1950 45 19,756 1,449 21,205 177,291 342,669 
[ 1951 46 11,915 5,310 17,225 139,909 459,056 
1952 46 6,362 3,844 10,206 123,475 329,810 
1939 6 618 307 925 25,463 15,908 
1949 16 17,911 347 18,258 598,110 | 1,175,977 
4 weeks and less than 8 weeks 1950 13 53475 981 6,456 119,375 256,036 
I95I 19 7,802 69 7,871 49,460 118,850 
L} 1952 18 2,290 1,637 3,927 91,805 290,768 
f| 1939 4 519 61 580 39,453 39,089 
1949 6 5,728 153 5,881 310,559 622,040 
8 weeks and over oe 1950 7 22,161 7,359 29,520 | 1,220,104 | 2,413,471 
I95I Io 1,379 7 1,386 71,596 174,608 
1952 17 5,323 354 5,077 258,914 754,136 
1939 | 416 | 143,228 9,602 | 152,830 459,154 455,716 
1949 | 849 | 260,720 3,857 | 264,577 | 1,333,990 | 2,611,536 
Total ie 1950 | 1,276 | 391,481 40,220 | 431,701 | 2.062,888 | 4,166,418 
1951 | 1,344 | 380,421 28,171 | 408,592 872,974 | 2,256,028 


1952 | 1,62 488,178 17,556 | 505,734 |b1,163,504 | 3,439,850 





(a) Persons thrown out of work at the establishments where the stoppages occurred but not themselves 
parties to the disputes. (b) See NOTE on page 125. 


3666.—6 
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5. Causes of Industrial Disputes.—(i) General.—tIn issues of the 
Labour Report prior to No. 39, 1949, the causes of industrial disputes were 
classified in some detail for all industries combined. As from 1950, however, 
a new classification has been introduced and stoppages have been analysed 
in three separate groups, “ Coal-mining”, “ Stevedoring” and “ Other 
Industries’. This segregation has been made because in the two first- 
mentioned industries the pattern of the disputes differs significantly from that 
in other industries. 

Under the new classification, causes are grouped under four main head- 
ings :—(1) Wages, Hours and Leave ; (2) Physical Working Conditions and 
Questions of Managerial Policy; (3) Trade Unionism; (4) Other Causes. The 
first group is restricted to disputes involving general principles relating to 

ages, hours and leave, minor questions regarding the claims to pay or 
leave by individual employees being included under managerial policy. The 
second group comprises disputes regarding physical working conditions and 
general questions of managerial policy, namely, those arising from 
disciplinary action, the promotion of employees, the employment of particular 
individuals, personal disagreements between employees and supervisory 
staff and disputes arising from the computations of wages, leave, etc., in 
individual cases. The third group, Trade Unionism, includes only stoppages 
against employment of non-unionists, inter-union and intra-union disputes, 
and sympathy stoppages in support of employees in another industry. The 
last group comprises disputes by way of protest against situations not arising 
from the usual relationship of employer and employee, e.g., political matters, 
and cases (mainly occurring in the coal-mining industry) where the cause of 
the stoppage is not officially made known to the management. 

As the items included under these headings differ somewhat from those 
included under the similar headings used for classifying causes of disputes 
in years prior to 1950 the figures for 1950, 1951 and 1952 are not strictly 
comparable witb those for earlier years. 


(i1) Causes of Disputes, Australia.—The following table gives particulars 
of industrial disputes according to causes for the years 1913, 1939 and 1947 
to 1952. 





Causes of Industrial Disputes: Australia. 




















| | | 
| | | } 
, . a , | pe } 1950. I9g5I. } 1952 
Cause of Dispute. | 1913. | 1939. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | (a) (a) : (a) 
| 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES. ee 
| | | | | | 
Wages, Hours and | | 
Pay ee 87 | 96 | 225 | 196 | 187 | 128 | 186 161 
ysica orking | | 
Conditions and | 
Managerial Policy | 95 | 197 | 358 | 541 | 328 | 894 | 803 | 967 
Trade Unionism .. | 18 | 50 | 71 | 76 | 84 | 114 | 159 | 204 
Other aa 8 73 | 328 328 | 250 | 140 | 196 295 
- =|: S| | | x“ —_— ————SS>-|¥ ————————— | ———_——_—— 
Total ol 208 | 416 | 982 | 1,141 | 849 | 1,276 | 1,344 | 1,627 





WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 


Wages, Hours and | | 

81,430 67,821 | 104,075 | 117,409] 201,274 
| 
| 


| | 

Leave 18,635 | 29,290 | 86,183 
| 
| 





Physical Working 


Conditions and | 


' 


48,962 | 173,705 











' ; 

Managerial Policy | 22,155 56,783 90,688 | 110,945 151,655] 183,123 
Trade Unionism .. | 75735 | 18,651 | 47,055 26,251 | 14,234 | 15,651 | 27,684) 51,819 
Other | 1,758 | 48,106 | 103,211 | 98,523 133,560 | 138,270 | 111,844) 69,518 

Total .. | 50,283 | 152,830 | 327,137 | 317,149 | 264,577 | 431,701 | 


408,592! 505,734 
} 








(a) See note on following page. 
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Causes of Industrial Disputes: Australia—continued. 








| | | 
Cause of Dispute. | 1913. | 1939. 1947. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 195%..| 1952. 
| | (a) | (a) | 





WORKING Days LOST. 


Wages, Hours and 


| | } 
Leave 205,575 


| 633,642 |1,015,041 worgerss 








| 

i | 128,525 11,448,462 | 338,026] 545,017 

Physical Working | | 

Conditions and | | 
Managerial Policy | 265,285 | 189,510 | 306,626 | 360,611 | 118,755 | 443,493 | 359,383) 444,286 
Trade Unionism .. | 147,456 | 54,749 | 129,469 | 144,377 | 37,154 | 37,580 | 67,280] 93,133 
Other .. eh pate? 86,370 | 268,991 | 142,657 | 158,324 | 133,353 108,285| 81,068 
ee ee ee eS Oe Oe Oe ee eee 
Total .. | 623,528 | 459,154 11,338,728 | 1,662,686 |I,333,990 2,062,888 872,974/1,163,504 


' { 





(a) Owing to th2 use of a new classification, figures for 1950, 1951 and 1952 are not strictly comparable 
with those for earlier years. 


The following table shows the causes of industrial disputes during 1952 
in three broad groups of industries :—(i) Coal-mining, (11) Stevedoring, 
(iii) Other Industries. 


Causes of Industrial Disputes: Australia, 1952. 


























Cause of Dispute. | Coal-mining. | Stevedoring. ein re 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 

Wages, Hours and Leave | 70 | 20 a 161 

Physical Working Conditions | . 

and Managerial Policy .. | 747 84 136 967 

Trade Unionism fee | 161 | 13 30 204 

Other | 241 37 | 17 295 

Total - - | 1,219 | 154 | 254 1,627 
WoRKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 

7 | | | _ 
Wages, Hours and Leave _... | 24,220 | 48,597 | 128,457 201,274 
Physical Working Conditions | | | 

and Managerial Policy .. | 83,315 | 58,151 | 41,057 183,123 
Trade Unionism .. eens 2,405 | 3.0370 6,382 51,819 
Other | 43,126 | 19,638 | 6,754 69,518 

Total - .. | 193,066 | 129,418 | 183,250 505,734 
| aera a 
Workino Days Lost. 
| enn rn || Sanaa ae nae] (ical ae al 
Wages, Hours and Leave | 27,899 | 38,212 | 478,906 545,017 
Physical Working Conditions | | 

and Managerial Policy | 147,215 | 94,813 | 202,258 444,286 
Trade Unionism .. rn 63,092 | 3,464 | 20,577 93,133 
Other oye a a 48,543 | 19,783 | 12,742 81,068 

Total AE eat 286,749 | 156,272 720,483 1,163,504 
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6. Results of Industrial Disputes.—In issues of the Labour Report 
prior to No. 40, tables were included showing analyses of the results of 
industrial disputes over a period of years. Under a new method of collection 
of the basic data, the information on which these analyses were based is no 
longer available for the majority of disputes and the compilation has 
therefore been discontinued. 


7. Methods of Settlement.—(i) General.—In previous issues of the 
Labour Report the methods of settlement of industrial disputes were classified 
in some detail for all industries combined. Commencing with this issue a 
new classification has been introduced, and stoppages in “ coal-mining ”, 
“ stevedoring ” and “ other industries’ have been analysed separately, as 
the pattern of disputes differs significantly in these three groupings. 


The new classification is actually a refinement of the previous classification, 
four of the six headings having been subdivided. Thus the figures for 
recent years in the first table are still comparable with those for earlier 
years based on the previous classification. 


The previous classification of methods of settlement was— 
(1) By negotiation between the parties, without the intervention or 


assistance of authorities constituted under State or Common- 
wealth industrial legislation. 


(11) 
(1) Under the provisions of Commonwealth industrial legislation. 
(iv) By filling places of workpeople on strike or locked out. 

) 


The new classification is— 


(1) Negotiation.—By private negotiation between the parties involved, 
or their representatives, without the intervention or assistance 
of authorities constituted under State or Commonwealth 
industrial legislation. (Part of (i) above.) 

(2) Mediation.—By the arbitration or mediation of persons whose 


intervention or assistance is not based on State or Common- 
wealth industrial legislation. (Balance of (i) above.) 


(3) State Legislation— 


(a) Under State Conciliation and Arbitration or Wages Board 
Legislation—By intervention or assistance of an 
industrial authority or authorities created by or 
constituted under State conciliation and arbitration 
or wages board legislation, or by reference to such 
authorities or by compulsory or voluntary conference. 
(Part of (ii) above.) 

(6) Under Other State Legislation—By intervention, assis- 
tance or advice of State Government officials or 
inspectors. (Balance of (ii) above.) 


(4) Commonwealth and Joint Commonwealth-State Legislation :— 


(2) By compulsory or voluntary conference or by intervention 
or assistance of, or by reference to, the industrial 
tribunals created by or constituted under the 
following Acts. (Part of (ili) above)— 

(i) Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 
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(ii) Coal Industry Acts. 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry Act. 
(iv) Other Acts (Snowy Mountains Hydro-electric 
Power Act; Maritime Industry Act; and 
Public Service Arbitration Act). 
(b) By intervention, assistance or advice of Commonwealth 
Government officials or inspectors. (Balance of (i) 
above.) 


(5) By filling places of workpeople on strike or locked out. (Formerly 
(iv) above.) 

(6) By closing down establishment permanently. (Formerly (v) 
above.) 

(7) By resumption without negotiation. (Part of (vi) above.) 

(8) By other methods. (Balance of (vi) above.) 


As the tables refer only to industrial disputes involving stoppages of work, 
they do not reflect the relative importance of the work of authorities operating 
under State and Commonwealth legislation. 


(ii) Australia, 1913, 1939 and 1947 to 1952.—Information for Australia 
for the years specified is given hereunder :— 


Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes: Australia.(«) 


a 






































Method of Settlement. 1913. 1939. 1947. 1948. 1949. | 1950. 195I. 1952. 
(D) (b) 
| 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES. 
ones eS — 
By Private Negotiation. . 136 294 355 360 296 346 | 271 | 368 
Under State Industrial 
Legislation ais 4I Gf 103 128 50 46 48 49 
Under Commonwealth 
Industrial Legislation 4 6 36 II 54 I4I 175 169 
By Filling Places of Work- 
people on Strike or 
Locked out ae 13 I I I 
By Closing down Estab- 
lishment permanently I 2 Bee a" AE ne I I 
By other methods oe 13 106 |) 487 638 448 739 846 1,036 
Total .. ie | 208 416 982 1,138 848 1,272 1,341 1,623 
| 





I 


WORKPEOPLE INVOLVED. 


i 


By Private Negotiation.. | 26,529 | 82,684 | 68,031 | 91,654 44,878 | 62,463 | 45,691 48,289 
Under State Industrial 


Legislation .. ae 19,279 5,354 | 71,772 | 47,668 | 27,003 5,722 | 21,786 12,385 
Under Commonwealth 

Industrial Legislation 659 3,268 | 23,497 | 19,573 | 38,187 | 77,036 | 50,442 42,950 
By Filling Places of Work- 

people on Strike or | 

Locked out Te 658 20 25 18 
By Closing down Estab- | 

lishment permanently 170 178 ous as ys ac 29 353 
By other methods es 2,988 | 61,326 | 163,812 | 157,617 | 154,326 | 286,103 |290,373 400,18 4 


Total .. me 50,283 | 752,830 327,137 | 316,530 | 264,394 | 431,324 | 408,321 504,161 
| 


For notes see following page. 
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Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes: Australia(a)—continued. 





| 
1939. | 1947. | 1948. | 1949. 


Method of Settlement. | IQI3. 


| 
1950. | 1951. | 1952. 
i 


(Db) 














WORKING DAyYs LOST. 








| } ae 
246,519} 395,967} 126,792) 271,665 


| 





Under State Industrial | 
Legislation . . -. | 409,640} 39,013] 394,369 
Under Commonwealth | 


By Private Negotiation. . | 120,735] 298,652 204,906 281,979 
fem 146,000} 30,974] 133,904] 98,938 
| 
| 
| 





























Industrial Legislation | 2,105] 46,450] 441,317] 790,303} 764,983/1,256,511| 200,909] 193,994 
stp tate spas | 
By Filling Places of Work- | | 
people on Strike or | | | 
Locked out .. | 14,339 20) 50] 36 PCa 
By Closing down Estab- | | 
lishment permanently | 20,400 3,892! ave Be ore i 203 6,001 
By other methods -+ | 56,509) 71,127) 298,086] 212,333) 176,122] 375,139] 390,717] 585,044 
| | | —— |—_—_—__|- — — ——— 
Total .. oy 623,528| 459,154| 1,338,728 11,634,801 T,333,624| 2,058,591) 852,525/1,155,642 
} | ' 


ee 


(a) Differences between the total figures of this table and the corresponding totals of other tables in 
this Section are due to disputes which were incomplete at the end of the calendar year. (b) Revised. 


Changes in the incidence of industrial disputes in the coal-mining and 
stevedoring industries are reflected in the above series as variations in the 
relative numbers of disputes settled under different headings. An additional 
table has therefore been prepared to show separately the figures for these 
two industries and those for all other industries combined for the years IQ5I 
and 1952. | 


Methods of Settlement of Industrial Disputes: Australia.(a) 























| 
Number of | Workpeople | Working Days 
Disputes. | Involved. | Lost. 
Method of Settlement. | | 
{eee ee wees | : | 
IQ5I. | 1952. | 195%. | 1952. | 1951. | 1952. 
| | | 
COAL-MINING. 
; : oe | | | | | 
1. By Private Negotiation. . Sc | 188 | 280 | 24,345 | 24,863 42,157 42,558 
2. By Mediation not based on Legis- | | | | 
lation es Sts a 2 | ae | 80 128 
3. State Legislation— | | | | 
(a) Under State Conciliation, &c., | | 
Legislation = 7 ee I | - 162 | | 324 
(b) By Reference to State Go- | | | 
vernment Officials 6 | at 819 1,037 | 2,761 1,381 


4. Commonwealth and Common- 
wealth-State Legislation— | 

(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 

(ii) Coal Industry Acts .. 64 | 92 | 12,175 13,372 | 42,952 | 43,492 

(6) By Reference to Common- 
wealth Government Offi- 








cials .. . 4 2 530 194 | 530 | 633 
6. By Closing down Establishment | | 
permanently oe ote I | oy 29 oe 203 | 
7. By Resumption without Negotia- | 
tion 5a 23 7 648 836 135,337 | 153.398 248,144 | 198,321 
8. By other methods ae ae oF Ta a 40 {0 
ae eas | eee = —___} —__— 
Total .. Av or 913 1,219 173,315 193,066 336,875 | 286,749 





(a) See note on following page. 
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Number of Workpeople 
































Disputes. Involved. Lost. 
Method of Settlement. 
Ig5I 195 1951 195 195 1952 
STEVEDORING 
1. By Private Negotiation. . oe 3 2 282 333 343 862 
4. Commonwealth and Common- 
wealth-State Legislation 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
(i) Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act bor 600 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry 
Act a Sod | 9 IO 13,473 8,418 28,678 18,431 
(6) By Reference to Common- 
wealth Government Offi- 
cials a 34 20 9,022 | 11,951 16,694 19,104 
7. By Resumption without Negotia- 
tion a I50 I2 100.600 108,116 87,863 117:275 
8. By other methods 
Total 196 | 154 123,377 | 129,416 133,575 156,272 
OTHER INDUSTRIES. 
1. By Private Negotiation... i 77 86 20,917 23,093 84,030 228,245 
2. By Mediation not based on Legis- 
lation I 67 134 
3. State Legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, &c., 
Legislation ae 12 re 20,967 11,186 131,143 97,233 
(b) By Reference to State Govern- 
ment Officials a 
4. Commonwealth and Common- 
wealth-State Legislation 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under 
(i) Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration Act 64 i270) ok 5.242 8,395 112,055 III,7I4 
(iv) Under other Acts 1 | 20 20 
6. By Closing down Establishment 
permanently i a I 353 6,001 
7, By Resumption without Negotia- 
tion ors 48 79 54,4 36 138,630 54,710 | 269.408 
8. By other methods ae Ne | | 
| 
Total 232 | | 111,629 | 181,677 | 382,072 | 712,621 
| 








250 | 


ALL INDUSTRIES. 











1. By Private Negotiation ee 268 368 453544 48,289 126,530 
. By Mediation not based on Legis- | 
lation , | 3 ° 147 262 
3. State Legislation— 
(a) Under State Conciliation, &c., : 
Legislation : ems 42 42 20,967 11,348 131,143 
(b) By Reference to State Govern- 
ment Officials a 6 7 819 1,037 2,761 
4. Commonwealth and Common- 
wealth-State Legislation- 
(a) Industrial Tribunals under— 
(i) Conciliation and Arbi- | 
tration Act ws 64 44 | 15,242 8,995 | 112,055 
(ii) Coal Industry Acts 64 g2 12,175 13,372 | 42,952 
(iii) Stevedoring Industry | 
Act... 9 IO 13,473 8,418 28,678 
(iv) Under other Acts I oO 
(6) By Reference to Common- | 
wealth Government Offi- | | | 
cials . we, 4 38 22 9,552 | 12,145 | 17,224 
6. By Closing down Establishment | 
permanently ms a I I | 29 353 203 
+. By Resumption without Negotia- | 
tion 846 1.035 | 290,373 | 400,144 390,717 
8. By other methods I | | 40 
Total 1,341 1,623 | 408,321 | 504,161 | 852,525 
a ea eet b OO ee | reed ere eh 
(a) Differences between the total figures of this table and the corresponding totals of other tables 


in this Section 


are 


due to disputes which were incomplete at the end of the calendar year. 


| 





TI2-314 
43,492 


15,431 
20 
19,737 
6,001 


ae 
555,004 
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§ 7. Industrial Accidents. 


1. General.—In issues of the Labour Report prior to No. 39, 1950, tables 
were published showing details of all industrial accidents. These were 
compiled from returns received from the Chief Inspectors of Factories, the 
Chief Inspectors of Machinery, the Boiler, Lift and Scaffolding Inspectors, 
and the Departments of Mines in the several States. Inquiries, however, 
revealed that, except in the case of mining accidents, the usefulness of these 
statistics was seriously impaired by lack of definition and coverage from State 
to State and it was decided to publish only the statistics of mining accidents 
until these defects could be remedied. 


2. Mining Accidents.—(i) Sources of Information.—Information regard- 
ing mining accidents is obtained from the Departments of Mines in the 
respective States. Accidents occurring in crushing and ore-dressing works 
on mine sites are included in the figures. Similar tables for years prior to 
Ig5I included accidents in all smelting and metallurgical works. Quarries, 
brick and clay pits, etc., have also been excluded from the following tables. 
These are not, therefore, directly comparable with those appearing in issues 
of the Labour Report prior to No. 40. 


(ii) Classificattion.—The following table gives particulars of mining 
accidents reported to the Mines Departments in each State in 1952. 


Mining Accidents: Classification according to Cause—1952.(c) 
| 


Cause of Accident. N.8S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. W.A. | Tas. | Aus 








A.—Fatal Accidents. 


METALLIFEROUS MINES. 


1. Below Ground— | | | 
Accidents caused by Explosives .. | od el I | aa 2 ay 3 
sy » Falls of Ground | I tent ee - 4 7 5 
. a » Falling down ‘ 
shafts, etc. 





Other Accidents 


~ 
No bos 


2. Above Ground—(b) | | 
Accidents caused by machinery in 

motion a A ye 2 | Lo I A yc 

Other Accidents ae aoe co | a | = 2h I 3 


p. 


s. Accidents in Batteries, Ore-dressing 
Works, etc., at Mines 7 


COAL MINES. 


1. Below Ground— 
Accidents caused by Mine Explosions 
(Fire Damp, etc.) SE ete 
Accidents caused by Explosives 
(Dynamite, etc.) me oe 
Accidents caused by Falls of Earth 9 
Other Accidents Ae Sc 


mS) MH 
= 
he 


2. Akeve Ground— 
Accidents caused by machinery in 
motion oe Se ae 2 ie er a i ae 2 
Other Accidents ote I 3 I a - 2 


Total .. he ae 15 | 7 6 | me 15 I 37 





See notes on following page. 
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Mining Accidents : Classification according to Cause—1952.(a)—continued. 


| | 



























































Aus- 
Cause of Accident. |N.S.W.| Vic. | Q’land.| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | tralia. 
| | | | | 
B.—Non-fatal Accidents Incapacitating for over 14 days. 
METALLIFEROUS MINES. 
1. Below Ground— 
Accidents caused by Explosives .. | ae 2 6 8 
op » 5, FallsofGround | IOI | 2 5 Yay 41 | 2 152 
ee »  », Falling down | | | | | | 
Sea shafts, etc. Ir | Tan I | fs i Aa 2 | 2 
ther Accidents ae one 99 | 67 | ana 2On 4 | 499 
2. Above Ground— (b) | ‘ | | 
Accidents caused by machinery in | | | 
motion i oe ae 9 IO | 3 | 16 | I | 39 
Other Accidents aie aa 36 x 38 | IO | 84 I 169 
s. Accidents in Batterles, Ore-dressing | | 
Works, etc., at Mines... eet IO | 76 | srs | IO | 5 IOI 
COAL MINES. | 
1. Below Ground— | | | | | 
Accidents caused by Mine Explosions | | | | | 
(Fire Damp, etc.) An ee an | fe = ot | 
Accidents caused by Explosives | | 
(Dynamite, etc.) ie Syen wl 16 as I | a 17 
Accidents caused by Falls of Earth | 18 | 3 | 50 2 82 
Other Accidents fe Siem AT 6 160 | 8x | 3 291 
2. Above Ground— | | | 
Accidents caused by machinery in | 
motion WF a ae 2 cm I 4 | 2 ¥ 9 
Other Accidents ee ave 13 ae 35 8 | II I 68 
Total .. “ve 30 EL 356 12 | 446 29 | 603, | 21 1,467 








(a) The figures relating to mining accidents may not in all cases correspond exactly with those 
published by the State Mines Departments, due to some lack of uniformity regarding the definition of a 
non-fatal accident. (b) Excludes quarries, brick and clay pits, ete. 


During the year 1952, 26 fatal mining accidents were reported as having 
occurred below ground in Australia as compared with 11 above ground. 
Fatal accidents in metalliferous mines in 1952 numbered 20 as against 17 
in coal-mines. The number of non-fatal mining accidents below ground was 
1,081 and above ground 386. 


§ 8. Workers’ Compensation Legislation. 


In the following pages a summary is presented of the principal provisions 
of Workers’ Compensation Acts in force in Australia as at 30th June, 1953. 
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CoNSPECTUS OF WORKERS’ COMPENSATION LAWS IN 


State. | Acts in Force. Judicial Administration. 





New South Wales | Workers’ Compensation Act. 1926-1951 | Workers’ Compensation Commission 

(Judges, District Court status). In 
practice, Judge sits alone; four 
| Courts sit at one time 











Victoria SP: Workers’ Compensation Act, 1953 .. | County Court Judge (sitting with 
workers and employers’ representa- 
tives as Workers’ Compensation 
Board) 





























| 
| 
Queensland | Workers’ Compensation Acts, 1916 to | Special Insurance Commissioner (no 
| 1952 legal qualifications required by 
| Statute) 
South Australia .. | Workmen’s Compensation Act. 1932- | Special Magistrates 
1951 
Western Australia | Workers’ Compensation Act, 1912- Workers’ Compensation Board of three 
1952 members; Chairman, a legal prac- 
titioner. and a nominee of (qa) 
employers’ organization and _ (6) 
employees’ organization 




















——_— 


Tasmania ue | Workers’ Compensation Act, 1927-1953 Supreme Court Judges (sitting alone) 


Commonwealth of | Commonwealth Employees’ Compensa- | One Commissioner (Secretary to the 
Australia tion Act, 1930-1951 Treasury), with power of delegation 














ae 


| 

| 
Australian Capital | Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, | Matters in dispute may by consent of 
Territory 1951-1952 each party be settled by arbitration 
| by a committee or by a single arbi- 
trator. Questions of law may be 
referred to the Court of Petty Ses- 


sions 














eS 


Matters in dispute may by consent of 
each party be settled by arbitration 


Northern Territory | Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 
| by a committee or by a single arbi- 
| 


1949-1952 


trator, or they may be settled by a 
Local Court 


a 
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On the question of law only to 
Supreme Court, High Court and 
Privy Council 
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1953). 


Maximum Wages of 
** Workers ”’ 


Compensated. 


Medical, Surgical and 
Hospital Expenses. 


Waiting 
Period. 








On question of law upon case stated 
for opinion of Full Court of the 
Supreme Court, High Court, 
Privy Council 


Any person claiming compensation 
who objects to the ruling thereon 
of the Insurance Commissioner 
may require the matter to be 


heard and determined by an | 
Industrial Magistrate. Kither 
party to the proceedings may 
appeal from his decision. Such 


appeal shall be made to the Full 
Bench of the Industrial Court. | 
Unless the Court orders that addi- 
tional] evidence shall be taken, the 
appeal which shall be by way of | 
rehearing shall be heard and | 
determiped upon the evidence | 
and proceedings before the Indus- | 
trial Magistrate concerned | 





Questions of law‘and fact to Supreme | 
Court, High Court, Privy Council 


Jurisdiction exclusive; decisions 
final on facts. Board may state a 
case for Full Court of Supreme 


Court on matters of law 








To Full Court by way of rehearing, 
High Court, Privy Council 


Rehearing by Local, County or Dis- 
trict Court, then Appeal to Su- 
preme Court on questions of law, 
High Court, Privy Council 


An appea]to the Supreme Court may | 
be made from the decision of a 
committee or an arbitrator or of 
the Court of Petty Sessions 





a | 


An app2zal to the Supreme Court may | 
be made from the decision of a 
committee or an arbitrator orofa | 
Local Court 





Sy Peer ee roe ere ae sae) [ee __% a 
£1,250 excluding over- | Nil £150 medical and _ surgical; 
time £150 hospital; £25 am- 
bulance; unless Comnmis- 
sion directs that employer 
shall be liable for a further 
specified sum 

| £2,000, excluding | Nil Unlimited medical, hospital, 
overtime nursing and ambulance ser- 

vice and costs of burial 
Unlimited .. eee £50 hospital; £50 medical; 


in death where no depend- 
dants, medical expenses and 
burial, maximum £100 


I day, Nil 


for transport ; £35 for 
| for pay- | 
| 
| 


doctor’s fees ; £30 for hos- 


? 


£1,252 (overtime al- £5 


lowances excluded) 

















ment of | pital ; £5 for registered 
medical nurse; maximum of all, 
expenses £75 

£1,250 | Nil £100 medical, £150 hospital, 

£40 funeral 
| j 
£1,300 or £25 p.w | Nil .. | Not exceeding £75 in the 
aggregate 
| | 
| | 

iia - : ae Fi irra . 

= . . . ve | > . . 

No limitation on re- | Nil £150 medical, surgical or hos- 
muneration. Applic- | pital, or over in exceptional 
able only to Com- circumstances if Commis- 
monwealth Govern- sioner considers circum- 
ment employees, stances warrant. £50 fun- 
and of such Com- | eral expenses 
monwealth authori- 
ties as are pre- 
scribed | 

-——- ————-_| ——— 

: “y bw . : 

£1,250, excluding | Nil | Not exceeding £150 unless 

overtime, bonuses exceptional circumstances 


4 | 
and special allow- | 


| warrant payment of larger 
ances 


sum 





£1,250 per annum, | Nil 


Not exceeding £150 for medi- 


exclusive of pay- cal, surgical or hospital 
ments for overtime, treatment or ambulance 
bonuses and special service, except in special 


circumstances. This is ad- 
ditional to other compensa- 
tion 


allowances 
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Workers’ Compensation Payments 





State. 
i 





New South 


Wales | 75 per cent. 





Victoria 





South Australia 75 per cent. 


Percentage of Average Weekly 
Earnings. (a.w.e.). 


Maximum. 








£5 158. with no dependants, with de- 
pendants £9 or a.w.e., whichever is 
lower 


Adult £8 16s. with no dependants (with 
dependants £12 16s. or a.w.e., wWhich- 
ever is lower). Minor £6 8s. without 
dependants (with dependants £11 4s. 
or a.w.e., whichever is lower) 


£8 gs. adjustable according to move- 
ments of basic wage (with dependants, 
a.W.e.) 


| Married man with dependent wife or 
child under 16 years £11 OF a.W.é., 
whichever is lower. 

| Any other workman, £8 








Western Australia 


| 


accident 


66% per cent. of a.w.e. or 66% per cent. of | £8 or a.w.e.. whichever is the lesser, if 
wages per week immediately preceding 


no dependants ; £10, Or a.w.e., 
including dependants, allowances, 
whichever is the lesser. if worker has 
dependants 











Tasmania 








Commonwealth 


of | — 
Australia | 


ee 
| 
} 





Australian Capital | a 
Territory 








Northern Territory 


£6 plus dependants’ allowances or 75 
per cent. of a.w.e. whichever is lower 


| 

| £6 (£4 108s. if a minor not receiving 

| adult rate of pay) plus allowances for 
dependants; or a sum equal to the 
pay of the workman at the time of 
the injury or of the rate of pay of a 
workman of the same class as sub- 

sequently varied by competent 

| authority or following upon a varia- 

| tion in the cost of living ; whichever 
is the less. In all cases plus the cost 
of medical treatment 


Same as Commonwealth of Australia 
(above) 








Same as Commonwealth of Australia 


(above) 
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ne 


Minimum. 





Adult male, £4 ros., adults whose 


cent. of -a.w.e. but not ex- 
ceeding £4 10S., minors, 100 per 
cent. of a.w.e., but not ex- 
ceeding £2 





Nil 





In respect of Dependants. 








Total Liability. 








| £2 for wife or adult dependant, | No limit 
a.w.e. are less than £6, 100 per | 


| 


plus 15s. per child (imeluding | 
children to whom worker stands 
in loco parentis), subject to 
prescribed maximum | 


£2 8s. for wife or relative caring 
for his children if wife or rela- 
tive is wholly or mainly depend- 
ent upon him, plus 16s. per 
child under 16 years of age, 
subject to prescribed maximum 





£2 108., or 100 per cent. of a.w.e., 
not less than £1 10s. in the case 
of Commonwealth Age and In- 
valid Pensioners 





£3, except for workman under 21 
with no dependants, where 
minimum payment is a.w.e. 





£3, or 100 per cent. of a.w.e., 
whichever is lower 


Nil 


Same as Maximum 








Same as Maximum 





| 








£1 10s. per week for wife, 1os. per 
week each child and stepchild 
under 16 years of age, subject 
to prescribed maximum 





£1 ros. for dependent wife and ros. 
each child under 16 years of age 








£1 ros. for dependent wife. ros. 
each dependent child under 16 
years of age 





£1 ros. for wife or adult depend- 
ant, plus 15s. per child under 
16 years of age, subject to pre- 
seribed maximum 


£2,800 except in cases of (a) 
permanent and total disable- 
ment, or (0) permanent and 
partial disablement of major 
degree 

















£1 158. (a) for wife ; or (b) female 
dependent over 16 years ofage, 
who is either caring for child 
under 16 years of age and de- 
pendent on employee or a mem- 
ber of employee’s family, plus 
158. per child. subject to maxi- 
mum of weekly pay at date of 
injury 


€1.750. except in total and per- 
manent disablement when lia- 
bility unlimited 





£1 15s. for wife or a female (over 
16 years of age) wholly or 
mainly dependent upon the 
workman, who is a member of 
his family or caring for a child 
under 16 years of age wholly or 
mainly dependent on the work- 
man, plus 15s. for each child 
under 16 years of ace who is 
wholly or mainly dependent 
upon the workman 


— 


Unlimited where the iniury re- 
sults in the total and perinan- 
ent incapacity of the workman 
for work. otherwise £1.750 plus 
the cost of medical treatment 





Same as Australian Capital Terri- 
tory (above) 





£1,750, excluding cost of medical, 
surgical and hospital treatment 
and ambulance service. This 
does not limit compensation in 
case of death or total and per- 
ment incapacity 
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Death Payments. 


Maximum. 





New South Wales | Four years’ earnings: £2,000. 
Deduction of lump sum or 
weekly payments made before 
death from death benefit is 


not permitted 


Victoria aye £2,240, plus £80 for each depend- 
dent child (excluding pay- 
ments for total incapacity, if 
any, paid prior to death) 


£1,500, plus £50 each child and 

step-chiid under 16 years 

of age (total dependants) ; in 

case of minors dependency is 

presuinecd and minimum of 

| £200 is payable to parents of 
deceased worker 


Queensland 





>V ision for 
Children. 


Special Pr 


Minimum. 


£800 £75 additional for each 
child un- 


16 years of age 


(LEP ndent 
del 


Nil ° oie Yes 


£1,500 total depend- | £50 each for child 
ants; £250 partial step-child 
dependants; £20 

death of worker 


under 21 vears of age 


or 





| | 

Four vears’ earnings, maximum | 
£1,500, plus for each 

dependent child 


South Australia 


Fro 


Western Australia 


, plus £50 for each depend- 
ent child under 16 years of age 





Tasmania .. | £1,750, plus £50 for each de- 
| pendent child under 16 years 


of age 





Commonwealth of | £1,500, plus £75 for each de- 
Australia pendent child 
Australian Capital | £1,500 plus for each de- 


pende! i i 1 
of age and ph 
medical treatment. 
amount, by way of weekly 


Territory 


AnV 


aayments, paid or payable 
efor? the death of the work- 


in respect of his total or 
al in I for 


hall be disregarded 


iit 
arti work 


J 
} 
WJ 
m 
J capacity 


Northern Terri- | £1,500, plus £75 for each de- 
tory pendent child under vears 


£500, plus £50 for each £50 for each dependent 
dependent child child 


for a wholly eacn dependant 
pendent widow, child or stepechild 
mother, child or step- ler vears of age 
child under 1 ani 

of age only, plus £5: ni 

for each dependent 

child 


£500 dp- 


6 years ex- 


¢ 
ho) 


£75 additional for each 
totally or mainly de- 


pendent child under 


‘4 vears of age 

As in previous column | £75 for each dependent 
child under 16 years 
of age 


wee 
each dependent 


under years 


I 
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AUSTRALIA (AS AT 30TH JUNE, 1953)—continued. 
si es Le Provision re Aged and 
F 5 Schedule urles. . a nsurance. 
Lump Sum for Scheduled Injur Injured Workers. Insurant 
Yes. Two or more such sums may be | No .. or .. | Compulsory and competitive 
claimed in respect of the same accident | 
without any limit on total amount so | 
payable. No deduction in respect of | 
weekly payments is permitted 
—. | ——EE — ———— 
| 
Yes (excluding payments made on} No .. Be .. | Compulsory and competitive 


account of period of illness resulting | 
from injury) 





















































Yes | No, except provision for | Compulsory with State Govern- 
minimum disablement | ment Insurance Office 
| payments | 
| 
| \‘soeeacmaior —e 
Yes ete oe at erat On ater Se .- | Compulsory and competitive 
| ee ee 
| 
Yes ar Ae oe Pea ees ts ec oe .. | Compulsory and competitive 
| 
| 
Yes ae axe oe etl | NO rscs ae .. | Compulsory and competitive 
Yes fe a Ys pee LINO ats re oe ; ae ote 
| 
Yes. Such payment is not subject to | No .. re .. | Compulsory (unless exempted 
deduction in respect of any amount by the Minister) and com- 
previously paid by way of a weekly petitive 
payment : 


Yes. This is in addition to previous 
weekly payments 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Compulsory (unless exempted 
by the Administrator) and 
competitive 
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Compensation payable in respect of 
state. Government Insurance Office. injuries received whilst travelling to 
and from work. 


New South Wales | Yes, competitive Same as for injury arising out of or in 


course of employment 


Victoria. . a Yes, competitive .. .. | Yes 


Queensland ; Yes, monopoly The same as provided for other injuries 


South Australia .. | No, except for employees of South Aus- | Nil 
tralian Government 


Western Australia | Yes. Competitive, except in mining | Nil 
operations 
Tasmania .- | Yes, competitive .. oe Yes, if travelling to a trade, technical 


or other training school 


Commonwealth of a Yes 
Australia 
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a 


Dusts. 
esa 
Other Dusts. 


Silicosis. 





Maximum Weekly 
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Maximum Weekly 








Total Liability. 


—- 


As in case of other 


injuries 





injuries 


Same as provided for 
other injuries 





As in case of other 
injuries 

£1,750 

£1,500 

As in case of other 
injuries 

As in case of other 
injuries 

As in case of other 


Payments. Payments. 
2 
Special scheme with | Special scheme with | As in case of other 
benefits as for other | benefits as for other injuries 
injuries injuries 
| 
As in case of other | As -in case of other | As in case of other | As in case of other 
injuries injuries injuries 
| 
_——— | 8s 
£4 108. Compensation is payable | Same as provided for 
to a sufferer during his other injuries 
| lifetime. On death | 
weekly payments to 
widow continue until 
total of £1,500 paid. 
Minimum aggregate 
payment to widow, 
£300 ; maximum 
weekly payment to 
widow, £3 ros. | 
| 
Workmen’s Compen- | Asin caseofotherinjury | Only as _ proclaimed 
sation (Silicosis) under Second Schedule 
Scheme As in case of other 
As in case of other | injuries 
injuries 
As in case of other | £1,750 | £8, as in case of other 
injuries | injuries 
Workers’ (Occupational | £1,500 Unmarried, £3; married, 
Diseases) Relief Fund £5; 7s. 6d. each child 
Act 1928-1949 under 16 years 
Unmarried, £3 : married, 
£5: 7s. 6d. each child 
under 16 vears 
As in case of other | As in case of other | As in case of other 
injuries injuries injuries 
| 
As in case of other | As in case of other | As in case of other 
injuries injuries | injuries 
| 
| 
As in case of other | As in case of other | As in case of other 
injuries injuries | injuries 





| injuries 
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CHAPTER V.—LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS. 


§ 1. Labour Organizations in Australia. 


1. General.—In Labour Report No. 2 an outline was given of the method 
adopted to ascertain the number of members of labour organizations in 
Australia, and tabulated results up to the end of 1912 were included. From 
the beginning of 1913 quarterly returns were obtained from a considerable 
number of trade unions, both as to membership and unemployment, and 
these were supplemented at the end of each year by special inquiries as to 
the membership of those unions which, owing to the nature of the callings 
and industries covered, were unable to furnish quarterly unemployment 
returns. The following pages show the general situation in regard to the 
trades union movement in Australia at present, and its development 
since 1939. The affairs of single unions are not disclosed in the published 
results and this has assisted in securing complete information. The Bureau 
is greatly indebted to the secretaries of trade unions for their cordial 
co-operation in supplying information. . 

In this chapter figures for the years 1949 to 1952 are compared with 
1939. Particulars for earlier years will be found in preceding issues of the 
Labour Report. 


2. Trade Unions—Number and Membership, 1939 and 1949 to 1952.— 
The following table gives particulars of the number of separate unions and 
the number of members at the end of the years 1939 and 1949 to 1952 :— 


Trade Unions: Number and Membership. 
| | 





| | 
| 
| 



































| | | | 
Year. | N.S.W. Vice. | Q’land. | S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N.Terr.| A.C.T. | Aust. 
| 
| | Ft 
NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS. 
| | | | 
1939. 200 149 114 | 117 141 79 4 | 15 \(a) 380 
1949 212 150 125 | 138 152 97 12 21 (a) 349 
1950 222 152 128 138 156 98 14 28 |(a) 360 
1951 225 156 128 137 2 IOI | 29 \(a) 359 
1952 223 | 159 129 139 151 98 | 15 31 |\(a) 360 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 
ia \ ic ey ben | ) 
1939 358,391; 216,803} 180,653) 67,282 67,833 22,062 761| 1,685] 915,470 
1949 606,139] 382,503| 259,339] 127,292| 97,706) 40,700 2,860 4,375|1,520,914 
1950.. -- | 642,145] 406,317) 262,586) 137,504| 103,582! 45,044 2,438 5,728]1,605,344 
I951I.. .. | 678,338] 433,407] 277,037} 140,067) 105,507) 47,413 2,764 5,738|1,690,271 
1952.. .. | 649,163 4.16,349| 274,908 | 137,495) 105,462) 46,948 7,340 4,577)1,037,542 
j | i 


— ————————— 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE IN MEMBERSHIP.(b) 




















1939.- eeu an | 6.5 8.7 o.1 | 4.8 5.6 9.6 3.4 
1949.. se t: I | 8.7 6.9 Ti52 10.7 24:57 25.6 S.2 
I950.. 5.9 6.2 ra 8.0 6.0 10.7 —14.8 30.9 5.6 
I95I.. ws 5.6 6.7 5.5 | 1.9 1.9 5.3 | 13.4 0.2 5.3 
1052... an | —4.3 —3-9| —0o.8 | —1.8 | —0.0 | 1.0 | —15.3 —15.0 —3.1 
| | | ' i 
(a) Without interstate duplication. (See letterpress below.) (b) On preceding year. 


NoOTE.—Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 


The types of trade unions in Australia vary greatly, and range from 
the small independent association to the large interstate organization, 
which, in its turn, may be a branch of an international body. Broadly 
speaking, there are four distinct classes of labour organizations :—(i) the 
local independent ; (ii) the State; (iii) the interstate ; and (iv) the Aus- 
tralasian or international. The schemes of organization of interstate or 
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federated unions vary greatly in character. In some unions the State 
organizations are bound together under a system of unification with 
centralized control, while in others the State units are practically independent 
and self-governing, the federal bond being loose and existing only for one 
or two specified purposes. 

In the table just given, under the heading ‘‘ Number of Separate Unions ”, 
@ union with members in a State is counted as one union within that State. 
The figures by States do not add to the Australian total (shown _in the last 
column) because a union represented in more than one State is included in the 
figure for each State in which it is represented, but is counted only once in 
the Australian total. 

Because of the difficulties involved, the collection of statistics relating 
to the “ Number of Branches ” of trade unions appearing in issues of this 
publication prior to No. 39 has been discontinued. 


3. Trade Unions—Industrial Groups, 1939 and 1949 to 1952.—The 
following table gives the number and membership of trade unions in Australia 
in industrial groups at the end of the years 1949 to 1952 compared with 1939. 


Trade Unions: Industrial Groups, Australia. 





Industrial Group. 1939. | 1949. | 1950. 1951. | 1952. 


cars OO EO 


NUMBER OF SEPARATE UNIONS.(a) 




















Manufacturing— | | 
I. Wood, Furniture, ete. we 4 | 6 6 6 6 
II, Engineering, Metal Works, ete. | 22 16 16 15 15 
II. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. . 35 33 35 35 35 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. 12 6 6 6 6 
V. Books, Printing, etc. 8 6 6 6 6 
VI. Other Manufacturing 37 36 38 37 37 
VII. Building ar ae; 28 | 25 | 26 26 26 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. .. i2 II 12 12 12 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services 2 26 26 25 2 
X. Other Land Transport a 6 9 9 9 9 
XI. Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. 2Y 15 13 13 13 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. 5 4 4 4 3 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. : 18 14 | 14 14 14 
XIV. Miscellaneous— | 
(i) Banking, Insurance and Clerical] 20 16 17 17 17 
(ii) Public Service ar 50 54 56 58 60 
(il!) Retail and Wholesale 7 8 11 7 | 12 
(iv) Municipal, Sewerage, and 
Labouring o. te II | II 12 12 
(v) Other Miscellaneous .. 53 | 5 53 52 2 
a = eo | ees eee 
Total ; 380 | 349 360 359 360 


NUMBER OF MEMBERS. 





Manufacturing— | 
I. Wood, Furniture, etc. oe 27,990 39,162 39,991 42,180 42,439 
II. Engineering, Metal Works, etc. 993731 226,952 234,715 242,800 245,831 
III. Food, Drink, Tobacco, etc. 80,328 98,564 98,029 104,605 93,347 
IV. Clothing, Textiles, etc. 68,847 123,039 127,559 131,873 100,056 
_V. Books, Printing, etc. 22,303 32,374 33,041 35,251 34,494 
VI. Other Manufacturing 52,074 67,432 81,766 |. 80,581 75,610 
Vil. Building ae ae 45,651 100,225 112,050 134,198 115,837 
VIII. Mining, Quarrying, etc. .. 48,812 45,688 47,812 48,646 49,991 
IX. Railway and Tramway Services 105,938 134,513 140,086 139,405 144,710 
X. Other Land Transport oye 19,488 50,600 56,276 58.918 60,111 
XI. Shipping, Wharf Labour, etc. 28,760 40,520 43,520 45.972 42,703 
XII. Pastoral, Agricultural, etc. 40,276 52,687 56,735 59,911 59,055 
XIII. Domestic, Hotels, etc. 13,177 36,914 30,334 34,485 37,749 
XIV. Miscellaneous— 

(i) Banking, Insurance and Clerical 39,013 97,093 101,391 104,162 104,486 
(ii) Public Service oe 89,848 165,762 174,097 183,541 187,255 
(iii) Retail and Wholesale ote 36,290 2,528 53,685 60,847 58,9017 

(iv) Municipal, Sewerage and 
Labouring a ae 46,552 62,761 70,6035 75,926 72,858 
(v) Other Miscellaneous .. ae 50,392 94,100 103,022 107,010 I11,584 
Total .. are ate 915,470 | 1,520,914 | 1,605,344 | 1,690,271 1,637,542 

(4) Without interstate duplication. See above. 
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4. Trade Unions—Numbers of Male and Female Members and Ratio to 
Wage and Salary Earners.—The following tables show the estimated 
percentages of wage and salary earners in employment who are members of 
trade unions. The data on which the numbers of wage and salary earners 
are based are described in Chapter IV. (page 110). As current estimates of 
wage and salary earners in employment do not include employees engaged in 
rural industry or females in private domestic service the percentages have 
been calculated on figures obtained by adding to the current estimate (at the 
end of each year) the numbers of employees in rural industry and female 
private domestic service recorded at the Census of June, 1947. For this 
reason, and also because the membership of trade unions includes some 
persons not in employment, the percentages shown in the tables must be 
regarded as approximations. 

(i) States, 1952. The table below shows for each State the numbers of 
males, females and persons who are members of trade unions and the 
estimated percentages as described above. In interpreting these, it should 
be noted that certain employees such as those in professional occupations 
may not be eligible for membership of a specific union, while others may not 
reside in a locality covered by a union devoted to their particular trade or 
occupation. The percentages are not directly comparable with those 
published in issues of the Labour Report prior to No. 40. 


Trade Unions: Number of Male and Female Members, and Ratio to Total 
Wage and Salary Earners, States, December, 1952. 

































































N.S.W Aus- 
Particulars. ( a) : Vic. Q’land. S.A. W.A. Tas. tralia. 
(5) 
MALES. 
Number of Members of Unions .. Deere 337,767 Ptotaca| II7,Q10 88,5581 40,253}1,354,248 
Estimated ratio of Members to | 
Number of Wage and Salary | | | | 
Earners in Employment % | 69} 62 76 45 64 ec 67 
| | 
_ FEMALES. 
° ; | | 
Number of Members of Unions | 106,384 78.582 54,969 19,585 16,904 6,695; 283.294 
Estimated ratio of Members to | : | | 
Number of Wage and Salary | | | | 
Earners in Employment % | 38 | 36 on 34 39) 31 40 
| | 
PERSONS. 
: | 
Number of Members of Unions .. | Seaeiel rier ee 137,495| 105,462) 46,948|1,637,542 
Estimated ratio of Members to | | | | 
Number of Wage and Salary | 
Earners in Employment % 61! 55) Je 57, | 58 53 | 60 
| | 
(a) Includes Australian Capital Territory. (b) Includes Northern Territory. 


(ii) Australia.—Similar particulars for Australia as at the end of each of 
the years 1939 and 1948 to 1952 are given in the following table. 
Trade Unions: Number of Male and Female Members, and Ratio to Total 
Wage and Salary Earners, Australia. 


Particulars. 1939. | 1948. | 1949. | 1950. | 1951. 1952. 
| 




















MALES. 





Number of Members of Unions a 

Estimated ratio of Members to Num- 
ber of Wage and Salary Earners in | 
Employment .. ae % 52 62 63 | 65 | A6 67 


| | | | | 
778,336 |1,172,676 |1,226,818 |1,301,868 |1,368,694 |1,354,248 
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Trade Unions: Number of Male and Female Members, and Ratio to Total 
Wage and Salary Earners, Australia—continwed, 








| 











Estimated ratio of Members to Num- 
ber of Wage and Salary Earners in 
Employment .. .. % 


Particulars. | 1939. 1948. | 1949. | 1950. IQ5I. | 1952. 
FEMALES. 
; | ae 
Number of Members of Unions .. | 137,134 | 283,132 | 294,096 | 303,476 | 321,577 | 283,294 


| 
24 | 40 41 | 40 | 42 | 40 








PERSONS. 


| | | 


915,470 |1,455,808 |1,520,914 |1,605,344 |1,690,271 |1,637,542 
| | | 
| 
| 








Number of Members of Unions ae 
Estimated ratio of Members to Num- 


| 
| | 
| | 
ber of Wage and Salary Earners in | 
pad Oo 
| 





Employment .. - —% 60 


44 56 | 57 | 58 60 


| | 





5. Trade Unions—Classification according to Number of Members, 
1989 and 1949 to 1952.—The following table shows the number and 
membership of all trade unions in Australia at the end of the years 1939 and 
1949 to 1952 inclusive, classified according to size. In this table interstate 
unions are counted once only :— 


Trade Unions: Classification according to Number of Members, Australia. 
































10.000 | 37990 | 2,000 | 1,000 500 300 200 100 50 
Classifi- and and and and and and and and | Under Total 
cation. var under | under | under | under | under | under | under| under 50. , 
* | 10,000.| 5,000. | 2,000. | 1,000. 500. 300. 200. 100. 
NUMBER OF UNIONS. 
| | | 
193900. 2 14 4I 43 | 52 | 28 | 30 2 41 52 | 380 
1949 .. 37 2 38 4r | 46 | 33 | 24 38 29 42 349 
1950 38 24 43 46 | 50 27 19 43 26 | 44 360 
1951 40 22 44 45 49 3r | 18 40 26 44 359 
1952 39 | | 43 | 46 | 46 32 22 37 32 40 360 
MEMBERSHIP, 
a 
| : 
1939 .. | 568,624) 87,077 | 134,204| $9,285] 36,776} 10,578) 7,483 | 7,225 2,655] 1,565) 915,470 
1949 .. |1112560)157,892 |117,007| 60,706 39,816| 15,687; 8,492 5,178 2;225| 1,351|1,520,914 
1950 .. |1178056|171,658 | 132,585| 62,996] 35,493] 10,458) 4,876 | 5,905 1,975] 1,342|/1,605,344 
I95I_ .. |1263564|156,866 |143,937| 64,632] 35,417| 12,274] 4,648 | 5,504 2,017| 1,412|1,690,271 
1952 .. |1205007|166,965 | 138,839] 65,805 33,052; 13,176} 5,615 | 4,853 2,416} 1,204/1,637,542 
PROPORTION OF TOTAL MEMBERSHIP. (PER CENT.) 
| rl | | oa 
19300 He ek 9.5 EAe7 ol 6.5 4.0 Tent 0.8 0.8 | 0.3 0.2 100.0 
1949 -- | 73-1 10.4 | 7 hey b 4.0 ZAG 1.0 0.6 | Onze 0.2 O.I 100.0 
LOSOme on ane 37 10.7 8.3 3.9 22 0.6 0.3 0.4 O.1 O.1 100.0 
I95I_.. | 74.8 9-3 8.5 | 3.8 ple Ong, O73 | 0-3 O.1 Ont 100.0 
1952 ip vA 10.2 | 8.5 | 4.0| 2.1] 0.8 | 0.3 | 0.3 | Ont 0.1 | 100.0 
| | | 











In the last part of the preceding table the percentage which the 
membership in each group bears to the total membership of all groups is 
given. The tendency towards closer organization is evidenced by the fact 
that although membership of trade unions has increased since 1912 by 
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278 per cent., the number of unions having less than 2,000 members has 
considerably decreased, namely, from 360 to 255. In 1952, 7.7 per cent. 
of trade union menibers belonged to unions having less than 2,000 members 
as compared with 13.7 per cent. in 1939 and 28.1 per cent. in I9gI2. 


6. Interstate or Federated Trade Unions.—The following table gives 
particulars regarding number and membership of interstate or federated 
trade unions having branches in two or more States. The figures include 
interstate unions registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act, as well as federated unions which are not so registered :— 


Interstate or Federated Trade Unions: Number and Membership.(«) 


Unions Operating in— 











Particulars. eee Total. 
2 States. | 3 States. | 4 States. | 5 States. | 6 States. 
(1939 .. 19 II 20 24 42 116 
1949 .. 13 17 II 39 58 | 138 
Number of Unions< 1950 .. 13 13 17 38 59 140 
I95I_.. I2 15 I5 38 60 140 
1952 .. 14 ‘14 Lg 38 59 142 
1939 .. 30,888 33,319 120,664 209,369 361,884 756,124 
1949 .. 32,473 44,089 65,219 437,374 774,440 |1,353,595 
Number of Members< 1950 .. 41,369 41,000 121,180 395,012 832,918 [1,431,479 
I95I_ .. 36,437 47,636 93,109 442,507 882,229 [1,501,918 
1952 .. 34,878 46,061 I21I,12I 420,240 827,331 {1,449,631 


(a) Certair unions have, in addition to branches in the States, branches in the Northern Territory 
and in the Australian Capital Territory. 


The number of organizations operating in two or more States has increased 
from 72 in 1912 to 142 in 1952, and the percentage of the membership of 
such organizations on the total membership of all organizations has risen 
from 65 per cent. to 89 per cent. during the same period. 


7. Central Labour Organizations.—In each of the capital cities, as well 
as in a number of other industrial centres, delegate organizations, consisting 
of representatives from a group of trade unions, have been established. Their 
revenue is raised by means of a per capita tax on the members of each affiliated 
union. In the majority of the towns where such central organizations exist, 
most of the local unions are affiliated with the central organization, which 
is usually known as the Labour or the Trades Hall Council, or the Labour 
Federation. In Western Australia a unified system of organization extends 
over the industrial centres throughout the State, and there is a provincial 
branch of the Australian Labour Party, having a central council and 
executive, and metropolitan and branch district councils with which the local 
bodies are affiliated. The central council, on which all district councils are 
represented, meets periodically. In the other States, however, the organiza- 
tion is not so close, and though provision usually exists in the rules of the 
central council in the capital city of each State for the organization of district 
councils, or for the representation on the central council of the local councils 
in the smaller industrial centres of the State, the councils in each State are, 
as a matter of fact, independent bodies. The following table gives the 
number of metropolitan and district or local labour councils, together with 
the number of unions and branches of unions affiliated therewith, in each 
State at the end of the years 1939 and 1949 to 1952. 
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Central Labour Organizations: Number, and Unions and Branch Unions Affiliated. 
































Particulars. | N.S.W.| Vie. | Q'land,| S.A. | W.A. | Tas. | N. ret PCS Bl Uracil 
| —,  —}- + 
(1939 .. | 3 | 5 6 | 2 | 8 | 2 | im I 27 

IG49n FI 8 | 9 a 6 | 9 | so] =e I 51 

No. of Councila < I950 .. | 10 | 9 13 6 | Io | 5 | | I 54 
| 1951 .. | II | 9 | 12 | 6 | Io | 5 | r | I 55 

1952 .. | Ir | 9 12 | 6 | Io | 5 I | I 55 

Ko. of Unions { 1939 -- | 103 | 179 79 | | 210 | 59 | | 9 689 
and Branch | 1949 .. | 246 | 274 | 143 | 130 | 327 | 99 | 21 1,240 
Unions 1950 -- | 248 | 272 | 152 134 | 434 | 97 | 21 | 1,358 
Affiliated 195t -. | 272 | 276| 141 | 128 | 427 96 | 3 22 | 1,365 
L1952 .. | 272/| 283 | 135 | 130 395 | 104 | 3 19 | 1,341 


a 


The figures regarding number of unions do not necessarily represent 
separate unions, since the branches of a large union may be affiliated with 
the local trades councils in the several towns in which they are represented. 

Between the trade union and the central organization of unions may 
be classed certain State or district councils organized on trade lines and 
composed of delegates from separate unions whose members’ interests are 
closely connected by reason of their occupations. Delegate councils of 
bakers, bread carters and mill employees, or of unions connected directly 
or indirectly with the metal trades, or with the building trades, may be so 
classed. 7 . 

A Central Labour Organization, called the Australasian Council of 
Trade Unions, came into being during 1927. The Council was created 
to function on behalf of the Trade Unions of Australia, and was 
founded at an All-Australian Trade Union Congress held in Melbourne in 
May, 1927. The Australasian Council is based on the Metropolitan Trades 
and Labour Councils in each State, such bodies having the right to appoint 
two representatives to act on the Executive of the Council. In addition 
to the representatives from the Metropolitan Councils, the Executive consists 
of four officers, viz., the President, two Vice-Presidents, and a Secretary, who 
are elected by and from the All-Australian Trade Union Congress. 

The objective of the Council is the socialization of industry, 1.e., produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange. The methods to be adopted are :— 
(a) The closer organization of the workers by the transformation of the 
Australian Trade Union Movement from the crait to an industrial basis 
by the establishment of one union in each industry; (6) the consolidation 
of the Australasian Labour Movement with the object of unified control, 
administration, and action; (c) the centralized control of industrial disputes ; 
and (d) educational propaganda among unions. 

The A.C.T.U. is the first interstate body in Australia with authority to 
deal with industrial matters of an interstate character affecting the trade 
union movement geuerally. It is also the body responsible for submitting 
the names of suitable persons from which the Commonwealth Government 
selects the Australian Workers’ delegate to the Annual International Labour 
Conference. 


8. Organizations Registered under the Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act.—Under Part VI. of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act any em- 
ployer or association of employers in any industry who has employed 
not less than 100 employees during the six months preceding spplication for 
registration, and any association of not less than I00 employees in any 
industry may be registered.* Registered unions include both interstate 
associations and associations operating within one State only. 


SESE 3 OS oe re a eee 

* Under the Arbitration (Public Service) Act an association of less than 100 employees may be 
registered as an organization, provided that its members comprise at least three-fifths of all persons 
engaged in that industry in the Service. Such organizations are included in the figures shown in the 
paragraph following. 
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At the end of 1952 the number of employers’ organizations registered 
under the provisions of the Act was 53. The number of unions registered 
at the end of 1952 was 151, with a membership of approximately 1,344,950, 
representing 82 per cent. of the total membership of all trade unions in 
Australia. 


§ 2. International Labour Organization. 


1. General.—The International Labour Organization originated in the 
Peace Treaty of 191g which made provision for the holding of International 
Labour Conferences and the institution of the International Labour Office. 
In the inter-war period, the International Labour Organization was an 
autonomous associate of the League of Nations, and in 1946 became the 
first of the specialized agencies of the United Nations. Under the terms 
of agreement, the United Nations recognizes the International Labour 
Organization as a specialized agency having responsibility in the field 
defined by its Constitution which embraces labour conditions, industrial 
relations, employment. organization, social security, and other aspects of 
social policy. The Organization has three basic parts. These are the 
International Labour Conference, its highest authority, which, as a rule, 
meets annually ; the Governing Body, its executive council which usually 
meets four times a year; and the International Labour Office which 
provides the secretariat of the Organization. The Conference is composed 
of national delegations comprising two government delegates and one 
delegate each of employers and workers, together with their advisers. Subject 
to the adoption of recent amendments increasing its membership to 40, the 
Governing Body comprises the representatives of sixteen governments, 
eight worker members and eight employer members. Particulars are given 
in previous issues of the Labour Report of the proceedings at International 
Labour Conferences up to the 35th Session which opened in Geneva on 4th 
June, 1952. 


2. The International Labour Conference.—The 36th Session of the 
International Labour Conference commenced in Geneva on 4th June, 1953. 
The Australian Delegation consisted of : Government Delegates: Mr. H. A. 
Bland, Mr. P. Shaw; Employers’ Delegate: Mr. B. R. Orr; Workers’ 
Delegate: Mr. A. E. Monk. 


The Minister for Labour and National Service, the Right Honorable 
H. E. Holt, attended the opening sessions and addressed the Conference on 
the subject of full employment and productivity in Australia. 


The Conference considered, among other things, the organization of 
National Labour Departments, the minimum age for admission to under- 
ground work in coal mines, and holidays with pay. Among the most important 
questions under discussion was tbe proposal to increase the size of the 
Governing Body to 40 members. Amendments to the constitution adopted 
by Conference will increase the number of Government delegates to twenty 
and workers’ and employers’ delegates to ten in each category. 


3. Governing Body.—The Australian Government as a deputy member 
was represented at the I2Ist and 122nd Sessions of the Governing Body, 
which met in Geneva during March and May, 1953, by Mr. Patrick Shaw, 
Australian Permanent Delegate to the European Office of the United 
Nations. 
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Groceries, &c.— 
= Bread ae a 
Flour, ordinary te 
» Self-raising .. 
Tea — ate 
Sugar ate 
Sago ae “ee 
Jam, plum = 
Golden Syrup ate 
Oats, flaked ar 
Raisins, seeded a 
Currants .. Ar 
Apricots, dried 
Peaches, canned... 
Pears, canned ace 
Potatoes .. 
Onions, brown 
Soap Ae 
Kerosene .. 

Dairy Produce— 
Butter, factory a 
Cheese, mild ‘ 
Eggs, new laid 
Bacon, rashers 
Milk, condensed 

», fresh 


Meat— 

Beef, sirloin 
rib 
steak, rump .. 

= > chuck .. 

»» sausages a 
Beef (corned) asilver- 

side 


3? 
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Mutton, leg oe 
», forequarter 
» loin ote 
” chops, 





Sydney : Average Retail Prices(~) of Chief Food and 
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80 11.80 
63 10.07 
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0O 47.00 
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50 r2)tO 
fore) ZOU, 
I4 21.14 
60 50.60 
95 26.95 
38 {2.06 
oo 2.00 
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oo 13.00 
19 8.19 
50 37-50 
22 27,522 
15 68.15 
28 | 69.28 
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March Quarter. 
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April. May. June. July. August. |September. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. 
11.80 11.80 11.80 11.80 11,80 11.80 
10.43 10.50 10.36 10.2 10.29 IO..209 
17.20 17.20 17.20 17.20 17.30 17.45 
47.00 47.00 47.00 47.90 48.00 48.00 
8.00 8.00 | 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
19.80 20.30 2131 21:07 21°. JI 22.21 
29-45 29.45 29.55 29.55 29.55 29.35 
14.25 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 
12.64 I2.50 I2.75 II.93 II.93 II.93 
32-33 32-33 32-33 32-33 33.00 32.50 
22.94 22771 22). 81 22.81 22.88 22.63 
52.83 60.75 60.75 65.25 65.75 65.50 
39.00 39.00 39.00 38.80 38.20 | 37.20 
44.00 | 44.00 44.00 13.50 43-50 2.25 
42.00 | 42.00 4.0.25 40.50 40.68 40.42 
9.10 9.00 9.10 9.00 8.63 5.70 
13.56 13.88 14.56 14.67 15533 15.36 
8.19 8.39 | 8.43 8.43 8.46 | 8.46 
37250-93750 37.50 49.50 | 49.50 49.50 
27.22 | 27.22 27.22 33.50 33.50 33.50 
72.00) |) 7200 72.00 66.00 | 62.00 62.00 
69.28 71.94 T2559 FEO Ow Or 61.28 
18.50 18.50 19.45 20.70 2I.00 21.00 
21.00 ! 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 

June Quarter. September Quarter. 
44.48 41.30 
31.80 31.05 
57.27 54-40 
34.03 2.53 
21.53 2019 
35-93 33-27 
28.23 25.87 
25.13 23.23 
19.02 L7.201 
29.20 26.67 
29.67 20:77 
29.83 20.80 
53.13 53.00 
54.70 55.93 
54-63 54-87 


(a) In some cases the averages shown are price relatives. 
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Melbourne : Average Retail Prices(~) of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1952. 























Article. Unit. | January. | February.| March. April. May. June. July. August. imal October. | November.) December. sh he 
: 
Groceries, &c.— d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. | d. d. d. d. d. 
Bread as ae 2 |b. 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 | 12.00 12.50 12.50 13.00 12.17 
Flour, ordinary ee sf 7.15 7.30 7'..30 72930 7.35 7.33 7.30 7.44 7339 FTG 7.28 28 7.30 
? self-raising .. y» 13.50 13.60 Lisi, 13.50 13.50 14.85 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.40 14.42 
Tea ar. oe lb. 47.00 47.00 17.00 47.00 47.00 $7.00 47.74 17.63 | 17.06 47.58 47,20 47.22 17.20 
Sugar Ac at + 6.50 6.50 6.50 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.80 8.90 g.0o 7.85 
Sago . . ” 15.39 15.50 15.56 15.72 16.39 18.06 LQ. 7 19.17 19.94 21.25 22.08 2217, 18.45 
Jam, plum ae 1¢ lb. 21.55 21.55 27.00 27.00 27.20 27.20 27.10 27.10 26.75 26.40 26.50 26.50 25.99 
Golden Syrup oe 2 lb. 12.11 12,11 2.25 12.50 4,14 15.06 15.06 15.06 15.05 15.45 18.2: 19.05 14.67 
Oats, flaked ve lb. 10.83 10.83 10.83 10.83 10.83 II.00 II.00 10.92 11.08 10.92 10.92 10.92 10.91 
Raisins, seeded ye . 27.88 27.88 28.20 29.75 30.56 31.69 Si.72 31.61 31.72 31.65 31.50 31.55 30.48 
Currants .. ra ~ 20.56 20.50 20.81 21.19 41-2 21.43 21.57 21.57 BEALL 1 21.57 22-33 22.19 21.36 
Apricots, dried os 99 46.33 47.00 47.00 52.75 52.00 53.88 56.13 59.50 59.50 59.50 59.50 59.60 54-39 
Peaches, canned a 30 O%. 26.10 26.10 26.10 28.58 33.50 33.50 33.60 33.10 2.50 32.80 33.40 33.40 31.06 
Pears, canned se 9s 26.20 26.20 26.20 29.17 35.85 95.85 35.85 35.65 34.11 34.70 35.00 35.2 32.50 > 
Potatoes .. oe 7 Ib. 34.77 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 31.50 31.50 23.92 23.83 23.80 47.6% md 
Onions, brown fe lb. 9.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 5.90 5.90 4.60 4.90 5.00 5.94 y 
Soap ae oe 14.22 T4022 l4 722 14.22 4.37 14.93 14272 15.2 15-93 15.37 1547 14.79 + 
Kerosene .. 6 quart 8.25 8.25 8.24 8.2 8.54 8.54 8.54 8.50 8.46 8.70 8.81 8.78 8.49° 3 
Dairy Produce— | 
Butter, factory aes Ib. 37-95 37-95 37-95 37-95 37.95 37.95 49.50 49.50 49.50 49.50 49.50 49.50 43.72 . 
Cheese, mild ae A 26.63 26.63 26.63 26.88 26.88 26.88 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 29.88 
Eggs, new laid x doz. 60.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 70.00 70.00 59.00 58.90 59.00 58.90 | 58.90 58.90 62.38 
Bacon, rashers ar Ib. 65.89 67.00 67.00 67.00 67.00 67.38 67.38 67.38 67.38 67.38 | 67.75 67.75 67.19 
Milk, condensed ae tin 18.40 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.20 20.30 20.90 20.85 20.85 20.85 20.85 19.68 
», ‘fresh os quart 14.25 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 17.00 | 17.00 17.00 16.65 
Meat— March Quarter. June Quarter. September Quarter. December Quarter. 
Beef, sirloin a Ib. 32.69 38.05 38.40 37.74 B6=72 
ety auey f 28.99 33-51 33.770 2.94 32.24 
», Steak, rump .. 0» 43-53 47-75 48.43 48.17 | 46.97 
i » chuck .. a 25.32 32.41 32.80 CY hoe 7 30.68 
», Sausages ay es 20.50 rata yt 21.09 20.83 20.91 
Beef (corned) silver- 
° side os 32.81 9525 37.40 36.73 36.05 
ms x brisket a 24.05 29.64 29.80 28.57 28.02 
Mutton, leg ae - 25.07 » 26.93 24.60 23.68 25.07 
»» forequarter ies 16.40 18.15 16.55 14.96 16.52 
» Join ae PP 23-75 25.89 22.52 21.89 23.51 
», chops, loin on 25.79 26.65 ° 24.21 22.55 24.80 
» » leg - 26.42 27.59 25.13 23.95 25/577 
Pork, leg By 9» 44.79 46.33 48.56 49.81 47 .37 
» loin we ie 46.04 47.25 48.93 49.78 48.00 
», chops . - 46.54 47.70 49.58 50.37 48.55 














(a) In some cases the averages shown are price relatives. 








SECTION |[.—continued. 


Brisbane : Average Retail Prices(a) of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1952. 
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| | | | | | 
| | | | | } 
Article. | Unit. | January.| February.| March. | April. | May. | June. | July. August. |September.}| October. | November.| December. ae 
Groceries, &c.— | d. d. d | d. d. d. | d d d. d d. d, d. 
Bread a tena. IO.50 { 11.00 | trr.00 II.00 | II.0Oo | II.50 | II.50 II.50 II.50 rresoO II.50 | I2.00 II.29 
Flour, ordinary o- ” 7.00.) | 7.00 oo 7.500 7.00 7.00 7 .0O 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.70 7.06 
ae self-raising .. i 14.40 | 14.40 14.95 14.95 | 14.95 | 14.95 | 14.95 14.95 14.95 15.25 | 15.35 15.40 14.95 
Bacar .. OG 2. a0n28 | 16 25 $0.25 46.25 $0.25 | 40.25 7 ~30 47 25 47.25 40.90 16 go 46.90 $6.67 
Sugs ote oe Ts olay y 0.47 0.47 7.97 | 7-97, | 7-97 7.97 7.97 TsO 8.87 5.96 8.96 7.83 
Sago s .* ” 13.94 I4.10 I4.50 I4.70 | Bae AG 15.04 i710 17,780 I7.1I0 17-5 LOD e710 7-10 15.59 
Jam, plum she 1} Ib. 21.80 | 21.85 24.70 25.45 28.00 | 27.70 27.70 27.95 28.35 27.95 28.35 28.35 26.51 
Golden Syrup ie 21D: II.00 II.00 II.00 13.05 13.50 | 13.45 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 16.90 ay fee Oy 13.42 
Oats, flaked oe Ib. 13.00 | 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 I2.00 12.00 12.00 11.88 Clots IT -13 1 RD I2.19 
Raisins, seeded oie +: 2550.0 25 30 25.36 25.78 29-42 | 27.256 27.56 28.31 28.11 28.00 27.90 | 28.05 27.08 
Currants .. ee 9? I9.00 | I9.00 19.00 I9.00 19.00 22.50 22.50 24.00 2 ere) 20.50 Ig.00 19.00 20.54 
Apricots, dried Ae i 42.00 | 42.00 49.50 | 49.50 19.50 49.50 50.50 50.50 50.50 55.00 50.00 | 50.00 19.04 
Peaches, canned Ae 30 OZ. 28 25 | 28.25 28.25 28.50 35.61 35-17 35°59 5530 36.06 36.11 36 Ir | 35.89 33.27 
Pears, capned es ys 29.58 | 29.58 | 29.58 | 29.58 37.21 36.43 38.50 38.83 38.75 38.28 37.28 | 37.22 35.07 
Potatoes .. ae 7 Ib. 33-25) 1137.75 38.30 38.35 | 36.95 35.70 31.35 35.00 34.85 27.95 17.23 23.00 32.47 
Onions, brown es lb. 6.89 | 7 he | 6.31 7.56 8.44 | 8.75 7.70 4.45 3.10 2.80 2.72 3.05 5.72 > 
Soap $e ote Ap T2O7 I2.90 12.87 13524 13.60 14.57 14.60 15.20 15.20 15.44 15.44 15.44 14.28 S 
Kerosene .. we quart 7274 7.80 8.00 8.00 8.35 8.43 8.45 8.48 8.48 8.68 ee 8.97 8.33 is) 
Dairy Produce— - 
Butter, factory “ Ib. 37.45 37-45 37-45 | 37-45 | 37-45 37-45 49-45 19-45 49-45 49-45 49-45 19-45 13-45 | 
Cheese, mild ae re 26.05 | 26.05 26.15 260715 pele zOnits 26.15 32.05 32.05 32.00 32.05 2.00 32.00 29.07 a 
Eggs, new laid aie doz. 50.00 | 60.00 60.00 60.00 63.00 66.30 60.70 57.80 57.50 57.50 57.40 60.20 59.20 
Bacon, rashers we lb. 57.65 57.45 58.30 59.95 | 60.50 59.50 59.50 59.50 59.35 56.55 56.40 56.70 58.45 
Milk, condensed are tin 18.36 |} 18.39 | 18.45 | 18.50 | 18.45 19.10 | 19.30 | 20.80 20.95 20.95 | 20.95 20.95 19.60 
» fresh Se quart I4.1I0 14.10 | 16.10 | 16.10 ! 16.10 LG710 8) sVO210 see ero STO 16.10 16.10 +! a jee a 15.10 15.60 
Meat— | March Quarter | June Quarter. September Quarter. December Quarter, 
Beef, sirloin oh | lb. 35.04 S427 33-53 33.20 34.24 
Aes y | ee ae as 27.06 | 24.93 24.10 24.00 25.02 
,», steak,rump .. - 42.33 39.79 39.00 39.00 40.03 
ee » chuck “ 25.82 23.83 23.10 23.03 23.95 
» Sausages ote x 20.94 | 20.43 18.06 17.80 19.31 
Beef (corned) silver- 
side ys 31.88 | 29.80 28.90 28.90 29.87 
re - brisket ms 27.21 25.38 24.87 24.13 25.40 
Mutton, leg are - 23.10 22.69 21.58 21/10 22.14 
»  forequarter A 17.73 I7.§3 16.73 16.12 17.03 
» loin ze af 22.85 | 22.31 21.52 20.98 21.92 
» chops, loin ap 23.70 23.18 22.20 21.80 22.92 
iy - leg | a 23.44 | 22.62 21.60 21-07 22.18 
Pork, leg en S 44.76 45.82 47.47 46.97 46.26 
», loin oe | » 44.45 45.62 47.13 46.47 45.92 
» chops co | a Ir.63 | 45.72 AT 17, 46.53 46.01 
| 
Se =e Se ee ——— os So ate see es set 
(a) In some cases the averages shown are price relatives. byt 
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Section I.—continued. 
Adelaide : Average Retail Prices(«) of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1952. 











Article. Unit. | January. | February.| March. April. May. June. July. August. |September.| October. | November.) December. shld 
Groceries, &c.— d. d. d. d. d. d. da. d. d. d. d. d. d. 
Bread ore ois 2 |b. 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 II.00 II.00 II.00 II.00 II.0o II.00 I2.00 10.87 
Flour, ordinary os » 7.40 TAS 7-45 7-45 7-45 7-45 7-45 Tih 5 7-45 7-45 7-45 7.85 7.48 
» 8elf-raising .. »» 12.60 12.65 I2.90 12.85 13.25 13.20 13.20 13.20 13.20 13.50 13.50 14.45 13.21 
Tea ee oe lb. 47.00 47.00 47.00 47.00 47.00 47.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 47.50 
Sugar ve on a 6.50 6.50 6.50 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.10 9.00 9.00 7.80 
Sago - . ” 17.50 17.30 17.30 17.30 17.30 18.40 18.36 18.36 18.36 18.36 23.00 25.33 18.91 
Jam, plum ee 1¢ lb. 19.55 19.55 19.55 21.75 22.50 24.10 25.60 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 27.10 24.01 
Golden Syrup oe 2 Ib. 12.05 12.05 12.05 14.50 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 18.45 18.45 14.80 
Oats, flaked ns lb. 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 11.25 II.25 11.08 10.92 Ir.13 II.13 10.90 10.90 10.96 
Raisins, seeded ae a 27.57 27.57 27.57 28.63 29.02 29.55 30.45 30.90 31.35 31.30 32.00 32.00 29.83 
Ourrants .. es Ar 20.45 20.45 20.45 21.00 21.35 21.45 21.60 21.65 21.60 21.60 21.60 21.60 21529 
Apricots, dried te a 44.69 44.69 44.69 48.63 49.56 50.44 54004 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.78 55.78 51.18 
Peaches, canned he 30 OZ. 25.19 25.19 25.13 30.31 | 34-39 34.50 34.50 35.15 35.2 35-25 35.2 35-15 32.10 
Pears, canned ar Py 26.60 26.60 26.60 31.80 36.00 36.05 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 | 37.00 37.00 33.80 
Potatoes .. “ic 7 Ad \ oy 40.57 31.50 31.50 31.50 31.50 31.64 31.50 31.50 31.50 22.50 21.00 29.00 30.43 b> 
Onions, brown ae Ib. 6.50 7.75 4.50 6.50 7.00 6.50 6.08 6.08 6.00 5.20 ee 5.20 6.04 re 
Soap oe ote 99 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.20 13.60 14.67 14.67 T5233 15.36 15.64 15.67 TRG7 14.40 ry 
Kerosene .. . quart 7-50 7-50 7-50 7.50 7-75 tf be 7-75 iy fe) 7°75 8.00 8.00 8.00 7-73 fe 
Dairy Produce— = 
Butter, factory she lb. 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 49.50 49.50 49.50 49.50 49.50 49.50 43-50 | 
Cheese, mild Be an 26.05 26.05 26.05 26.05 26.05 26.05 2.50 2.56 32.56 32.50 32.50 2.50 29.28 
Eggs, new laid ar doz. 54.45 58.85 60.05 61.50 64.50 64.50 61.60 55-90 | 55-05 54-25 54.25 54-50 58.28 
Bacon, rashers or Ib. 61.75 61.75 61.75 61.75 61.75 61.75 61.75 61.75 61.75 61.75 58.65 58.60 61.23 
Milk, condensed ae tin 18.45 18.45 18.45 18.45 18.45 19.50 19.95 20.70 20.70 20.70 20.85 20.85 19.62 
», fresh mae quart 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.25 
Meat— March Quarter. June Quarter. September Quarter. December Quarter. 
Beef, sirloin 7 Ib. 27.69 34.13 34.27 28.07 31.04 
ay EAE are ip 26.57 31.00 B52 7, 27.89 29.18 
,, Steak,rump .. “ 40.85 51.20 51.50 44.07 46,91 
e »» Chuck .. ) 25.96 32.17 32.27 28.00 29.60 
» Sausages ee an 17.24 18.00 18.07 17.23 17.64 
Beef (corned) silver- 
side ; 30.71 36.20 36.53 32.00 33.86 
8 ; brisket Ap 25.26 30.00 30.58 26.00 27.96 
Mutton, leg oe - 26.99 27.40 23-53 20.31 24.56 
»  forequarter x 15.78 16.35 13.02 10.21 13.84 
» loin oe am 26.30 26.25 23.12 18.63 23.58 
» chops, loin Ar 25.84 26.27 23.26 19.05 23.61 
” ” leg 9 26.27 27.24 23-73 19.27 24.13 
Pork, leg .. oe e 49.18 49-53 49-50 49-43 49-41 
» loin ve » 49.29 49.63 49.70 49.50 49.53 
» chops . » 49.43 50.43 50.17 49-93 49.99 





(a) In some cases the averages shown are price relatives. 





| Section I.—continued. 
_ Perth : Average Retail Prices(«) of Chief Food and Groceries Items during each Month of the Year, 1952. 









































| | | 
Article. Unit. | January. | February.| March. | April. May. June. | July. August. September. October, Pebata led December. ae 
ae fe cg | eee | 
Groceries, &c.— d. d. d. | d. | 4d. d. | 4d d. d. d d. d d. 
Bread ate ate 2 1b II.00 II.00 | 11.00 | I1.00 II.00 Ir.00 | 11.00 II.50 II.50 II.50 II.50 I2.00 11.25 
Flour, ordinary “+ » 8.00 8.00 8.00 | 8.00 | 8.00 8.00 | 8.00 8.00 8.90 8.90 8.90 | 9.40 8.34 
»  Self-raising .. » 14.70 145375 r4e70 14.80 15.50 15.70 LiS747.0 15.70 15.70 16.80 16.80 | 18.75 15.80 
Tea oe as lb. 46.95 47.00 17.00 46.95 46.95 46.95 4.7.85 47.95 47.95 17.95 47.95 47.95 47.45 
Sugar *° ao » 6.50 6.50 6.50 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.60 9.00 9.00 7.84 
Sago we XC * 19.15 19.60 19.60 20.35 20.95 23.20 23.56 23.89 7.20 27.20 28.25 29.50 23-54 
Jam, plum ate 1} lb. 24.56 24.72 24.89 24.72 24.65 28.60 32.10 2.10 32.22 a7. 75 31.85 31.85 28.67 
Golden Syrup Ne 2 Ib. 13.00 13.00 13.00 15.10 15.90 15.94 15.95 15.95 5.95 16.00 19.25 19.95 15.75 
Oats, flaked oe lb. Q.70 9.58 10.00 9.60 EIASF 12.79 13.21 12.79 12.21 12.29 12.29 12.29 11.53 
Raisins, seeded ave o. 30.75 30.94 30.94 31.36 31.60 31.60 30.07 320-17 31.28 32.65 3274. 2.95 | bony 
Currants os ” 21.45 21.50 21.50 21.56 21.83 22.67 22.94 23.17 23.20 23.20 23.15 23.00 22.43 
Apricots, dried a es 49.50 50.33 50.33 50.10 50.50 52.42 53.00 55-50 58.75 58.75 58.75 58.75 53.89 
Peaches, canned $c 30 OZ. 30.50 30:33 30.33 30.75 30.75 38.2 41.06 41.63 41.33 40.00 4.0.40 $0.40 36.31 
Pears, canned a oe a270 31.75 31.80 31.88 31.88 41.79 43.00 2:92 42.78 11.85 40.94 41.80 37.83 
Potatoes .. ate 7 Ib. 24..61 24.78 25.00 29.00 29.06 29.00 29.00 30.00 30.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 27.87 
Onions, brown = lb. 5.89 6.00 6.00 6.00 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 GE 7.50 6.94 6.56 7.21 > 
Soap sis aie 2 13.64 13.64 13.64 13.83 14.26 15-44 15.60 15-33 1622 16.67 16.70 16.74 15.1 a 
Kerosene .. Le quart II.49 II.49 Ir.56 rr.50 rr.80 11.84 11.84 11.87 I3.00 13.04 13.37 13.37 I2.19 ty 
Dairy Produce— ; z 
Butter, factory aie lb. 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 | 50.00 44.00 S 
Cheese, mild ee » 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 33.50 4 
Eggs, new laid re doz. 58.00 61.00 61.00 61.00 | 62.00 64.00 64.00 62.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 | 62.00 61.25 . 
Bacon, rashers A Ib. 57.50 57.50 58.40 58.55 58.55 59.30 60.95 60.95 60.95 60.95 60.95 60.95 59.62 
Milk, condensed we tin 19.00 19.00 19.00 Ig.00 | 19.00 | 19.50 19.50 21.05 21.05 21.00 21.00 | 21.00 19.9 
», fresh ee quart 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 | 16.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.25 
Meat— March Quarter. June Quarter. September Quarter. December Quarter. 
Beef, sirloin oe lb. 31.00 3017, 34.00 31.89 32.02 
ees. | Sere ate “A 24.00 24..45 26.00 YS 24.64 
» Steak,rump .. ns 41.00 ALL 44.00 42.04 42.05 
ae » chuck .. s 29.00 29.17 32.00 29.93 30.03 
» sausages sie 7 19.44 20.00 20.67 20.50 20.15 
Beef (corned) silver- 
side “ 30.00 30.43 33.00 31.67 31.28 
on on brisket _ 26.00 26.17 29.00 27.46 27.16 
Mutton, leg ate Pp 23.17 22.10 20.35 19.25 21.22 
»  forequarter ae 15.26 14.53 I2.90 11.38 13.52 
» loin aE ; 20.94. 20.83 19.63 18.55 19.99 
» chops, loin — 20.90 20.78 19.63 18.59 19.98 
ae si leg a 20.73 20.63 19.21 18.35 19.73 
Pork, leg .. ae ~ 44.64 47.30 50.90 52.16 48.75 
» loin ee a 44.64 4734 51.84 52.56 49.10 
»» chops Bs a 44.85 | 47.40 | 51.84 2.56 49.16 
= Sa rs wt ee ere eS a ae ee eee le tn — en fu : —_ 
(a) In some cases the averages shown are price relatives. 3 





SECTION |l.—conttnued. Gr 
CO 
Hobart : Average Retail Prices(7) of Chief Food and Groceries Items during e each Month of the Year, 1952. 
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= | : | : | . : 
| | _ | | | | : 
Article. | Unit. | January. | February.| March. April. | May. June. | July. | August, |September.| | October. |  wovember.| December. tii 
| | . 
Grocerfe 8, &c.— d. d. d. | d. | d d. a | d. d. a d d a d 
Bread ; em | eaSiaOs II.00 II.00 | I1.00 IL.00 II: 50 II.50 11.50 | 11.50 11.50 | II.50 II.50 12.50 11.42 
Flour, ordinary oe | ” 7.95 8.00 8.00 8.00 | oOo 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.05 8.45 8.04 
» self-raising .. | . 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 | 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.95 15.54 
Tea oe oe Ib. 17.00 47.00 17.00 47.00 | 17.00 17.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 45.00 47.50 
Sugar oe ss T 6.50 6.50 6.50 8.00 8.00 &.0Cc 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 9.00 9.00 7-79 
Sago te 0 | ne 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 | 20.20 21.00 21775 2I.95 21.95 22.25 22.55 24.95 21.38 
Jam, plum See taeks gas 19.65 29.00 29.00 29.10 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 28.2 
Golden Syrup =H 2 lb. I2.5¢ | 12.45 12.45 I2.45 | 16.00 16.00 16.00 | 16.00 | 15.00 16.00 20.05 20.05 15.50 
Oats, flaked el Ib. Il.o0 | I1.00 Ir.33 11.33 | 11.50 11.63 II.50 | II.50 II.50 11.88 | 11.8 11-07 11.48 
Raisins, seeded sy hf “i 28.21 28.21 28.00 34.00 34.00 32.90 3-69 | 33-44 33.44 33.72 33.61 3.44 32.30 
Currants osc, | . 21.64 7B aS YA eb eal fy, 23.43 | 23-93 23.86 23.86 23.86 23.86 23.86 24.00 24.20 23.30 
Apricots, dried i al i 16.17 45.17 16.17 60.50 58.75 57.10 59.25 60.75 10.75 60.75 60.00 60.00 56.36 
Peaches, canned ~» | 30 02. R433 27.56 27 58 323.75 {10.50 40 80 ORL, {0.00 29.72 39.72 30572 39.83 36.39 
Pears, canned aC rT | 27.79 27.93 18.00 48.00 14.8 .00 18.00 46.28 | 47.05 47.05 45.35 | 45.35 {2.65 13-45 
Potatoes .. -- | 71d. | 40.89 (r.28 (v.33 38.43 36.54 34.26 32.69 | 32.44 32.70 31.06 28.00 28.88 34.85 
Onions, brown aT Ib. 13.43 11.38 9.07 9.21 9.00 8.31 8 07 703 8.19 7.69 7.43 7-79 8.96 
Soap are 5 99 Fe he eee Pac 13.33 13.33 £.00 15.00 14.96 15.23 15.40 15.60 | 15. 6 15.60 14.56 
Kerosene .. ate quart [2.32 12.32 12.48 12.48 7 Jen 12737 12.26 | ta20 L2 cat ES347 13.5! 13.5! 2063 > 
Dairy Produce — : y 
Butter, factory hal Ib. 38.00 | 38.00 38.00 38.00 38.00 | 38.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 | 50.00 19.80 3.98 a 
Cheese, mild ren » 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 26.50 | 26.50 2.53 32.5: 33-50 33.50 | 33.50 33.83 29.87 Z 
Eggs, new laid o° doz. 60.20 | 04.45 | 67.28 67.33 } 67.33 | 67.43 07.44 60.00 | 60.00 60.00 | 60.00 60.00 63.45 S 
Bacon, rashers ate lb. 58.70" | 58.70 | 58.70 58.70 | 58.70 58.70 58.70 58.70 | 58.50 58.50 | 58.50 58.50 58.63 nv 
Milk, condensed ye tin 18.55 18.55 18.55 18.55 18.60 19.50 20.65 21.00 | 21.00 21.00 | 21.00 21.00 19.83 : 
», fresh .. | quart 15.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 | 18.00 16.00 | 16.00 16.00 17.25 
Meat— | March Quarter. June Quarter. September Quarter. December Quarter. 
Beef, sirloin se} lb. 28.70 a1 07 34.60 37-55 2319 
ry Liye oer eek as 25.07 26.58 29.31 31.65 28.15 
» Steak, rump .. * 10.33 43-53 17.60 51.02 15.62 
+ » Chuck .. ” 25.30 29A7 30.50 32.38 28.89 
sausages “fs 18.53 20.87 21.93 22.38 20.93 
. Beef (corned) silvers | 
side | 2 29.57 31.40 33-47 37.63 33.02 
- brisket ae 23.70 | 25.73 27.93 30.70 27.02 
Mutton, le g , - 27.51 | 27.88 28.44 27.93 27.94 
e forequarter i 17.59 E7743 17.50 16.90 17.36 
» loin a as 21.67 23-33 23.84 23.63 23.12 
,, Chops, loin a 24.42 24.62 24.83 24.84 24.68 
a * leg | H 25.33 27.38 | 28.52 26.60 26.96 
Pork, leg oe | »» 41.73 41.53 44.00 | 46.98 13.56 
» Join recat f 41.73 41.63 43.80 46.57 13-43 
,, chops veal 9 42.13 2.03 | 14.80 47.20 | 44.04 
| | | 














(a) In si some cases the averages shown are price relatives. 





APPENDIX. _  §9 


Section II. 


Weekly House Rents (a) in Metropolitan and Provincial Towns. 





WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY RENTS FOR 4 AND 
; 5-ROOMED HOUSES. 





TOWN. 7 
1939. 1947. | 1948. 19049. | 1950. | Ig5l. 1952. 
S20 &. a SG. s. d s. d 8. d. 8. d 
NEW SoutH WALES— 
Sydney uF SF 255009 23. «§ 23 «6 23 7 23°97 23 8 25 2 
Newcastle .. ae 20 O 20 4 20 4 20 § 20 5 20 5 20 II 
Broken Hill... ae 16 oO 16 oO 16 o Loos 16 5 16 5 16 8 
Goulburn... Se 18 3 1357, 18.07 18 8 18 8 18 8 18 II 
Bathurst a Si 17 8 17 8 i706 1726 70 E7 it 18 10 
Five Towns(d) ae 22 9 23 0 23 0 23 2 23 2 23 2 24 7 
VICTORIA—- 
Melbourne .. Ae 2I 5 2I 11 2I II 25 ott 22 0 22 O 22° 2 
Ballarat at ae 15 oOo I5 Oo 15 1 I§ 2 15 eS Saye Say. 
Bendigo oe a 15 4 I5 7 15 8 ™5 9 16 I 16 4 $6007 
Geelong ae On 19 8 19 11 20 0 20 O 20 @ 20 Oo 20 I 
Warrnambool ave TOn4 19 7 19 7 LQ, Ig 10 Ig 10 20 2 
Five Towns(é) ae 2! 0 21 6 21 5 21 6 A Ne ae 21 7 21 8 
QUEENSLAND— 
Brisbane oe ae 19 2 19 § I9 5 19 6 Ig Io 2I 0 om Ge sf 
Toowoomba ee 17 9 18 1 18 4 18 6 Ig Oo Ig 10 19 II 
Rockhampton se LO2Kr 17 6 17 8 E7OUrT 18 6 TOuw.T Ig I0 
Townsville .. aks TOUST 18 2 18 2 18 2 18 2 18 7 20 Oo 
Bundaberg .. ic 13. 5 T4004 14 5 14 6 I4 9 I5 3 ES a7 
Five Towns(d) sere ig 8 18 tf 19 0 i9 1 i9 5 20 5 21 0 
SourH AUSTRALIA— 
Adelaide ae $C; Ig XI 20 2 20 3 20 6 20 10 2I 4 23 9 
Kadina, ete. ae 8 2 8 4 8 5 8 6 8 6 Ir I I2 9 
Port Pirie .. oe V4- 1% TART I4 II I4 II I5 oO I5 4 16 5 
Mount Gambier se 14 § 14% I I5 I I§ 2 S54 I5 10 16 10 
Peterborough we 15 9 15 10 15 Il 16 oOo 16 I 16 4 16 6 
Five Towns(}) bon 19 3 19 6 19 7 19 10 20 2 20 8 eeu 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA— 
Perth and Fremantle .. 19 9 1g II 20 0 200ml 20 3 23 II 26 8 
Kalgoorlie and Boulder 2956 22 8 22 9 23 «0 23007, 2 9 25 5 
Northam .. wie 18 7 18 10 19 3 20 I 20 3 24 9 27,0 
Bunbury ae A 2% I 20 7 20 8 Zeer 21 7 25 2 27 6 
Geraldton .. 56 22 4 22 4 22 4 22 8 23. «0 27. «5 30 2 
Five Towns(d) ae 20 5 20 2 20 3 20 5 20 7 24 | 26 8 
‘T ASMANIA— 
Hobart oe se 20 9 21 0 2I Oo Zr 4 2I 2 230s 24 3 
Launceston .. as 19 I 19 § TO 07, 19 8 19 8 23 2 Ze ey) 
Burnie sts we 5726 7 11 5 ay J G3 t7 11 17 II 20 8 20 II 
Devonport .. ye 16 oO 16 2 t6c2 16 2 16 4 18 4 18 I0 
Queenstown at 16 11 1G aa 17 2 17 2 17, 2 17 I0 18 0 
Five Towns(d) <0 19 9 20 1 20 | 20 2 20 3 22 10 23 5 
Thirty Towns(d) ae Zines 21. 5 21 6 2! 8 21 9 fe ne 23 3 
Six Capltals(d) me 21. 8 24 ti 22 0 | 22 | 22 2 22 8 23 9 
(a) The rents are shown to the nearest penny. Revised series. comparable only with averages 


published since December Quarter, 1936. Seefootnote (b) on page ro, and sub-paragraph (vii) on page 2. 
as to the meaning of these averages. Rentals of new tenanted houses completed since the end of the war 
are not taken into account in the above table. (b) Weighted average. 
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Srorion [II. 
Average Retail Prices of Food in Principal Cities : Australia and Other Countries, 1952. 





















































AUSTRALIA. (qa) NEW ZEALAND. 
Unit : | 
Article. A hata Sydney. Melbourne. Wellington. Christchurch. 
y. Saar ne a ee a ae 
Feb. | May. | Aug. | Nov. Feb. | May. | Aug. | Nov. Feb. May. | Aug. Nov. Feb. May. | Aug. | Nov. 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. a: d. 
Bread es os a 2 lb. wo .66°} 11.86 |: rz.80 | ri.80 | 12.00 | 12.00 | 12.00 | 12.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
Flour, ordinary ate xe nA 9.63 | 10.50 | 10.2 10.14 7.30 7.35 7.44 7.28 6.54. 6.54 6.54 6.51 6.24 6.24 6.2 6.2 
Tea oe ae + lb. 47.00 | 47.00 | 48.00 | 47.60 | 47.00 | 47.00 | 47.63 | 47.20 ] 75.20 | 75.20 | 72.30 | 72.30 | 77.00 | 77.00 | 72.00 2.00 
Jam, plum .. es on 14 lb, 26.25 | 29.45 | 29.55 | 29.35 | 21.55 | 27.20 | 27.10 | 26.50 | 27.26 | 28.71 | 28.71 | 29.14 | 26.83 | 29.74 | 29.74 | 29.2 , 
Sugar ee as 5c lb. 6.50 8.00 8.00 9.00 6.50 8.00 8.00 8.90 8.60 8.60 8.60 8.60 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 ba 
Oatmeal... are ad Ps Ir.50 | 12.50 | 11.93 | 12.10 | 10.83 | 10.83 | 10.92 | 10.92 8.78 | 10.05 | 10.25 | 10.26 9.00 | 10.30 | 10.30 | 10.30 rd 
Raisins ee ate Ac a 29.00 | 32.33 | 33.00 | 32.75 | 27.88 | 30.56 | 31.61 | 31.50 [017.40 [617.40 |b17.40 |b17.80 |b16.90 |b16.70 |b17.30 |b17.50 S| 
Peaches, canned A .. 130-02. tin} 26.95 | 39.00 | 38.20 | 38.10 | 26.10 | 33.50 | 33.10 | 33.40 | 34.50 | 34.50 | 37.30 | 42.30 | 34.17 | 35.38 | 40.80 | 44.00 o 
Potatoes .. aie Oe 7 Ib. 42.00 | 42.00 | 40.68 | 28.76 | 35.00 | 35.00 | 31.50 | 23.83 | 37.31 | 35-88 | 38.50 | 57.19 | 15.40 | 16.80 | 25.20 | 27.16 ie 
Onions p ave lb. 9.50 9.00 8.63 5.55 6.00 6.00 5.90 4.90 8.00 5.50 5.50 5.00 3.25 3.2 4.88 2.40 . 
Milk re 56 og quart 20.00 | 21.00 | 21.00 | 21.00 | 16.50 | 16.50 | 17.50 | 17.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 | s8.00 8.00 
Butter oF AG ee lb. 37.50 | 37.50 | 49.50 | 49.50 | 37.95 | 37.95 | 49.50 | 49.50 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 | 20.00 
Cheese ee ee ee o9 27.22 | 27.22 | 33.50 | 33.50 | 26.63 | 26.88 | 33.00 | 33.00 | 20.80 | 20.80 | 20.80 | 22.00 | 21.20 | 21.20 | 21.80 | 22.70 
Eggs Pye ee at dozen 68.15 2.00 | 62.00 | 62.00 | 65.00 | 70.00 | 58.90 | 58.90 | 55.00 | 69.13 | 45.00 | 51.00 | 51.00 | 63.00 | 40.00 | 45.00 
Bacon Bye ic ate lb. 69.28 | 71.94 | 63.6r | 61.94 | 67.00 | 67.00 | 67.38 | 67.75 | 36.30 | 36.30 | 36.50 | 42.00 | 36.00 | 36.00 | 36.00 | 40.20 
(c) (d) (e) (f) (c) (d) (e) (f) 
Beef, sirloin oe AG yr 38.08 | 44.48 | 41.30 | 40.15 2.69 | 38.05 | 38.40 || 37.74 | 22.67 | 22.67. ||24.67 |°25.00 | 21.67 | 22-93'1 523.67 | 25.00 * 
a tube ac o° AC PY) 2926371081 GOlln st Ose ao fia rao. 90 ies 3-510 so 70 27 aute 20-83 7lu20.07) eek O00 24, 0001220244) 1b el. 94. lee Soule suss 
», steak, rump ae ate "y" 52.10 | 57.2 54.40 | 52.97 | 43.53 | 47.75 | 48.43 | 48.17 | 29.35 | 30.00 | 31°67 | 32.33 | 27-00 | 27.33 | 28.67 | 30.33 
»» Sausages ar ot es 19.37 | 21.53 | 21.13 | 20.20 | 20.50 | 22.21 | 2r.09 | 20.83 | 14.33 | 14.33 | 14.33 | 14.67 | 12.33 | I2.00 | 13.00 | 13.00 
Mutton, leg ee oe ” 24.98 | 25.13 | 23.2 22.60 | 25.07 | 26.93 | 24.60 | 23.68 | 24.00 | 24.00 | 24.00 | 24.67 | 21.67 | 21.67 | 22.00 | 22.33 
forequarter.. are NS 18.59 | 19.02 | 17.81 | 16.89 | 16.40 | 18.15 | 16.55 | 14.96 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.00 | 15.33 | 12.00 | 12.33 | 12.67 | 13.00 
a chops Se aye op 28.15 | 29.83 | 26.80-| 25.70 | 26.42 | 27.59 | 25.13 | 23.95 | 23.33 | 23.33 | 24.00 | 24.67 | 20.33 | 21.33 | 21.67 | 22.00 
Pork, leg... one ots of 2.27 | 53.13 | 53.00 | 54.67 | 44.79 | 46.33 | 48.56 | 49.81 | 24.00 | 25.67 | 28.00 | 28.67 | 25.00 | 25.00 | 25.67 | 29.00 
», chops st + 53.77 | 54.63 | 54.87 | 56.36 | 46.54 | 47.70 | 49.58 | 50.37 | 24.67 | 25.67 | 27.00 | 28.00 | 25.67 | 26.00 | 28.00 | 31.00 
(a) In some cases the averages shown are price relatives. (b) Sultanas. (c) Average for March quarter. (qd) Average for June quarter. (e) Average 


for September quarter. (f) Average for December quarter. 
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Section II].—continued. 

































































“I awake Ane : ; 
Average Retail Prices of Food in Principal Cities: Australia and Other Countries, 1952—continued. 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. 
Unit UNITED KINGDOM.(a) = = a Se 
Article. or Capetown. Witwatersrand. 
Quantity. ; 7 oe 
| | | 
Feb May. Aug. Nov. Feb. May. Aug. | Nov. Feb. | May. Aug. | Nov. 
a “ = 2 ee ee eee aut | ee — “fj a | - 
d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d. d, d, 
Bread si ae 2 Ib. 6.9 8.6 8.6 8.6 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.5 8.4 | 8.4 8.4. | 8.4 
Flour, ordinary 6 Ar 8.7 It.2 Ga TI.2 70 70 7.0 6.9 7.0 | 7.0 7.0 | 6.9 
Tea we ae lb. ae - ae (b)53.4 72.1 73.6 7 fs GLO) 72.9 egl ok 73 6u\| 71.6 | 72.3 
Jam AC Fe 14 Ib. oe ae ae 7 (C)rOn7, (c)17.6 (ce)17.9 (c)18.2 (c)17.6 | (c)18.2 (¢c)18.4 | (c)18.6 ; 
Sugar We ee Ib. 6.0 6.0 5.0 7.0 4.5 Tats 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.3 5.5 5.8 A 
Rice _ ie i I0.0 13.0 1370 1350 : are ane a | os 4 
Oatmeal ae Hg - - oe ae Trot 13.6 13.4 13.4 re) gp E30 ay Ta58 SS) 
Raisins AG ss < 13.0 13.0 13.0 13.0 217 22.3 22.7 22.4 2277 22.9 Ba On} 24.4 3 
Peaches, canned .. | 30-02. tin 35.4 35-4 35-4 35-4 25.9 26.7 27k Ye ia 27.9 290.1 29.4 29.6 = 
Potatoes ae At 7h Al oye : 3 (b6)13.6 28.0 a) Oy Gt 44.8 STi 17.5 21.0 30.1 s8.1 ‘a 
Onions on ae Ib. ae re (b) 6.0 4.0 o.3 Tn 728 1.8 11.8 19.0 a9 
Milk - a quart 12.0 I2.0 an0 13.0 II.O II.2 I2.2 12.2 II.2 II.2 12.6 | 12.6 
Butter eve a Ib. 30.0 30.0 30.0 36.0 34.0 34.0 36.5 38.0 34.0 34.0 26.5 17.9 
Cheese a we a 24.0 24.0 Z4'..0 20.0 28.0 25.0 29.5 3:2)..0 28.0 28.0 9.5 bey, 
Eggs os AC dozen S750 51.0 51.0 51.0 40.6 49.5 32.6 | 2252 10.1 18.8 32.0 | 32.0 
Bacon _ 7 lb. 42.0 42.0 42.0 | 18.0 38.0 30555 40.6 10.6 37.20 38.0 | Qual 38.9 
Par (d)30.0 (d)30.0 (d)30.0 (d)36.0 [\ a fe a oe es | eel 
Beef, sirloin .. oe | ” (e)26.0 (e)26 Oo (@)32.0 | (@)32.0 i 22.0 220 22.0 22.0 23.9 23.7 os ad 4 .( 
rib 2h ae ra 22.0 22.0 26.0 20.0 I5.0 I5.0 I5.0 I5.0 1 By T4tsO 14.5 14 
,, Steak, rump en es fe 36.0 36.0 one ; 40.0 1 28.0 28 .« 28.0 28.0 28.4 8.3 3.3 8.4 
(d)28.0 (d)28.0 (d)34.0 (d)34.0 Pave 
, : : 327, 32.6 38 Cp 2) 3 2.7 2.6 
Mutton, leg 0 oe > a (e)18.0 (e)18.0 (e)20.0 (e)20.0 if 3 O 32.90 S170 | 53 Galt to, 3 hay 3 ( 34.1 
Pork, leg ve a ae 28.0 28.0 34-0 34.0 26.0 26.0 | 27.0 | 27 25.9 27 6.4 26.4 
., chops .. 7 a 34.0 34.0 | 40.0 40.0 28.0 28.0 29.0 | 29.0 | 25.2 20 1 2g. 1 29.0 
(a) Maximum permitted prices with exception of those marked (0). (b) Average prices in seven large towns in Great Britain in mid-October, 1951. (c) Union jam, 
(d) British. (e) Imported. 
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Section III.—continued. 
Average Retail Prices of Food in Principal Cities: Australia and Other Countries, 1952—continued. 
| CANADA. 
Unit $$ ae UNITED STATES OF AMERIOA.(a) 
Article, or Ottawa. Montreal. 
Quantity. ee 2 
} | | 
Feb. May. Aug. Nov. Feb. | May. Aug. Nov. Feb. | May. Oct.(b) 
Sa ac JE a i a Pd a ee pee ee aa pane | Merrie Se Pn] eevee ae = 
cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. cents. | cents. cents, 

Bread ar eG ae 2 |b. 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 24.0 S16 32.4 32.4 b> 

Flour, ordinary are os 9» 15.6 15.6 15.2 15.2 14.8 15,07 14.8 15.0 21% 210 20.8 rd 

Tea o8 ere 7 lb. TI0O.4 | EIIs-2 110.8 109.6 112.8 | OS de | E220 13220 is a as) 

Jam Sc oe Seep es tee (c)37.2 (c)37.2 (¢€)36.9 (c)36.8 (c)39.3 (c)38.5 (c)37-9 | (c)38.1 " | ate = 

Sugar oe ue ee lb. ¥200 1T..6 10.6 10.4 11.6 10.8 TOL? On 10.1 IQ.2 10.5 = 

Rice Ye is yd “ys ae ue are 197 3 L777, 18.4 bd 

Oatmeal ee ae me of 13.6 1353 | 13.2 | 1321 or. ie 5 14.4 14.7 . 

Raisins seni ye i *r 26.8 27.6 20.5 26.4 24.5 24.6 24.3 25.1] 

Peaches, canned * 46 .. | 30-02. tin 44.6 14.6 43.8 13.8 15.4 45.8 (S22 41.8 ie ; 

Potatoes ae ae oe 7 lb. 4328 56.6 54.0 11.3 4t5S Srey 14.2 GA 16.0 S627 49.2 

Onions oie os oe lb. 10.6 LS a7, I2.9 10.9 11.6 T6534 Tie 7 aloe 10.4 15.3 

Milk ore oe ve quart 22.0 22.0 21.8 21.8 20.0 20.0 20.0 20.0 Yea 23.8 7 NG 

Butter ae ie ae lb. 74.0 63.8 6i3 65.6 BOSS 62.0 59.8 | 64.1 94.1 82.0 

Cheese ote ate ae *e 70.6 FO-2 68.6 68.8 69.4. 69.2 69.2 68.8 60.1 60.2 61.6 

Eggs oe Sic ie dozen 54.0 | 50.6 Tavel 82.9 54.8 52.2 | 72.0 SA70 eC eet 57 80.4 

Bacon it as _ lb. 74.2 60.3 S74 61.0 72.9 | 58.5 | 57.2 58.0 61.8 60.6 69.9 

Beef, strloin .. ae ve 5 108.1 88.3 95.1 76.3 114.6 | 105.3 109.2 92.1 mr 

eS YL ss or “ o. 100.1 85.6 100.2 O10 , 87.6 86.4 
» steak, rump sie a 9 102.8 87.7 90.2 73.4 | 108.6 I0O.9 106.1 88.1 165 BF | VETO ane 
Pork chops ae we Se . 62.5 58.5 63.6 | 64.0 60.1 55.9 | 58.1 | 62.4 73.9 81.2 87.0 
oe | 











(a) Average for all towns. (b) Particulars for August and November not yet available. (c) Strawberry jam. 
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SECTION LV. 


‘* Court’? Index (Third Series) (a)—In the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 

Arbitration—Quarterly Retail Price Index-Numbers—Food, Groceries, Housing 

(4 and 5-roomed Houses), Clothing and Miscellaneous Household Expenditure. 
December Quarter, 1951 to December Quarter, 1952. 


(Base : Weighted Average of Six Capital Cities, 1923-27 = 103.0.) 








I95I. | 1952. 





Cities and Towns. 


























































































































| 
| December | March June | September | December 
| Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. | Quarter. | uarter. 
| } | 
ry ae <i |e "| | : 
New South Wales— | | 
Sydney ees (sic! 22362 23502230 Ounl mesoeT 
- } . | 
Newcastle Zia. 217.8 229.7 230.8 23145 
Broken Hill STNG | 22323 243.0 246.1 245.0 
Goulburn .. 2I50 221.2 234.5 232.0 231.5 
Bathurst _ 210.1 _ | 215.6 229.4 | 233.0 235+7 
Five Towns (6b) ar 216.1 222.0 234.9 232033 23757, 
Victoria— | 
Melbourne xe oat 209.3 212.0 QAR 228.4 | 229.0 
Ballarat .. ve BE 207.9 210.6 220.9 22057 22052 
Bendigo .. ms as 204.6 208.5 220547 225.6 220.1 
Geelong .. ie Bc 207.4 2th. L 222-4 227 220.7 
Warrnambool oe -. | 210.9 | 214.5 226.7 232.9 234.0 _ 
Five Towns ()) me 209.0 21 @ 224.0 2232 228.8 
Queensland— a 
Brisbane .. ae i 199.2 206.6 2125 | 23570 215.1 
Toowoomba a a 200.2 208 .2 215.5 217.0 21743 
Rockhampton ai ais 200.8 209 .3 2152 7D he 2IOaE 
Townsville re ae 206 .6 214.4 220.6 224.0 225.9 
Bundaberg - 196.8 206 .8 2113 214.0 214.8 
Five Towns (6) ee 199.8 207.4 213.4 216.4 216.3 
South Australia 
Adelaide .. ee i 204.9 21k 223.5 229.1 225.3 
Kadina, Moonta, Wallaroo .. 198.1 204.2 215.3 219.2 2iGe7, 
Port Pirie .. as oo 202 .3 209.0 22 Xas 22047 222752 
Mount Gambier aes re 208 .2 MII 2222 225.2 223.0 
Peterborough Ss es 203.3 208 .3 22126 225.1 221.9 
Five Towns (bd) we 204.6 211.0 223.0 228.6 224.8 
Western Australia 
Perth, Fremantle 204.8 21 Ae 2202 228.2 220.1 
Kalgoorlie, Boulder 214.0 22278 22S 2239.50 239.3 
Northam 205.0 271.272 224.5 230.6 232.0 
Bunbury 207.2 216.¢ 224. 22076 ZA2 2 
: A 9 hey 30.9 
Geraldton oy 215.2 223.4 | 235.3 242.5 | 243-4 
Five Towns (6) 3 205.7 275.0 2233 229.3 | 230.3 
: = —— — — =i 
Tasmania— 
Hobart... si ae 208 .4 214%2 22203 22057 231.5 
Launceston = 207.5 21220 22052 227.4 22969, 
Burnie .. 6 aye 202.8 208 .5 2172 224.0 223.5 
Devonport 200.0 205.1 ZV AVE 221.3 221.6 
Queenstown a 204.7 21Oo1 217.5 22202 2232 
Five Towns (b) is 207 .4 212-7 220.9 22571 229.2 
Thirty Towns (5) as a 2TOe | ee TBS 226.9 230.2 230.6 
Six Capital Cities (b) .. oe | 210.3 | 216.0 227 2 230.5 2310 





SPECIAL TOWNS NOT INCLUDED IN ABOVE WEIGHTED AVERAGES. 














Warwick (Q.) a oe 197.5 205.3 21242 215.6 21075 
Port Augusta (S.A.) .. ae | 204.8 209.8 | 222), | 2278 221.8 
Whvalla (S.A.) oe .. | 207.6 21i Oo 22Gat 22022 225.9 
Canberra (A.C.T.) | 216.6 | 221.0 | 234.3 | 235.6 234-7 


(a) See page 39 for explanation. (6) Weighted average. 
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SECTION V. 
“C” SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX. 
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AND 
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AND 
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OF THE 
COMMONWEALTH COURT OF CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


CONTENTS. 

Memorandum by Acting Commonwealth Statistician to the Court—June, 
1949 

teplies by Acting Commonwealth Statistician to Questions asked by 
delegates, A.C.T.U. Congress, Sydney, June, 1945 

The ‘‘C” Series Index and Basic Wage Adjustments—Submissions by 
Mr. W. A. Baker (Advocate for Certain Unions) : 

Comment by Acting Commonwealth Statistician on Mr. W. A. Baker’s 
Submissions 


Extracts from Judgments referring to ‘‘C”’ Series Retail Price Index .. 


IO5 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
MEMORANDUM BY THE ACTING COMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN ON THE 
“C” SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX. 
(Prepared for the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, June, 1949.) 


SECTION— 


(A) —Definition. 
(B)—Basic Principles. 





(C)—Retail Price Index-numbers Used by the Court. 
(D)—Retail Price Index-numbers and Wage Variations. 
(E)—Organization and General Background. 
(F)—Methods by which Prices Used are Ascertained. 
(G)—The “‘C” Series Index in the Period 1939-48. 
H)—Present Position in regard to Index. 

© 


Annexure (1).—Replies by the Statistician to questions at the A.C.T.U. 
Congress, June, 1945. 


Annexure (2).—List of “‘ Extra’ Items, collection of which was instituted in 
1945. 


Annerure (3).—Form used in Census of Retail Establishments, 1948. 


This memorandum is introductory in character. Details and discussion of technical 
points have been omitted. 


Ss. R. CARVER, 


Acting Commonwealth Statistician. 


8th June, 1949. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
THE ‘‘C” SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX. 
Section (A)—DEFINITION. 


(1) The official definition of the purpose of the index is of fundamental importance. 
It is as follows :— 


‘‘The ‘C’ Series Retail Price Index is designed to measure the extent of 
changes in price levels only. While it may be used as indicating proportionate 
variations in cost of a constant standard of living, it does not measure the absolute 
cost of any standard of living, nor the cost of changes in the standard of living. 
In other words, it measures as nearly as may be the proportionate change in the 
aggregate cost of specified quantities and qualities of the selected regimen of items 
included in the index. The regimen is representative of a high proportion of the 
expenditure of wage-earner households ”’.(a) 


(2) The Statistician describes the index as a price index, not as a “ cost of living 
index. Colloquially it is often referred to as a “‘ cost of living”’ index and industrial 
tribunals sometimes use this phrase and the phrase “‘ cost of living variations ’’. While 
use cf such a misnomer may be conveniently descriptive in some ways, it frequently leads 
to confusion of thought and to irrelevant discussions on the index. Prices are an important 
element in the cost of living but they are not the only element causing changes in cost 
of living. 

(3) No single index could simultaneously measure the extent of all changes in cost 
of living. The ‘‘ ©” Series Index is solely a price index and is used by the Court only as 
such. It is erroneous to ascribe demerits to a price index on the ground that it measures 
only the price component in changes in cost of living. Changes in cost of living caused 
by factors other than price variations are subjects for consideration quite independently 
of the “CC” Series Index. 


(4) The index is by design representative of a high proportion of the expenditure of 
wage-earner households and its regimen and weights are appropriate to this design. This 
distinguishes it from so-called ‘‘ general purpose ”’ indexes designed to measure changes 
in the level of ‘‘ retail prices generally ” or of “ retail prices as affecting total consumer 
expenditures ’’. No index with any great pretension to accuracy has as yet been compiled 
for these ‘‘ general purposes’. If such an index were compiled it would necessarily 
cover a very wide range of items and would be weighted in proportions very different 
from those of the ‘‘C” Series Index. It is quite erroneous in times of wide price 
dispersion (e.g., 1939 to 1949) to use the “C” Series Index as relevant for “ general 
purposes ”’ and idle to try to derive some “* general purpose” index by simple adaptation 
of the ‘‘C©” Series Index.(a) 


(5) By ‘‘ price dispersion” is meant the “scatter” of price variations over very 
wide ranges during abnormal periods. This may be illustrated very simply by reference 
to the percentage increase in prices of the four main groups of the ‘“‘C” Series Index 
from September Quarter, 1939 to March Quarter, 1949 for the Six Capital Cities 
combined :— 


‘ ? 


4 


Group. Increases in Prices. 
Per cent. 
Food and Groceries e - - ae ne A7.9 
Rent (4 and 5-roomed houses) ate 7. = a I.4 
Clothing and Footwear .. a a = sa 120.2 
Miscellaneous... ee ; me a e. B57. 
Weighted Average “ C” Ser'es Index .. am ae 48.9 


Instances for individual items show still wider dispersion over this period— 


Average Six Capital Cities—September Quarter, 1939 to March Quarter, 1949—A pproximate 
Increase in Price. 


Per cent. 
Sugar... = — ss ar ae ss 12 
Beef... 7 oF a me oa a 72 
Mutton .. ae: a of - ae Be 60 
Sox, All Wool... or ae T oe me 100 
Pyjamas, Winceyette (Woman’s) .. ats = Ne 172 
Frock, Cotton (Woman’s) .. Hs oe nS a 250 


’ 


The term ‘‘ price dispersion’’ recurs in this memorandum in this sense. 


(a) NoTE.—See middle of page 37 of Labour Report No. 41 for additional comment. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
THE ‘“‘C” Serres Retarm Prick InpEx—continued. 
SECTION (B)—Bastc PRINCIPLES. 


ee a ae 


The basic principles relevant to the ‘‘C”’ Series Index are :— , 

(1) The basic principle of a retail price index is relatively simple. It is to select 
commodities representative of the field to be covered and to combine their prices at regular 
intervals in accordance with their relative importance in that field. The aim is to measure 
the degree of change in prices for the selected field taken as a whole. In practice the 
application of this principle over a term of years presents great difficulty by reason of 
the numerous changes which occur in the type, grade and quantities of many of the 
items commonly used. 


(2) A full explanation of the methods adopted and an analysis of problems involved 
is contained in the Appendix to Labour Report No. 9. For convenience the group of 
selected items is called a ‘“‘ regimen ’”’, and the quantities consumed per annum of each 
item used in the index are called “‘ weights’. These terms are used herein. In compiling 
the index the price of each item is multiplied by its quantity “‘ weight’ and then by 
its appropriate population or household ‘“‘ weight’. The sum of these products for all 
items at any given date represents an “‘ aggregate expenditure’, The “ aggregate 
expenditures ’’ for successive periods are converted into an index by denoting the 
aggregate of a selected or “‘ base’ period as 1,000, and calculating all index-numbers 
to such base by the proportions which their aggregates bear to that of the base period. 


(3) Apart from clear thinking, common sense and sound arithmetic, the prime 
essentials in compiling a retail price index are— 

(a) that prices be accurately ascertained at regular intervals for goods of constant 
grade and quality ; 

(5) that the regimen be as representative as possible of the field to be covered ; 

(c) that the weights be in approximate proportion to the quantities actually 
used in the selected field. 

(4) The regimen must be a selected regimen because it is impossible in practice to 
ascertain at regular intervals prices of every item of goods and services entering into 
household expenditure. Even in normal times there is considerable difficulty in ensuring 
that the selected items are always a true sample. Some items which it would be desirable 
to include must be excluded because comparative prices cannot be accurately ascertained 
for them at different times and different places. It is deemed better to limit the regimen 
of the index to items for which price variations can be ascertained with reasonable 
accuracy than to distend the regimen by including items for which price comparisons 
are necessarily inaccurate. Similarly, many items of small aggregate or individual 
importance are excluded. The regimen of the index therefore is not, as is sometimes 
erroneously supposed, a basic wage regimen nor yet is it a full list of component items 
in a standard of living. It does not imply that any particular goods or any selected grades 
or quantities of these goods should enter into determination of a basic or living wage. 
In fact the regimen used for the “‘C” Series Index is simply a selected list of items 
combined in certain proportions for the purpose of measuring price variations on a 
defined basis. The items are representative of the field covered, and the proportions 
approximate to those in average consumption as far as can be ascertained. In order 
to avoid breaks in continuity of the index it is desirable to keep the regimen and weights 
as stable as possible. It is not always easy to reconcile this principle with that of keeping 
the index closely representative of current consumption over long periods. The 
difficulties experienced with abnormal short-term fluctuations are referred to in Section 


G hereof. 


(5) The regimen and weights used in the ‘“‘C”’ Series Index are published in full 
on pages 11-13 of Labour Report No. 36. The 160 items embraced in the index are 
distributed over the following groups :—groceries (20 items), dairy produce (6), meat (15), 
house rent (1), clothing and footwear (78), household drapery (9), household utensils 
(19), fuel and light (4), fares and other miscellaneous items of expenditure (8). For a 
number of the items prices are recorded for several different grades, types or sizes. 


SEcTION (C)—RetatL PRicE INDEX-NUMBERS USED BY THE CouRT. 


The following is a brief statement of the index-numbers used by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court from time to time :— 

(i) “* A ” Series.—This series covered items of food and groceries and the rent of all 
houses. with the year 1911 as the base (1,000). It was first compiled in 1912 and was 
discontinued in June Quarter, 1938. The index was used by the Court from 1912 to May, 
1933. 
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(i) “ B” Series—The “‘ B”’ Series wag first compiled in 1925 and covers items of 
food and groceries and rent of 4 and 5-roomed houses, with the years 1923-27 as base 
(1,000). It is the food and rent constituent of the “‘C”’ Series. It has replaced the 
A” Series, but has not been used for adjustment of wages by Industrial Tribunals. 


(111) “‘ C'”’ Series.—This series was constructed as the result of the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage of 1920, and the regimen adopted was 
substantially that of the “ Indicator ” Lists of the Commission with necessary periodical 
adjustments. It was first compiled in 1921 and is available for the month of November 
for the six capital cities for the years 1914 to 1921, quarterly for these cities from June 
Quarter, 1922, and quarterly for the 30 important towns from March Quarter 1925 to date. 
The series was first used in connexion with the variation of wages by the Commonwealth 
Court in May, 1933, when the Court introduced the “‘ D ” Series. In its judgment of 
17th April, 1934, the Court adopted as from 1st May, 1934, the ‘“‘ C” Series Index as the 
sole basis for the adjustment of the wages declared in the judgment. In its judgment 
of 23rd June, 1937, the Commonwealth Court adopted this index as the basis of the 
‘‘ Court ” Index (First Series) for the adjustment of the ‘“‘ needs ”’ portion of the Court’s 
basic wage. 

(iv) “ D0” Series—The “‘D” Series was a combination of the “A” and ees Oa 
Series, and was introduced by the Commonwealth Court for the adjustment of wages 
of those employees who were subject to the full 10 per cent. reduction in real wages 
determined by the Court in January, 1931. It was used from 1st May, 1933 to 30th 
April, 1934. 

(v) “‘ Court”? Series.—The ‘‘ Court”? Series was created by the Commonwealth 
Court in its basic wage judgment of 23rd June, 1937, and operated from 1st July, 1937. 
Its purpose was to provide a set of index-numbers which would be published by, and under 
the direct control of, the Court. It was created primarily for the purpose of removing 
conditions which tended to engender the impression that the Commonwealth Statistician 
was in some way responsible for the fixation and adjustment of wage rates. Its 
introduction had the added advantage of enabling the index-numbers to be specially 
numbered in the manner most convenient for adjustment purposes, and of enabling 
the Statistician to change the base or components of his index-numbers without upsetting 
the wage and adjustment provisions of the Court’s awards. 





SECTION (D)—Rerait Prick INDEX-NUMBERS AND WAGE VARIATIONS. 


(1) The object of this section is to indicate the specific and limited province of the 
index in relation to wage adjustments. 


(2) Two distinct procedures are adopted by the Commonwealth Arbitration Court in 
fixing and varying the hasic wage, as follows :— 

(i) The Court periodically fixes the amount of the wage in the light of evidence 
submitted by parties appearing before it. Such evidence usually covers a 
wide range of facts as to economic conditions ; 

(11) having determined the amount of the basic wage the Court further determines 
whether or not it shall be subject to automatic adjustment for changes in 
price level and, if so, by what method such variation shall be made. This 
again is decided in the light of evidence and of representations by the 
parties concerned. 


(3) For the latter purpose only the “ C ” Series Index is used hy the Court. From it 
is derived the “ Court ” Series Index upon which the basic or “‘ needs ” portion of the 
wages prescribed in awards is varied automatically for changes in price levels quarterly, 
half-yearly or yearly. These are commonly referred to as “ cost of living adjustments ” 
although in fact they relate only to that part.of the change in cost of living which is due 
to variations in prices. In determining from time to time at public sittings the amount 
of the basic wage, the Ccurt takes cognizance of evidence submitted in relation to other 
aspects of “‘ cost cf living’’ and other relevant considerations. It does not have regard 
to either the regimen used in compiling the retail price index or the cost of such regimen. 
The regimen of the index would not be suited to such a purpose. 


(4) The use of index-numbers by industrial authorities for purposes of adjusting 
rates of wages for changes in price level is a practice of long standing, dating in the case 
of the Commorwealth Arbitration Court, for example, back to 1913. The tribunals 
form their own judgment as to the relevance cf the index-numbers to their purposes 
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Section (D) 
and periodically hear the representatives of employers and employees on the issues 
involved, including questions as to whether the index is satisfactory for the purposes 
to which it is applied by the tribunal. In such proceedings the Statistician or his officers 
are called at times as witnesses cn questions of fact and technical matters relating to the 
index-numbers. 





continued. 


Section (E)—ORGANIZATION AND GENERAL BACKGROUND. 


(1) Compilation of the index involvee collestion of more than 50,000 actual prices 
each quarter cov2ring 160 items a number of which are represented by more than one 
grade or brand. These prices are checked, tabulated and the index compiled and sent 
to the Court regularly about two weeks after the end of each quarter, and then published. 
Separate indexes are compiled for 41 cities and towns (and combinations thereof) each 
quarter, viz., one for each capital city, one for each of 28 principal towns, one for the six 
‘apital cities combined and one for the five towns of each State combined. The large 
amount of work involved is done with the utmost pessible speed to ensure a minimum 
of delay in the Court’s system of automatic quarterly wage adjustments. Meticulous 
care is taken at all stages of compilation and it has never been necessary to amend the 
jndex at any time after its publication. 


(2) In all, sixteen officers are engaged full time on the index and of these, eleven 
work principally “ in the field ” visiting retailers to collect and verify prices and qualities. 
The Statistician and some of his principal officers closely examine, each quarter, problems 
arising in the index. When occasion requires, questions of high principle are referred 
to the Conference of Commonwealth and State Statisticians. 


(3) This extensive organization is far in excess of that ccnsidered necessary for other 
price indexes because of the importance of the “‘ C ” Series Index to the Court, to industry 
and to individual employees. The index is a major factor in the wage, cost and price 
structures of the community. Over the past ten years automatic wage adjustments 
based on the index have amounted to 38s. per week for adult males. Directly and 
indirectly this is equivalent to nearly £200,000,000 per annum of the total amount of 
something like £1,000,000,000 paid as wages and salaries annually in Australia at the 
present time. 


(4) The elements of increase in the basic wage (six capital cities) over the past ten 
ears (September, 1939 to May, 1949) are :— 
a4 Pp 2: A 4 


1939 Total Basic Wage .. .. 79s. (including 5s. non-adjustable). 
1939-1949 Increase oF: .. 38s. by automatic adjustments (based on 
index). 


1946 Increase... ae oe 78. by Court interim award. 
Total Basic Wage from 1st May.1949 124s. (including 5s. non-adjustable). 


(5) While the index is compiled by the Statistician for general statistical purposes 
within the official definition, it originated in its present form from the recommendations 
of the Basic Wage Commission of 1920 and was adopted by the Court in 1934 as an 
instrument more suitable to the Court’s purposes than other indexes then available. 


(6) The ‘“‘C” Series Index has remained throughout an objective statistical index 
for measuring defined price variations. It has never been used as an instrument of 
administrative policy. 


Section (F)—Metuons sy Wace Prices Usep IN THE [INDEX ARE ASCERTAINED. 


The methods by which prices used in the “‘ C” Series Index are ascertained and the 
measures adopted to ensure their accuracy and comparability are briefly as follows :— 
(i) Representative and reputable retailers are selected for each city and town 
covered by the collection and each is required to furnish a return of prices 
monthly in respect of food and groceries aad quarterly in respect of other 
items. Prices for each item are obtained where practicable from about 
ten retailers in each of the capital cities, and from about five retailers in 

each of the provincial towns. 
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(ii) These returns are collected under authority of the Census and Statistics Act 
1905-1946 which requires that returns be supplied accurately and promptly 
and ensures that particulars supplied by individual retailers will not be 
divulged to competitors or to any other person or Government authority. 
Penalties are provided against failure to supply returns, against supplying 
false information, and against failure to answer truthfully any question 
asked by an authorized officer in respect of the contents of the return, 





(iii) The actual collection of returns is carried out by qualified Field Officers of 
the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics working under the 
supervision of the Statisticians of the respective States. These Field 
Officers have very wide powers of investigation, including entry of premises 
and inspection of goods, records, &c. 


(iv) The Field Officers not only receive and check returns but visit the retail shops 
concerned, whenever necessary, to verify returns. In respect of articles of 
clothing and the like where variation of quality may be considerable Field 
Officers are equipped with samples of the goods used for price comparisons. 
In such cases the Field Officers visit every retail informant at each quarterly 
collection and personally inspect the relevant goods and prices thereof. 


(v) Before each quarterly collection Supervising Field Officer review the whole 
of the items for which prices are collected after making extensive inquiries 
among manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers. These Supervising Field 
Officers periodically accompany Field Officers at their price collections 
and check their work. This not only ensures accuracy and assiduity but 
also that all Field Officers work on uniform lines and that, as far as care 
and effort can make it possible, prices for identical goods and quality will 
be recorded at all times and for all places. 


(vi) The list of items in the regimen and the standards thereof are revised from 
time to time to keep them in harmony with changing conditions. Where 
such changes become necessary suitable adjustment is made in computing 
the retail price index to ensure that it reflects changes in price with due 
precision and that it is not vitiated by the influence of other changes. 


(vii) Returns of rents for unfurnished houses of 4 and 5-rooms are made at the 
middle of each quarter by a representative number (ranging up to 30) of 
house agents in each city and town, for brick and wooden houses respectively, 
classified according to number of rooms. These returns show the weekly 
rental of a substantial number of individual houses each of which is selected 
by the Field Officer as suitable for inclusion in a sample designed to measure 
the quarterly ratio of change in weekly rentals. The aim is to measure 
variations which may be equivalent to change in price for a constant 
standard. The ratio of change is used to vary basic average rentals 
derived from the Census of 1933 and other records. Although expressed 
in money terms, the average rentals as published are essentially indexes. 
As such they do not necessarily indicate the average amount of rental 
actually paid for all rented houses, and still less do they indicate the rental 
at which vacant or new houses can be rented. 


Section (G)—Tue “C” Serres INDEX IN THE PFRIOD 1939-48. 


(1) Between the comprehensive revision of 1936 and the outbreak of war in 1939 
changes in conditions did not require any appreciable revision of the regimen or of the 
weights of items therein. The adjustments made in 1936 had brought the basis of the 
index up to date in the sense that it conformed reasonably closely to normal pre-war 
usage. 


(2) The position of the index in the period 1939-48 may best be considered in three 
phases :— 

(a) 1939-42.—Until 1942, conditions affecting the index were not greatly different 
from those obtaining in pre-war years. Scarcities and wide price dispersion 
began to appear in 1941 and 1942 and these affected the pattern of 
consumption. Nevertheless the index remained in this period virtually as 
representative of current conditions as it was of pre-war conditions. 
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(b) 1942-45.—This period was one of unprecedented abnormality due to such things 
as the introduction of coupon rationing, measures for standardizing some 
types of goods, price .ubsidies, price stabilization, scarcities of certain 
goods, total disappearance of others, erratic supply and changes in grade of 
goods. These things did not occur en bloc and conditions did not remain 
constant for long periods. Adjustments and re-adjustments of conditions 
recurred at short intervals throughout the period. It would have been 
impossible to measure relative current consumption of individual items at 
any given time, because conditions had changed again before the necessary 
data could be obtained. In this period the index was continued on its 
pre-war regimen. It could not have been based on a current regimen 

: with current weights and a change to a “ war-time ”’ regimen had little or 
nothing to recommend it because there was in fact no typical war-time 
regimen continuously representative of current conditions. 


(c) 1945-48.—This period also was entirely abnormal because it was a period 
of transition by successive changes out of the abnormal conditions that 
existed at the end of the war in 1945, toward a post-war normal as war-time 
controls and measures were lifted or varied. Furthermore, demobilization 
extended from 1945 through 1946 and the resultant re-equipping of 
ex-servicemen with civilian requirements introduced a new disturbance into 
the pattern of consumption which continued through 1947. It was not 
until after the abolition of most coupon rationing and the discontinuance 
of most price subsidies in the latter part of 1948 that consumer habits 
could commence to settle down to normal usage. In principle the statements 
made in the latter half of the preceding sub-section (6) applied also in the 


period 1945-48. 


(3) Some adaptations were however made in the “C”’ Series Index to meet special 
circumstances. Where necessary, new grades, qualities or types of articles were 
substituted for those formerly used as indicators of changes in price. ‘This applied more 
particularly to the clothing, household drapery and household utensils sections of the 
index. Substitutions of similar kind had been necessary at times under normal conditions 
in order to meet changes of fashion and usage. No change of principle was involved 
but the necessity for such substitutions arose more frequently between 1943 and 1948 
than formerly. Care was taken to ensure that only price variations were measured. 


These adaptations continue as and when necessary because it is still an open question 
as to whether and how far the post-war normal will differ from pre-war normal. 


(4) So far as the ‘‘C” Series Index is concerned the difficulties created by coupon 
rationing, price subsidies, price stabilization, standardization and the like virtually 
ended toward the end of 1948. Their effects were therefore upon the past course of the 
index. Apart from the transitional aftermath now passing, they do not affect the 
present position of the index nor can they affect its future trend. 


(5) In so far as the past is of any relevancy for present purposes two main aspects 
may be considered briefly :— 


(a) The Alternatives to Keeping the “‘C” Series Index on its Pre-war Regimen during the 
Years 1942-48. 


Conceivable alternatives were (a) to construct temporary indexes or (b) to revise the 
basis of the ‘‘C”’ Series Index. Both matters were continuously under review by the 
Statistician from 1943 onward although he received no official request for a temporary 
index nor for revision of the ‘“‘C”’ Series Index. It has already been indicated that in 
the circumstances prevailing from 1943 to 1948 no single war-time index and no single 
temporary post-war index could have been either continuously or precisely representative. 
A series of indexes on different bases could perhaps have been linked together, but their 
structure and the results derived from them would have rested largely on judgment 
and conjecture. Similarly, if the ‘‘C’”’ Series Index itself had been reconstructed, the 
resultant changes in the index would have been so extensive as virtually to create a new 
index which would not have been continuously comparable wit! the “ C”’ Series Index 


either as compiled pre-war or as it is likely to be compiled in post-war years. Furthermore, 
such changes in the index would have had to be repeated at short intervals, virtually 
destroying the index as an instrument for measuring price changes on any continuous 
basis. | 
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Inquiry showed that even if changes were desirable, additional items could not be 
added to the index to link with the pre-war period because sufficient reliable pre-war 
prices could not be obtained by retrospective inquiry. Repeated examinations by the 
Statistician of the changing aspects of the matter led to the conclusions— 


(i) that it was desirable to continue the ‘‘ C”’ Series Index substantially on its 
pre-war regimen in order to ensure continuity of comparison of price 
movements on a clearly-defined basis ; 


(ii) that it was impossible to reconstruct the “‘C” Series Index to take account 
of recurrent temporary departures from normal consumption. 


Some other countries have pursued different courses with respect to their retail 
price index :— 


In the United Kingdom the retail price index was kept on its 1914 base until 1947 
when it was reconstructed as from rst July, 1947, on a broader regimen weighted in 
accordance with the adjusted results of a pre-war (1937-38) survey of household budgets. 
The new index is not however comparable with the old and there is a break of continuity 
in retail price index series. In New Zealand the pre-war retail price index was retained 
until January, 1943, when it. was replaced by a temporary war-time index. ‘This latter 
has now been replaced by a new consumer retail price index as from March, 1949. Neither 
of these indexes is comparable with the other and there are two breaks of continuity in — 
price index series. 


yY 99 


(b) The Degree of Accuracy with which the “C” Series Index Measured Changes in the 
Relevant Retail Price Level During the Years 1939-48. 


Objective examination of this matter should have regard firstly to available facts 
and tne official definition of the index. A conje tural approach has inherent defects 
since it is speculative. Because of the association of the index with wages, conjecture 
tends to concentrate on factors which might render the index “ conservative ”’ to the 
exclusion of some more or less obvious things which tend to make the index the reverse 
of ‘‘ conservative ’’. These more or less obvious things are referred to first in this 
memorandum because they have some definite factual basis. Considerations with 
opposite or mixed implications are then briefly mentioned. A great deal of space would 
be required to discuss the probabilities and possibilities of this very involved matter. 


It is commonly accepted among statisticians that any retail price index with a fixed 
regimen tends to exaggerate the rise in prices over periods in which prices rise substantially 
and in which consumption shows marked changes. The reason is that, when possible, 
ecnsumer buying transfers to goods whose prices rise least. ‘There was some scope for 
the operation of this principle to affect the index in the past ten years. Moreover, from 
1942 to 1948 rationing had the effect of substantially reducing consumption of major 
items such as clothing, household drapery, household utensils and beef whose prices had 
risen far more than the average rise of the index or section of the index to which they 
belonged. 


In the course of investigations in 1943 a “trial” index was constructed by the 
Statistician taking into account those things readily susceptible of calculation. For this 
purpose use was made of a regimen in which items and weights of the “‘ C’’ Series Index 
were approximately adjusted in accordance with ration scales and the more obvious 
war-time scarcities affecting items in the index. In this experiment the following 
adjustments were made :— 

(a) rice, sago, canned salmon, and all cuts of pork were omitted, since they were 
virtually unavailable to civilian consumers in 1943; 

(b) the weights for tea, sugar and butter were reduced by 20 per cent., roughly 
in proportion to the reduction enforced by the food ration scales ; 

(c) the weights of dried and canned fruits were reduced by 25 per cent., cheese 
by 33.3 per cent., bacon by 50 per cent., and cuts of beef and sausages by 
66.6 per cent. in accordance with the reduced quantities available to 
civilian consumers ; 


(d) the weight for mutton, on the other hand, was increased by 25 per cent. ; 


(e) the weight of the clothing group was reduced by 33.3 per cent., of household 
drapery and utensils hy 50 per cent. and the allowance for smoking by 10 
per cent. in accordance with rationed scales or estimated cuts in supplies. 
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For purposes of illustration only, the “ trial ’’ index on this basis has now been 
calculated for September Quarter of each year 1939 to 1948 and compared with the “ C ” 


Series Index, taking the “‘C” Series figure of 933 in September Quarter, 1939 as- base 
in both cases :— 


Retail Price Indexes (Sydney).—‘* C’”’ Series Index Compared with War-time “ Trial ” 
Index. 


(Base 1923-27 = 1,000.) 














(1) | (2) (3) | (4) 
: oe Or series | War-time “ Trial” | iXcess 2 
ee et UBT UCT Index. i | Index. | Over (3). 
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1946 - - en 1167 1118 | 49 
1947 oe ae oo | I218 II7I | 47 
1945 ae ae ser 1337 1277-7 60 
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The regimen and weights of the War-time “ Trial’? Index did not continue to be 
representative from 1939 to 1948 and the weights used were mere approximations. 
The “ trial”? index by itself had no validity except as indicating that, considering those 
particular war-time changes in isolation from all other war-time changes, the “ C”’ 
Series Index might appear to exaggerate the rise in retail prices. 


But there were many other war-time changes. For instance, scarcities and food 
rationing caused consumers to seek plentiful or unrationed foods. These may or may 
not have been intrinsically dearer. It is clear, however, that some unrationed foods, 
notably fruit and vegetables, had risen much more in price than had foods within the 
index. It was also evident at one stage for Sydney that consumption of bread, which 
was unrationed and whicb is included in the index, had increased and that its price had 
falien slightly in consequence of zoning of deliveries. But these were only incidents in 
a very complicated situation. Many miscellanea not included in the index had shown 
varying price rises, sometimes less than the average of the index, sometimes more. In 
addition the price aspect of rents and of housing became complicated. After weighing 
these matters the Statistician concluded that for statistical purposes the ‘“‘ ©” Series 
Index on its pre-war regimen and weights was sufficiently reliable in terms of the official 
definition, of the index, under the highly abnormal conditions of the times. If the 
Statistician had arrived at any other conclusion he would have published interpretative 
comment on the index and in either case the public, including the Court, employers 
and employees, would have been made aware thereof. 


(6) Various aspects of the index were the subject of personal discussion between the 
Statistician and the A.C.T.U. Executive at the Trades Hall, Melbourne, in 1944 and 
the A.C.T.U. Congress at the Trades Hall, Sydney, in June, 1945. As Annexure (1) 
hereto shows, the following written statements given to the latter body set out the then 
conclusions of the Statistician :— 


“The matter is too involved and indeterminate to warrant any very definite 
opinion except that if the “‘C”’ Series Index were reconstructed to reflect all 
measurable war-time changes the reconstructed index would probably show 
about the same degree of rise over the war years as does the “‘ C’”’ Series Index 
on its present regimen. I hope to be able to publish something on this a 
little later on’’. (See Annexure (1), page 181.) 
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Actually it was found impossible to publish any detailed or conclusive document 
because of the great array of matters that would have arisen capable only of conjectural 
answers. The general attitude of the Statistician was stated as follows to the A.C.T.U. 
Congress at that time :— 


‘‘ The present index measures retail price changes on a clearly defined and 
specific basis. The index has heen continued in use by the Court and the parties 
to basic wage proceedings with a full knowledge of what that basis is. It is quite 
competent for the parties to apply for and for the Court to approve some other 
basis. If that is done the Statistician will prepare the necessary data on the new 
basis’. (See Ann>xure (I), page 179.) 


Section (H)—PreEsENT Postrrion IN ReGarD TO INDEX. 


(1) From the standpcint of the index it appeared early last year that the recurrent 
disturbances of the war period ani of the post-war period were coming to an end and 
it was then thought that probably some time in 1949, consumption habits of the population 
would begin to settle down toward a post-war normal. In anticipation of this, action 
was instituted by the Statistician about the middle of 1948 to gather data upon which 
to base consideration of the nature and extent of any revision that might be needed in 
the index on a return to normal conditions. This action coincided with the virtual 
abolition of coupon rationing which now applies only to tea and butter. 


(2) Specific measures taken by the Statistician, and the results, are briefly as 
follows :— 

(a) As from April, 1948, when price control of lamb ended, monthly prices of lamb 
were regularly examined. The preliminary indication is that retail prices 
of lamb have varied in much the same wav as those of mutton over the 
past year. The fact that prices of lamb are higher than those of mutton 
is not relevant to the measurement of price variations. 


(b) As from September Quarter, 1948, prices were collected in respect of about 
too “‘ extra’ items, i.e., items not already included in the “C”’ Series 
Index. A list of these is attached hereto. (Annexure (2).) 

The preliminary indication to March Quarter, 1949, is that, including 
prices of ‘‘ extra’”’ items, the food and groceries group would have risen 
less, and the clothing group more, than the corresponding group in the 
“©” Series Index. The net difference to date is not great and not 
significant either way, because of the shortness and abnormality of the 
period covered. Collection of prices of “ extra” items is continuing. 


(c) The scope of annual estimates of food consumption was enlarged. A report 
for 1947-48 has been published and from this it appears that there has 
evidently been a substantial rise in the consumption of milk and eggs. 
This and certain contra changes evident may have been due directly or 
indirectly to rationing. The report for 1948-49 when available will relate 
to a more normal period in regard to food consumption. 


(d) Data were gathered as to quarterly production of certain major articles of 
clothing and footwear in 1947 and 1948, so far as available from depart- 
mental sources, and arrangements are in hand to continue these as a 
regular statistical collection where possible. It is as yet too early to indicate 
what lasting changes have occurred. 


(ec) A Census of 130,000 retail establishments was undertaken in September, 1948, 
partly to establish statistics of retail trade and partly to give a general 
indication of the relative magnitude of consumer expenditures on the main 
groups of items and on services, such as hairdressing, shoe repairs, &c. 
A copy of the form used is attached hereto marked “ Annexure (3)”’. 
The tabulation of the results obtained is almost completed. 


(}) Provision was made for a special analysis of data as to houses and rents 
gathered at the Census of 1947 and separate action taken to analyse rental 
data in respect of Governmental houses constructed in recent years both 
before and since the Census. Both investigations are continuing. 


(3) Endeavours are being made to have the foregoing and other relevant information 
sufficiently complete for preliminary consideration by the Conference of Commonwealth 
and State Statisticians at the end of August, 1949. But such parts as are available will 
be produced to the Court if desired. At the present stage it is piecemeal in character. 
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(4) Consideration has been given by the Statistician to the collection of household 
budgets but it is evident that they would be abnormal at this stage and any such 
collection should be spread over a year. Under any conditions, measures of a special 
order will be needed to obtain enough reliable data from this source to be of practical 
use. It is possible that data referred to under 2 (c), (d), (e) and (f) above, supplemented 
from other sources, will prove to be more serviceable than household budgets. 


(5) Over the past year analysis has been made of prices of grades and types of certain 
articles in the index, other than the grade or type customarily used as representative. 
Where necessary, prices of additional grades have been collected to ensure that the 
average prices used in the index for such articles are representative of the relevant 
buying range. Popular demand has latterly tended to shift to grades of goods superior 
to those purchased in pre-war years. 


(6) Various new factors have created new transitional difficulties in compiling the 
index in 1948-49 and the existence of these affects the timing of any projected revision 
of the index. The recent accelerating rise in prices raised the index (Six Capitals) by 
27 points in 1946, 65 points in 1947, 120 points in 1948 and by 23 points in the March 
Quarter of 1949. This rapid rise is continuing and is characterized by an abnormal 
spread of prices of some goods formerly subsidized and of “ old” stock and “ new” 
stock of clothing. In order to keep the index representative, Field Officers have been 
instructed to collect prices on the basis of whatever stock of relevant standard appears 
to predominate in individual shops at the time of their collection. It was decided not 
to adhere wholly to old stocks or wholly to new stocks. Transitional price dispersion 
has appeared in a new form. Some items of food and groceries formerly stabilized 
have recently shown a substantial rise in price, more rapid than the rise in clothing and 
miscellaneous items. This is a reversal of war-time experience. The following 
comparison shows recent trends in broad outline :— 


“CO” Series Retail Price Index (Six Capital Cities)—Percentage Rise in Group Aggregates. 
(June Quarter, 1948 to March Quarter, 1949.) 
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The spread of individual prices is much wider than that of the group and this new 
and marked dispersion will almost inevitably react, at least temporarily, upon the 


disposition of consumer expenditures during 1949. It cannot be assumed that the position 
will not then change again. 


Two other special instances may be mentioned :—Prices of fresh fruit and vegetables 
still show more than their usual abnormality but an approximate index indicates that, 
in Sydney, prices of vegetables were relatively lower in March Quarter, 1949 than a year 
previously. Rents of pre-war houses still show little or no variations because of controls. 
But the rentals of new houses built for letting since 1945 are on a substantially higher 
plane than those of comparable older houses. Although these are not yet sufficiently 
numerous to affect general averages very appreciably, the wide disparity creates an acute 
problem for solution in relation to rentals in the index. 


(7) The present transitional period may be expected to last at all events for the next 
few quarters and to cause acute difficulties in collection of price data and construction 
of the index during 1949. This is inherent in prevailing conditions. The difficulties 
would be intensified by attempting to alter the basis or extend the coverage of the index 
at this present juncture. No form of revision of the index could make it possible to 
secure better average prices than those now obtained for those important items whose 
prices are dispersed over a wide range in neighbouring shops and sometimes within 
individual shops. Reliable and representative prices are of greater moment at this 
juncture than revision of the index, and attention is being concentrated on the 
problems of price collection. 
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(8) Tbe present needs and emergencies might be more fully met if additional trained 
staff could be obtained for extension of the work of price collection in the field. But it 
is unlikely that investigation by any other method could produce results reliably and 
promptly. For instance, an inquiry through sworn evidence of witnesses, however 
expedited, would probably produce information that would be out of date before it 
could be applied in practice. The time element is all important under rapidly changing 
conditions. 


(9) To date there is no reason to believe that the ‘‘ C ”’ Series Index is not reasonably 
reliable in total for its defined purpose and on its specific basis, despite the temporary 
abnormalities mentioned. Subject to careful consideration of any new matter arising 
before the Court the Statistician deems it advisable to continue the ‘‘ C’’ Series Index 
on its present basis during 1949, concurrently recording prices of ‘‘ extra’”’ items and 
investigating the need for post-war revision of the index. But any computations or 
revisions which the Court may request in regard to the Court Index will be made. The 
Statistician is always prepared to supply any relevant information that is in his possession 
with respect to the “C” Series Index, as exemplified by the annexed copy of written 
answers given to questions asked by the A.C.T.U. Congress and its members in June, 1945. 


(10) This present memorandum is introductory in character. A very lengthy 
statement would be necessary to deal fully with the subjects set out herein and with the 
many statistical issues that are not mentioned. If desired, a further memorandum will 
be prepared on specified matters. 
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REPLIES BY ACTING COMMONWEALTH STATISTICIAN TO QUESTIONS 
ASKED BY DELEGATES, A.C.T.U. CONGRESS, SYDNEY, JUNE, 1945. 


(N.B.—These answers are reprinted exactly as originally given, except for minor 
verbal changes in a few places. These changes are indicated by a light line drawn through 
the word or words originally used and the substitution in brackets after such word of 
the amendment now made. These minor amendments are intended to avoid ambiguity 
or misconception in the answers originally prepared.) 


Question (1).—Mr. Clarey’s request for a general statement as to Fruit and Vegetables 
in relation to the index. 


Answer.—Fresh fruit and vegetables (other than potatoes and onions) are excluded 
from the regimen of the “‘C”’ Series Retail Price Index because— 

(a) it has been well-nigh impossible to obtain accurate comparable average prices 
for them ; 

(b) relatively few items of fresh fruit and vegetables are obtainable at any one 
place throughout the year and still fewer are obtainable throughout the 
vear throughout Australia ; 

(c) even in normal times supplies and prices of fresh fruit and vegetables fluctuate 
up and down so very widely and so very rapidly that their aggregate 
variation can be measured only approximately ; 

(d) comprehensive information as to prices of these items over a term of years 
has not been collected anywhere in Australia (so far as I am aware) except 
for Sydney and for one retail market in Melbourne. 


The foregoing reasons have hitherto rendered it impracticable, and undesirable from 
the purely statistical angle, to include fresh fruit and vegetables in the index. 


But such statistical considerations are not a barrier to the collection of prices and 
the compilation of an approximate index of prices of fruit and vegetables. Last year 
I compiled a monthly index of retail prices of vegetables for Sydney (1938-1944) and 
this will be published as soon as I am satisfied that it contains no serious remediable 
defect. The same applies to a less comprehensive index as to fruit and vegetables for 
one retail market in Melbourne. More recently Mr. Lindsay, Research Officer of the 
Labour Council, Sydney, has compiled an index of wholesale prices of fruit and vegetables, 
Sydney. The techniques employed by these indexes (in an attempt to solve the problems 
of price measurement peculiar to fruit and vegetables) differ from the technique of the 
“©” Series. Each of the three indexes has a special experimental technique of its own. 
The results are expressed in monthly (or quarterly) averages on the basis of corresponding 
month (or quarter) and they could not in their present form be incorporated directly 
into the ‘“‘C’”’ Series Index to form one composite index. 


The position then is— 


(i) that certain approximate data are available as to the course of prices of fruit 
and vegetables for recent vears ; 


(ii) that the Statistician cannot of his own initiative make an¥ (this major) 
adjustment to the ‘‘ C ” Series Index as used by Courts for wage adjustment ; 


(iii) that if the unicns or any authority desires variation in prices of fruit and 
vegetables to be taken into account in adjusting wages for price variations, 
they can apply to the Court, when the Statistician will doubtless be asked 
to produce data and the Court will decide upon a basis (the question). 


I should add that, although it is likely to be impossible to effect the same type of 
automatic quarterly adjustments for fruit and vegetables as is effected for items in the 
““C” Series Index, I see no reason why some periodical system of adjustment cannot 
be devised in respect of variations in prices of fruit and vegetables. The Court could 
(for instance) do this, on data produced by the Statistician, at chosen intervals by making 
a special allowance when converting “‘C”’ Series into Court Series Index. If such a 
course is adopted, it would then be necessary to arrange for prices of fruit and vegetables 
to be compiled regularly throughout Australia. This could be done if the Government 
authorized me to engage one additional Field Officer in each State for the purpose. 


Since 1942 retail prices of fresh fruit and vegetables (other than potatoes and onions) 
have risen considerably more in price than the average rise of items in the “C ” Series 
Imex. For places for which I have data this rise has fluctuated seasonally between 
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50 per cent. and 200 per cent. It may be true that over the whole period the rise in prices 
of fruit and vegetables has averaged 100 percent. Assessment of the degree of rise depends 
on assessment of pre-war normal. I have no firm opinion on the matter and it is not 
capable of exact statistical measurement. It is, however, well worthy of further 
examination. 


I agree with the contention that if fruit and vegetables could have been ineluded in 
the ** C” Series Retail Price Index, the resultant index (with pre-war weights and regimen) 
would have shown a. greater war-time rise than does the index in its present form. 


It is necessary to add that this war-time rise in this important item, which is not 
included in the index, is only one of a number of major war-time changes affecting the 
index. The present index measures retail price changes on a clearly defined and specific 
basis. The index has been continued in use by the Court and the parties to basic wage 
proceedings with a full knowledge of what that basis is. It is quite competent for the 
parties to apply for and for the Court to approve some other basis. If that is done 
the Statistician will prepare the necessary data on the new basis. | 


[((a) Notre.—This matter was further referred to in Section G of the Statistician’s 
memorandum of June, 1949, tendered as evidence before the Commonwealth Arbitration 
Jourt and reprinted herein. It was also mentioned in the Judgment of Dunphy J. on 
12th October, 1951, the relevant extract from which is included herein.] 








Question (2).—Mr. Clarey’s request for a general statement as to Rents. 


Answer.—(a) It has long been the practice, for retail price index purposes, to take 
fluctuations in rents of 4 and 5 roomed houses as indicative of the fluctuations in cost 
of housing in the price sense. 


In pre-war vears ! think that this ways generally accepted without serious question. 
But during the past few years of acute house shortage, conditions have altered. It is 
believed that (notwithstanding rent controls) rents of flats, rooms, &c., have risen more 
than house rents. 


If it is desired to have a wider coverage than house rents to represent housing in the 
index, it would be desirable to embrace not only fluctuations in rents of houses, flats and 
rooms but also fluctuations in weekly payments (exclusive of principal but inclusive of 
rates, taxes, repairs, &c.) of instalment purchase houses which are a substantial 
proportion of all houses. 


Additional officers would be required to collect the data in respect of housing other 
than rented houses, but it could be done. The Arbitration Court would decide which 
index it would use in the event of there being any difference. 

(6) There are two separate figures as to rents compiled by the Statistician :— 

(i) the “‘ average rent’ published quarterly ; 
(ii) average of rents sce paid as shown by a Census. 


(i) The “average rent” published quarterly is not necessarily the average rent 
actually paid for all oceupied houses of 4 and 5 rooms. In 1933 # es, because + (such 
an actual average rent) was derived from a census of all houses. Since 1933 it has 
been increased only in proportion to the rise in rents of a representative sample of 
houses taking into account the same houses from quarter to quarter. New houses are 
brought into the sample from time to time but only in respect of fluctuations in their 
rent subsequent to their introduction into the sample. The ‘‘ average rent” as published 
therefore is intended to represent the average rent actually paid for relevant houses 
in 1933 plus the “price”? element of subsequent increase in rents. Where there has been 
an appreciable proportion of new houses (built since 1933) let at weekly rents higher 
than the average of the sample houses, a Census would show that the average of rents 
now actually paid for all houses is higher than the “‘ average rents ’’ published quarterly 
by the Statistician. The reason is that the “‘ average rent’’ as published quarterly 


is really a price index of rents (expressed in pence) and does not purport to be an average 
of all rents paid for relevant houses. Its purpose is to show the trend of rents of 
substantially constant average “ quality ” houses ; it excludes rises in average weekly 
rents actually paid where such rises are due to a rise in standard or quality of housing. 
Only changes in rents in the “ price”’ sense are relevant to the price index. It is a 
matter for the Court to determine the ameunt (question) of adjustment to be made in 
wages on account of a rise in rents actually being paid. 
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(ii) The “average of rents actually paid” at the present time could only be 
determined authoritatively at the census of houses and the war has delayed the normal 
Census. Endeavour has been made, without success, to arrange a quasi-Census. 
Consideration is now being given to a test by sampling but the matter presents acute 
difficulties and the method may not be entirely reliable. 


The contention that ‘‘ the rent in the index is too low” is based on the mistaken 
belief that the average used by the Statistician is also used by the Court in determining 
the amount of basic wage. In fact only the fluctuations in the rents recorded by the 
Statistician affect the basic wage and those fluctuations only affect the automatic 
adjustments based on the index. For example, the “ average rent’ as published for 
Sydney over a period of years has risen from 20s. to about 24s. per week. It would 
have made no appreciable difference to the basic wage if it had risen from 25s. to 30s. 
over that period. The proportionate rise is the same in both cases (20 per cent.). 


It is recognized, however, that information as to the exact rise in average of all 
(relevant) house rents actually paid is of considerable importance and up-to-date informa- 
tion will be obtained as soon as it is possible to secure authority for a Census or 
quasi-Census. 


[ (6) Norr.—A considerable volume of data as to rents actually being paid was 
collected at the Census of 1947 and the factual background of the position was set out 
in the memorandum presented in evidence by the Acting Commonwealth Statistician in 
1949 and reprinted herein. ] 





Question (3).—Mr. T. Wright, Room 70, Trades Hall, Sydney. 


Question (a).—Isn’t it a fact that the prices of fruit and vegetables which are excluded 
from the index, have risen more than the regimen items, and that this factor if considered 
alone tends to depreciate the purchasing power of the workers’ wage ? Does the exclusion 
of fresh fish have the same effect ? 


Answer.—Prices of fruit, vegetables and fish excluded from the index have, since 
1942, risen more in price than items in the index. 


This is one of several special war-time factors temporarily affecting the index as a 
measure of retail price variations under war conditions and I think it unsound to consider 
the effect of only one such factor in appraising the purchasing power of wages in war-time. 


Question (b).—It has been claimed that the fact that fresh fruit and vegetables, which 
have risen greatly in price, are excluded from the index is balanced by the fact that 
clothing is over-weighted in the index, due to its weight not being reduced in accordance 
with rationing. 


Do you claim that the purchasing power of the basic wage, therefore, remains 
constant ? And that, therefore, the reduced amount of clothing now bought is offset 
by increased purchases of other consumption goods, or increased saving by the basic 
wage-earner ? 


Answer.—I have not expressed any opinion as to whether the purchasing power of 
the basic wage has remained constant in war-time. A“ parity ’ wage has been calculated 
by applying the “‘ C ”’ Series Index to basic wages of some earlier years. This, however, 
must be read in the light of the fact that the “C” Series Index has been maintained 
on its pre-war regimen with pre-war weights. Its “ weights” do not take into account 
marked changes in consumption occasioned by rationing and scarcities nor the abnormal 
spread of prices of goods not included in the index. 


I do not claim that the purchasing power of the basic wage has remained constant 
over the war period. Having regard to the pronounced and frequent variations in 
supplies of goods available and the very marked dispersion of prices, J think it impossible 
for anybody to determine that matter conclusively. 


The matter is further complicated by substitutions of available goods for those 
unavailable or scarce, but I think that very.broadly the upshot has been along the lines 
indicated in the final part of your question. 
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The matter is too involved and indeterminate to warrant any very definite opinion 
except that if the “C” Series were reconstructed to reflect all measurable war-time 
changes the reconstructed index would probably show about the same degree of rise 
over the war years as does the ‘‘ C”’ Series Index on its present regimen. I hope to be 
able to publish something on this a little later on. 


[ (¢) Nore.—This matter was subsequently examined and the factual background of 
the position was set out in the memorandum presented in evidence by the Acting 
Commonwealth Statistician in 1949 and reprinted herein. ] 


Question (c).—Isn’t it a fact that many people are forced to board and live in rooms 
and furnished rooms and pay more than the pegged rents? Isn’t it a fact that this is 
not taken into account in making basic wage adjustment ? 


Answer.—I do not know the facts as to the first part of the question. Rates charged 
for board and lodging are not reflected in the “‘C”’ Series Index. If adjustment to the 
basic wage is desired on the grounds indicated it would be necessary to get an assessment 
made by the Court on evidence adduced. It would be impossible now to collect 
retrospective data for index purposes. 


(Juestion (d).—From how many agents and in how many and what localities do you 
get rent quotes ? Are the agents’ figures checked by visits to houses from time to time ? 
Could you publish these rent figures according to localities ? 


Answer.—-In Sydney data as to rents are obtained from 25 representative agents 
covering practically all suburbs. I have not got corresponding information in Sydney 
for other capitals but can supply it from Canberra if desired. Agents’ figures are checked 
every quarter by personal visit of the Field Officer to the agent and when deemed necessary 
by visits to houses. 


It would be a heavy task to dissect into suburban localities the thousands of rentals 
collected by capital citics and the 24 towns. 


Question (e).—Doesn’t the purchasing power of the basic wage fall because of the 
fact that the prosperity loading of 6s. given by the Court in 1937 is not adjusted to the 
price rises since then ? , 


Answer.—The purchasing power of the 6s. prosperity loading is now less than it was _ 
when granted in 1937. The Court then made it non-adjustable. 


Question (f).—Have not flats, which are not included in 4 and 5-roomed houses, risen 
in rent more than your 4 and 5-roomed houses in the last few years? Doesn’t the fact 
that the average rent, of your 4 and 5-roomed houses in Sydney, is only 24s., indicate 
that these are older houses in the main? MHaven’t the rents of newer houses and flats 
increased by more than the older type of house over years because of the deterioration 
of the latter, and of the deterioration as residential areas of the suburbs in which they 
exist ? 

Answer.—I do not know the facts as to the rentals of flats. The fact that the 
“ average rent’ as published for 4 and 5-roomed houses in Sydney is approximately 
248. per week does not indicate that it includes older houses in the main. Rentals are 
obtained from a due proportion of new houses for purposes of measuring fluctuations in 
rents. The actual average rent of the houses for which rents are recorded is considerably 
higher than 24s. and I can supply this on my return to Canberra if desired. The figure 
of 24s. is not the actual average of all rents paid for houses of 4 and 5 rooms. It is 
probably less than that average. See answer herewith given to question on rents by 
Mr. Clarey. If the rents of new houses have increased more than the rents of older houses, 
the fact would be reflected in our sample of houses. There are, however, some very 
involved problems in this connexion and I shall be glad if you would write to me as to 
the points you have in mind. 


Question (4).—Mr. E. Thornton. 


Question (a).—Is it true that the ‘“‘ C ”’ Series Retail Price Index was not constructed 
with the purpose of adjusting wages and the Court uses this index as a matter of 
expediency as no “ cost of living ”’ index is compiled by any authority and no different 


retail price index is available ? 
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Answer.—The “C” Series Index was constructed in 1921 (as the result of a 
recommendation by the Royal Commission on the Basic Wage of 1920) to provide a 
more suitable instrument than was then available for periodical adjustment of the basic 
wage for price changes. 

The Court adopted the ““C” Series for wage adjustment purposes by deliberate 
judgment in 1934. At that time the old “‘ A” Series Index (food, groceries and rent) 
was showing a steeper decline than the “ All Items ’’ C Series Index. The Court required 
a price index, not an index that would measure both changes in price and changes in 
standard of living. I do not see how any one quarterly index could measure both of those 
changes. 

The Court’s practice is to consider (every three years or so) evidence of change in 
cost of living due to change in standard of living. It does not rely on the index in this 
connexion since it uses the index only as a price index. 


Two retail prices indexes are at present available—the “‘B”’ Series and the “(” 
Series. Others could be compiled if required. 


Question (b).—To what extent has the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration directed that alterations be made to the regimen upon which the “ C”’ series 
retail price index is based ? 


Answer.—The Court has not at any time directed that any alterations be made in 
the regimen of the “C”’ Series Index nor in its method of construction. My impression 
is that the Court would not move in the matter without hearing representatives of 
employers and employees, and probably only then on an application made by either 
employers or employees. 


Question (5).—Mr. M. H. Bray, F.E.D. & F.A. 


Question (a).—Why is it that items such as fresh fruit and vegetables, fresh fish, small 
goods, confectionery, hairdressing, &c., are excluded when the index is being fixed, as 
workers and their families consider that these items are necessary for inclusion, as quite 
a percentage of their wages are used in the purchase of these excluded items and are 


required for people to keep free from sickness, especially in the case of fruit, vegetables 
and fish ? 


Answer.—As to fresh fruit and vegetables see answer to Chairman’s question. As 
to fresh fish, the difficulties are much the same (though less in degree) 


As to small goods, confectionery and other minor commodities, expenditure on these 
items is small in relation to the total expenditure on all items in the index. Inclusion 
of them would make no significant difference to the rise and fall of the index unless 
their prices rose or fell very much more than the rise and fall in prices of the major items 
which are in the index. Investigation over the war period shows that prices of these 
minor excluded items taken together varied in much the same degree as the prices of 
items in the index. To include them might have psychological value but it would make 
very little if any practical difference to the trend of the index. 


I see no reason why hairdressing should not be included if desired. 


The fact that minor items are not included in the index does not mean that the basic 
wage does not include provision for them. Neither the regimen of the index nor the cost 
of items in it affect the amount of basic wage fixed by the Court. 


As explained orally, the index must be compiled within two weeks of the end of the 
quarter to which it relates in order that wages may be adjusted promptly for price 
changes. Any large addition to the number of minor items in the index would tend to 
delay the index. 


Question (b).—What steps would be necessary to have them included in the preparation 
of the index ? 


Answer.—I would suggest that, before any proposal is made to include additional 
items in the index, representatives of the A.C.T.U. confer with the Statistician and his 
officers ; that they then decide what additional items they desire to be included and 
make an application to the Court seeking its concurrence. The Statistician can prepare 
any index that is practicable and is desired, but the Court alone decides what index (if 
any) it will use for automatic wage adjustment. 
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Question (a).—Whilst it is recognized that the Index is a “ price ”’ index rather than 
a “ cost of living ’’ index, is it known to the Statistician’s Office that it is used by the 
Court as the latter ? 


Answer.—No. The Court refers to the index as a “‘ cost of living’’ index and to 
automatic wage adjustments based on the index as “ cost of living variations’’. But 
it uses the phrase in the narrow sense of ‘‘ price’ and, in fact, applies the index as a 
price index and not as a “ cost of living’ index. If it is felt that there is doubt about 
this, I am prepared to give evidence if called. 


Question (b).—Prices are based on “‘ mass’ usage rather than on “ family ” usage. 
(Thus, when, on one occasion, potatoes fell from £10 to £2 per ton a reduction of 2s. was 
made in the basic wage, when the average family did not use 2s. worth of potatoes.) 


Had the Statistician ever considered putting out an alternative Index on a ‘‘ family ” 
usage basis; or would they be prepared to so consider ? 


Answer.—lI think that this refers to something reported in the Melbourne press about 
ten years ago. [I will look up the facts and advise Mr. Turner. A fall from £10 to £2 
in price of potatoes alone would not cause a fall of 2s. in the wage. Until the retail 
price of potatoes was stabilized in 1943, their wide fluctuations caused erratic and 
possibly disproportionate ups and downs in the index. Although this worked both 
ways (rise and fall) it was vexatious. 


In a sense the index at present is on a family wage basis—at least in part. If 
Mr. Turner will send me an outline of his suggestion I will be glad to consider it and 
advise him. 


Question (7).—Mr. J. Comerford (Northern Miners). 
Question.—What is the effect of overseas price factors upon the index ? 


A nswer.—Oversea prices affect the index in two ways (a) through fluctuations of prices 
of imported goods and materials—for example, tea, kerosene, cotton and artificial silk 
goods and tobacco; (>) through fluctuations in oversea prices of goods and materials 
largely exported—for example, flour, butter, meat, wool. At present the government 
modifies fluctuations in prices of imported goods and materials by subsidies and of 
exported goods by “ home consumption prices ”’ and stabilized prices. I cannot tell the 
exact effect of oversea prices on the index, but if Mr. Comerford cares to write and explain 
his question fully [ will endeavour to supply the information. 


Question (8).—Mr. Scott (Engine Drivers’ Union). 


Question.—ls the Statistician at liberty to disclose where his figures on a particular 
commodity price have been secured and, if not, why not ? 


Answer.—The Commonwealth Census and Statistics Act forbids the Statistician and 
his officers to divulge any of the contents of any individual return supplied to him. This 
applies to returns of all kinds obtained under the Act and includes the names of individual 
persons from whom particular returns are obtained. The Act recognizes the right of the 
individual to privacy as regards his personal and business affairs. 


In order that the prices collected and the index may be truly representative of price 
changes, it is necessary that traders from whom returns are obtained be in exactly the 
same circumstances as other traders. If their names were known they might be subjected 
to special individual surveillance (either officially or by other employers or employees). 
In that case they would cease to be truly representative. Traders who supply returns 
must be safeguarded against risk of anything savouring of victimization. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
THe “C” Serres Reran, Prick INDEx—continued. 


Anuexure (1) continued. 
Question (9).—Mr. Callard (Clothing and Allied Trades). 


Question.—Does your department take into consideration the quality of goods in 
war time, that is, the poor quality of materials (cotton and woollens) imported and 
locally made? These materials are being made into shirts, underclothing and male 
and female outer garments. The lack of skilled operatives, the using of green labour, 
the greater amount of work given outdoor, and the lack of skilled supervision, are 
responsible for the garments wearing out quicker. Lack of good craftsmanship causes 
garments to fall to pieces quicker, and get out of shape. There is also lack of decent 
standards of sizes. 


Answer.—The retail prices used in the index are those of a specified standard of 
quality verified where necessary, by means of actual samples. These ‘“ standards ”’ 
relate to typical goods in general demand. As explained in answer to question 10 
herewith, trained Field Officers actually examine the goods in the shops every quarter 
and verify price and quality. 


During the war period supplies of raw materials and garments have been very erratic 
and qualities, make, &c., abnormally variable. This has compelled us to change our 
“typical *’ garment with unusual frequency. When this happens the “ new” garment 
selected is as near as possible to the original and is used subsequently to measure price 
variations. Special precautions are taken to ensure that price variation (allowing for 
quality, &c.) is fully recorded. 


Supervising Field Officers regularly visit manufacturers, wholesalers and others, as 
well as retailers, to ensure that they get the full facts to enable them to collect prices 
which take into account quality, make, &c. The task is extremely difficult but I am 
satisfied thay they have done it very well. 


Question (10).—Questioner’s name not given. 


Question (a).—Is there any reason why the names of firms from whom the prices are 
received should not be disclosed and reported in the press ? 


Answer.—See answer to Question No. 8 asked by Mr. Scott, Engine Drivers’ Union 
(copy herewith). 


It would be quite impossible to get accurate and representative information for a 
retail price index if the names of individual traders were published. The average prices 
are either published in official statistical publications or are available cn request. 


Question (b).—Are the prices of Groceries secured from chain stores, such as “‘ Crofts ”’ 
and are these prices obtained at the end of month, when certain bargain lines are in 
operation ? 


Answer.—A due proportion of prices are obtained from chain stores. They are 
usually obtained at the middle of the month. ‘‘ Bargain ”’ prices, “‘ sale ”’ or ‘‘ clearance ”’ 
prices and “draw ”’ lines are not included in the price averages on which the index is 
based. 


Question (c).—Is there an Investigating Officer to secure the prices from the shops 
concerned direct ? 


Answer.—The Field Officer personally collects each quarter the prices of Clothing, 
Household Drapery and Household Utensils. He examines these goods in the shop. Each 
quarter he visits house agents and verifies rents. At intervals as required he checks 
prices of Groceries, Dairy Produce and Meat. 


At intervals one of the Supervising Field Officers accompanies the Field Officer to 
check his work and to ensure that the collection is being made on uniform lines 
throughout Australia. This system of double checking is followed to ensure absolute 
accuracy. 


Field Officers are men specially selected for their trade knowledge and fitness. They 
are also given training for this work. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
THe “C” Serres Rerart Price InpeEx—continued. 
ANNEXURE (2). 
RETAIL PRICES. 
List oF ‘“ Extra” ItEMs COLLECTION OF WHICH WAS INSTITUTED IN SEPTEMBER 
QUARTER, 1948. 
(N.B.—This list has been reviewed at intervals since 1945 and some items have been 
deleted whilst others have been added.) 
Section A.—GCroceries— 


Section B.—Dairy Produce—continued. 
Prepared Breakfast Foods— 


Frankfurts. 


From Maize. 

From Wheat. 
Coffee Essence. 
Cocoa 
Pineapple, Canned. 
Prunes, Dried, Loose. 
Apples, Dried, Loose. 
Dates, Pitted, Bulk. 
Beans, Baked. 

Peas, Green, Canned. 
Cauliflower, Canned. 
Haricot Beans, Loose. 
Peas, Blue, Boiling. 
Custard Powder. 
Jelly Crystals. 
Biscuits, Loogse— 

Ginger Nuts. 

Milk Arrowroot. 

Dry. 

Honey, Liquid. 
Pickles— 

Mustard. 

Onions, White. 
Sauce, Tomato. 
Spaghetti, in Tomato. 
Sandwich Spreads. 


Sardines. 
Sheeps Tongues, Tinned. 
soap— 

Toilet 


Powder. 

Starch, Rice. 

Cleaner. 

Steel Wool. 

Matches, Safety. 

Boot Polish. 

Clothes Pegs, Loose. 

Toilet Paper. 

Lemonade. 

Ale. 

Fish, Dried— 
Barracoutta, Whole. 
Mullet, Split. 
Tailer, Split. 


Blue Cod (New Zealand). 


Fish, Fresh— 
Flathead. 
Bream. 
Whiting. 
Leatherjacket. 


Section B.—Dairy Produce-— 
Cheese, Processed. 
Margarine, Cooking, Bulk. 
Rabbit. 


Devon Sausage. 
Ham Delight. 
Milk, Powdered, Full Cream. 


Section E.—Clothing—Man— 


Coat, Sports, Worsted, teady-made. 
Trousers, Sports, Worsted, Ready-made. 
Singlet, Flannel, All Wool. 
Overall, Cotton Drill, Combination. 
tug, Travelling, Wool, 60 inches x 80 
inches. 
Shoe Repairs, Half-soled and Heeled— 
(a) Sewn. 
(6) Rivetted. 


Section F.—Clothing—W oman— 


Overcoat, Woollen Tweed. 
Raincoat. 
Corsets. 
Umbrella, Cotton Covered. 
Piece Goods (Frockings)— 
tayon (Floral). 
Cotton (Floral). 
Wool] (Plain). 
Wool, Fingering. 
Shoe Repairs—Half-soled and Heeled— 
(2) Pump. 
(b) Welt. 


Section G—-Clothing—Boy— 
Coat, Rain. 
Hat, Wool Felt. 
Shoe Repairs—Half-soled and Heeled— 
(a) Sewn. 
(b) Rivetted. 


Section H.—Clothing—Girl— 
Blazer, All Wool, Flannel. 
Dressing Gown, Wool. 

Piece Goods— 
Wool and Cotton Fabrics. 


Section K.—Household Drapery— 
Pillow, Kapok. 
Linoleum. 
Carpet (Runner). 


Section L.—Household Utensils— 
Baking Dish, Tin. 
Cake Tin, Aluminium. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
THe *‘C” Serres Retart Prick INpEx—continued. 
ANNEXURE (2)—continued. 


Section L.—Household Utensils—continued. Section N.—Other Miscellaneous— 


Frying Pan, Aluminium. Shaving Soap, Stick (Refill). 
Mixing Bowl, Earthenware. Tooth Paste. 

Pie Dish, Enamel. Razor Blades. 

Boiler, Aluminium. Medicines— 

Toaster, Electric. Cough Mixture. 

Spade. Patent Tonic Medicines. 
Digging Fork. A.P.C. Powders. 

Rake. Cascara Evac., Sweetened 
Hoe, Chipping. Ointment. 

Axe. Antiseptic. 


Baby Food. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
THE “C”’ Serres Reta Prick InpEx—continued. 
ANNEXURE (3). 


RETURN OF RETAIL ESTABLISHMENTS. 


This return is being collected under authority of the Census and Statistics Act 1905-1946 
and you are required to supply the particulars specified herein. Information supplied in 
individual returns is CONFIDENTIAL FoR STATISTICAL PURPOSES ONLY and will not be 
disclosed to any person or to any other Government authority. 


Please answer all questions carefully and Post Your CompLeTepD RETURN in the 


enclosed post-free envelope by 31st August, if possible but not later than 15th September, 
1948. 


S. R. CARVER, 


Acting Commonwealth Statistician. 





DESCRIPTION | What is the Usual Description of your business? (For example 
OF | ** Grocer” or other applicable term.) 
BUSINESS. | 








° 
Mrading® Name meee epee ee ere eee are ene 
Full Name and Address of < Street and Numberi..c.c..c.c.c.cccccccccccccccccceccceseccescuseevseecsececseceeceeee 
Place of Business 
Ow Or sSUDULD see ene eee ee eee ee ae ee : 
Telephone Numbet............ Name of Local Government Area in which business is situated 





Do you normally sell 


| 
| 
goods at wholesale ? | 


If your firm operates other) .....0.........ccccccccccecsscsscseeceececcesececseceeees 
branches in Australia, olease | 

state Name and Address of 
VES Or NO. a Head Office 











(A separate return is required for each branch.) 


ToTaL RETAIL SALES AND OTHER TAKINGS for year ended 30th June, 1948. 


Please state on left-hand side below the amount of your total sales of goods at retail 
for the year ended 30th June, 1948, sub-divided under the headings shown. Show 
separately on right-hand side below amount of other takings. Where actual figures are 
not available careful estimates will suffice. 


If you were not in business for the full year, please state number of months you were 
in business and give figures for that period.................... months. 
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Section V.—continued. 
THE “CC” Serres Retam Prick INDEx—continued. 
ANNEXURE (3)—continued. 











| 
| 


| 


Retail Sales of Goods. Other Takings (if any). 
£ | ¢£ 

Groceries (see footnote) .. (1) |... | From— 
Confectionery, Ice Cream and | | Wholesale Sales of Goods (10) |o.000000..... 

Soft Drinks .. Be) ee ee ee | Hairdressing .. en (ET) Uilieee ee ee 
Other types of Food Be (ea eee Repair Work Done GA (ty 2 i Paar ee ees 
Clothing, Drapery, Foot- Meals and Accommodation (13) ‘|................ 

wear, Manchester, Soft Other Takings (such as 

Furnishings, &c. et (An eee eee commission, hiring, dry 


Hardware, Ironmongery, cleaning, &c.) we (EA) 
China and Glassware .. (5) |......00..00. 
Furniture and Floor Cover- | | 











ings = ee () le eee | Total of Other Takings (ii) 90 [....... 
Newspapers, Books and Sta- | 

tionery - ats (7A Wal bere nceonea | 
Motor Vehicles, Parts, Tyres, | 

Tubes, Accessories, Petrol, | 

GO... - SO) atl eee ees 
Other Goods not specified | 

above ze rate: «¢ } Yas Penner ere 

Total Retail Sales of Goods (i) |....0..0........ | Total Takings ((i) and (ii)) | eee ee 





Include all retail sales of tobacco, cigarettes, beer, wine and spirits under ‘“‘ Other 
Goods ”’. 


| Signature of Proprietor 
PSODICOL ENGINE ree | or Manager. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
THE “°C”? SERIES INDEX AND 
BASIC WAGE ADJUSTMENTS. 


SUBMISSIONS MADE BY 
MR. W. A. BAKER TO THE COMMONWEALTH 
COURT OF CONCILIATION AND 
ARBITRATION. 


JULY, 1949. 
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Section V.—continued. 


“C” SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX AND ADJUSTMENT OF BASIC WAGE. 
SECTION A. 
Propriety of Adjusting Wages by Means of a Price Index. 

In principle the “‘C” Series Retail Price Index is similar to other indexes which 
“ are designed to measure the extent of changes in price levels only. While it may be used 
as indicating proportionate variations it does not measure the absolute cost of any standard 
of living nor the cost of changes in the standard of living. In other words, it measures 
as nearly as may be the proportionate change in the aggregate cost of specified quantities 
and qualities of the selected regimen of items included in the index.” 

It is most important to fully appreciate that a price index does not measure the 
cost of changes in the standard of living and is actually designed to exclude the cost of 
any variations in the standard of living. 

Such an index is not a suitable means by which to periodically adjust wages. Any 
periodical adjustment of wages should take into account availability of items entering 
into household budgets as well as increased costs due to improved standards because 
of legislation, local government requirements, the pressure of public opinion, or any 
other factor. 

This submission can be most easily understood by considering two or three actual 
items which are included in the “ C ”’ Series Index. 

(1) Rent.—The “ C” Series Index endeavours to measure variations in the price of 
a standard quantum of accommodation. The actual method followed is for house agents 
to make returns to the Commonwealth Statistician showing the weekly rental of a large 
number of individual houses, each of which is selected by a field officer attached to the 
Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics as suitable for inclusion in a sample 
‘designed to measure the quarterly ratio of change in weekly rentals ”’. 

However, the standard of accommodation measured varies from State to State and 
city to city, e.g., the greater proportion of cottages selected in Queensland is timber- 
framed, while in other States such as South Australia, by far the greater proportion is 
brick. By these means, changes in rentals in varying standards of accommodation 
are meaured. 

From time to time, houses are deleted from the index because of deterioration in the 
standard of accommodation they provide, and new houses are added. However, no 
variation is shown in the index when new houses are added until the rental of such new 
houses is increased. If the whole of the slum areas in Australia were demolished and 
cottages of reasonable standards of accommodation built in their place, the rentals of 
such new cottages being, say. three or four times the rental of the demolished slum 
cottages, no variation would be reflected in the price index until there was an alteration 
in the rental of the new dwellings. 

Furthermore, all dwellings, because of deterioration, provide a progressively lower 
standard of accommodation and when necessary repairs are not made by landlords (a 
condition which has been very prevalent for a number of reasons during and since the 
war), this deterioration is accelerated. It is practically impossible for any price index 
to take this factor into account and the ‘‘ C”’ Series Index, at least over the last ten 
years, has measured the variation im rental of a progressively lower standard of 
accommodation, the standard varying in different areas throughout Australia. 

[t is a reasonable assumption that the only cottages built for rental since the end of 
the war have been those built by the government housing authorities in the various 
States. In some States at least, these cottages are offered to tenants for purchase, and 
because of this fact the Statistician has not included, for the purpose of measuring rental 
increases, any cottage built since the end of the war. According to the information 
supplied by the Housing Division, Department of Works and Housing, Canberra, it is. 
estimated that almost 160,000 dwellings have been completed since the end of the war, 
amounting to approximately one-twelfth of our stock of houses. These dwellings 
provide, on the average, a better standard of accommodation than dwellings included 
in the index. They are almost the only dwellings available for rental at the present time, 
and the rentals are substantially higher than rentals of dwellings built pre-war. 

The Court should take into account these higher rentals in adjusting the Basic Wage, 
notwithstanding the fact that the standard of accommodation provided may be higher 
than average. 

Further, for the purpose of the ““C” Series Index, the Statistician only takes into 
consideration 4 and 5-roomed, unfurnished cottages, but the 1947 Census showed that 
there were in Australia, 106,431 flats and 39,097 tenements. Numerous cottages are 
rented furnished. As the Statistician mentions in his statement to the Court (Annexure 
(1), page 3*) it is believed that the rentals of flats, tenements and furnished 
accommodation have increased since the pre-war period to a greater extent than 
unfurnished 4 and 5-roomed cottages. 





* The statement is reprinted on page 179 of this Labour Report. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


THe ‘‘C” Serres INDEX AND Basic Wace ADJUSTMENTS—continued. 
Section A—continued. 


Dwellings built since the war by government authorities together with flats and 
tenements existent at the time of the Census amount to approximately 15 per cent. of 
the dwellings in Australia and it is submitted that both these categories of dwellings 
should be taken into account when adjustments are made to the Basic Wage. 

More detailed and quantitative submissions will be made to the Court when further 
information concerning rentals is available from the Commonwealth Statistician, but 
it is submitted that there is enough evidence presented to show that the “C” Series 
Rent Index is not an appropriate nor just index by which to adjust the Basic Wage, 
irrespective of its suitability for other statistical purposes. Consequently, a separate 
rent index based upon the actual average rents of all accommodation occupied by wage 
earners should be the basis upon which the Basic Wage is adjusted. 

(2) Fares.—The Statistician endeavours in the ‘‘C” Series Index to take into 
account the variations in price of a constant quantum of travel. No suggestion is made 
that price variations of such a constant quantum have not been measured as accurately 
as possible. However, in an economy such as Australia, where urbanization has been 
progressing rapidly and consequently the quantum of travel necessary is constantly 
increasing, an index of price variation is not suitable for wage adjustment purposes. 
Account should be taken by the Court of the increased quantum of travel necessary 
from time to time. 

(3) Smoking.—For purposes of adjusting the cost of smoking, the Commonwealth 
Statistician obtains price data with respect to tobacco, cigarettes and cigarette papers. 
The prices for tobacco and cigarettes relate to brands made in Australia and do not include 
prices of imported cigarettes or imported manufactured tobacco. 

The quantity of Australian manufactured cigarettes and tobacco is not sufficient to 
meet the demands of wage earners and they are forced to purchase imported brands at 
a considerably higher price and lower quality than the local article. In this case, the 
prices index, by measuring variations in cost of a standard quantum of smoking-requisites 
of a given quality, under-estimates actual price increases paid and makes no allowance 
for the poorer quality available and actually purchased. 

Conclusion.—The quality or standard of conditions available and the quantum of 
commodities necessary are important factors affecting the purchasing power of wage 
earners. 

Irrespective of the reasons for alteration in these factors, the Basic Wage should be 
adjusted by an index which measures increases in cost because of such factors. 
Undoubtedly, at present. rent is the most important item of wage-earners’ expenditure 
to be considered from this aspect, but other similar cases will arise from time to time 
and in each case it will be desirable to adopt a different procedure in adjusting wages 
to that adopted by the Statistician in compiling his index of retail prices. The Court 
Series Index should take into account these factors and cease to be an arithmetical 
conversion of the “ C”’ Series Index. 


SECTION B. 
Submissions Concerning the “« C” Series Index as a Price Index. 


(1) In periods when there is a minimum of price dispersion, it is probably true that 
the “‘C”’ Series Index in the price sense reflects as accurately as possible the variations 
in prices of commodities which enter into the expenditure of wage-earner households. 
There are, however, important omissions of items which figure in wage-earner budgets. 
An indication of some of these is given in Annexure (2) to the document submitted by the 
Commonwealth Statistician to the Court. In periods of wide price dispersion these 
omissions become most important. The omission which has most seriously affected 
the index is fruit and vegetables. The Statistician in Section (G) of his document 
analyses the “‘ C ” Series Index in the period 1939 to 1948, the greater part of this period 
being one of wide price dispersion. His conclusions are as follows :— 

(a) “ That it was desirable to continue the ‘C’ Series Index substantially on its 
pre-war regimen in order to ensure continuity of comparison of price 
movements on a clearly defined basis.”’ 

(b) ‘‘ That it was impossible to reconstruct the ‘ C’ Series Index to take account 
of current temporary departures from normal consumption.” 

(c) That for statistical purposes the ‘‘ C” Series Index on its pre-war regimen 
and weights was ‘‘ sufficiently reliable in terms of the official definition of 


’ 


the index under the highly abnormal conditions of the times ’’. 
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SecTIon V.—continued. 
THE ‘‘C” Serres INDEX AND Bastc Wace ADJUSTMENTS—continued. 


Section B—continued. 


There can be no quarrel with the Statistician with respect to conclusions (a) and (0), 
but it is poor consolation for the wage-earner whose wages have not been adjusted upwards 
merely to be told that it is desirable to preserve the continuity of the “C”’ Series Index 
and that it is impossible to re-construct the index to take into account temporary 
departures from normal conditions. 

The Statistician, in his memorandum, presented to the Court, does not provide 
evidence which can lead to conclusion (c). Apparently this conclusion is based upon 
the difference between the ‘‘ C ”’ Series Index as compared with the war-time trial index, 
together with the expression of opinion that items not covered by the “‘ C”’ Series have, 
on the average, increased in price only to the degree which off-sets the re-weighting in 
the trial index and no more. This assumption is examined in the following paragraphs. 

The war-time Trial Index which the Statistician publishes for the years 1939 to 1948 
inclusive is based upon the re-weighting of the various items covered by the ‘‘ C ”’ Series 
regimen. The index shows an increase from 933 in 1939 to 1277 in 1948, or an increase 
of 37 per cent. as compared with the *‘ C”’ Series Index which showed an increase from 
933 in 1939 to 1337 in 1948, or an increase of 43 per cent. The Needs Basic Wage for 
the six capital cities in September, 1939, was 73s., so that the 6 per cent. difference 
between the increase as shown by the Trial and “‘ C”’ Series Indexes amounts to 4s. 

The Statistician mentions that some unrationed foodstuffs, notably fruit and 
vegetables, have risen much more in price than have foods covered by the index. An 
experimental Prices Index (copy attached) supplied by the Commonwealth Statistician, 
shows that the prices of vegetables for the year 1947 were, on the average, 73 per cent. 
more than the prices for the corresponding weeks in the years 1938 to 1940, and by 
1948 the average increase in prices, as compared with the same base period, was 129 per 
cent. While accurate information is not available, it is reasonable to assume that the 
price of fruit increased at least to the same degree as shown by the Statistician for 
vegetables. 

If, in 1939, the amount of 5s. was spent by wage-earners on fruit and vegetables, then 
in the year 1948, price increases in these items alone would be more than sufficient to 
offset the 4s. difference which would have resulted had the Basic Wage been adjusted 
by the war-time Trial Index instead of by the ‘‘ C ” Series Index. 

Other prices, not covered by the “ C”’ Series Index, also increased to a greater extent 
than the items in the regimen. Sufficient has been submitted in Section A with reference 
to rents, to show that rental increases have been underestimated in the index. While 
the information necessary for a quantitative analysis is unfortunately not available, at 
least a prima facie case in support of this statement is made out in Section A of this 
statement. 

(2) On page 15* of his statement the Commonwealth Statistician states “It is 
commonly accepted among statisticians that any retail price index with a fixed regimen 
tends to exaggerate the rise of prices over periods in which prices rise substantially and 
in which consumption shows marked changes. The reason is that, when possible, consumer 
buying transfers to goods whose prices rise least. There was some scope for the 
operation of this principle to affect the index in the past ten years.” This statement 
cannot be denied. 

It is also true, and commonly accepted by everybody, that a retail price index tends 
to underestimate rises in prices over periods in which there are acute shortages of 
consumer goods and continuous competition by consumers for supplies available. The 
reason is that, when possible, many sellers charge more than the fixed or legal price 
and pass goods of inferior quality as first-grade. There was considerable scope for the 
operation of this ‘‘ principle ’”’ to affect the index in the past ten years and it is probable 
that the effects of this ‘* principle’ more than outweigh the effects of the principle 
mentioned by the Statistician. 

(3) Lodge Dues and Medicine.—The following information with regard to Lodge Dues 
and Medicine was supplied by the Statistician: “‘ In effect, the ‘ prices’ of this item 
have been kept constant for a lengthy period. There was, however, an appreciable 
increase in lodge dues last year and this has not been made effective in the index. The 
reason is that almost concurrently Government action was instituted on the ‘ Free Medicine 
Scheme ’ and this accentuates the need for considering whether the item is appropriate to 
the index at all. The degree of error involved in keeping the ‘ price’ of this item 
constant has been relatively small.’’ While the degree of error involved may be relatively 
small, it is still an error which depresses the basic wage and could, without doubt, result 
in the basic wage being 1s. less than would be the case if the proper adjustment was 
made to this item. 


* The statement is reprinted on page 173 of this Labour Report. 
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Section V.—continued. 
Ture “CC” Serres InpDEX AND Basic WAGE ADJUSTMENTS—continued. 
Section B—continued. 


(4) Recreation—The Statistician maintains that “The ‘ weekly amount’ of this 
item also has been kept constant in the price sense, but it has been reviewed on numerous 
occasions in recent years. On the evidence available, my view is that we have done the 
correct thing in the price sense.” This position is only tenable by the Statistician on 
the basis of excluding entertainment tax from the prices he has reviewed in relation 
to Recreation. Apparently, such a course is justified on the basis of entertainment tax 


being classified as a direct and not an indirect tax. 


The actual position is that recreation is necessary and that the amount paid by the 
workers to procure the customary forms of recreation has increased substantially. If 
it is held that in the price sense the Statistician is correct, then this is another case 
similar to those reviewed in Section A, which demonstrates that a price index is not a 
just index to use in making automatic adjustments to wages. 


SecTION C. 
The “CO” Series Index as an Instrument of Administrative Policy. 


On page 9* of the document presented to the Court by the Commonwealth Statistician, 
it states “ The ‘C’ Series Index has remained throughout an objective statistical index 
for measuring defined price variations. It has never been used as an instrument of 
administrative policy”. No quarrel can be made with this statement as far as the 
Commonwealth Statistician is concerned. There is no doubt that the Statistician has 
always endeavoured to measure defined price variations objectively, but it does not 
follow that the index has not been used as an instrument of administrative policy. The 
very opposite is the case. 

When the policy of price stabilization was introduced in 1942, it was intended that 
the price of all consumer goods should be pegged at the then existing levels. This 
policy was not enforced and progressively, more and more price increases were approved. 
A firm endeavour was then made to peg, as rigidly as possible, the prices of 
“ necessities’. The definition of ‘“ necessities’, however, became narrower and prices 
of more and more items were increased as the classification of non-necessities and 
non-consumer goods became wider. In cases where it was considered that the prices of 
“ necessities’ should be increased, the increase was kept to a minimum and a subsidy 
granted to the manufacturer or the seller. 

An analysis of subsidies paid for the years 1943-44 to 1947-48 inclusive, shows that 
of a total subsidy payment of approximately £38,000,000, approximately £69,000,000 
was paid in respect of items included in the “ © > Series Regimen. The close relationship 
between the official definition of “ necessities” and items in the “C ”’ Series Index is 
not merely coincidental. 


Potatoes and onions, the only vegetables included in the Regimen, were the only 
vegetables subsidized although other vegetables are equally necessitous. Tea, which is 
included in the regimen, was subsidized. Coffee and cocoa were not subsidized. 


During an inquiry into the price of milk by the Milk Board of New South Wales 
when I was giving evidence, a member of the Milk Board stated that it was Government 
policy to maintain the price of milk as low as possible because of the weighting given 
to milk in the ‘‘C”’ Series Regimen. 

The Chairman of the Jam and Condiment Manufacturers’ Association giving evidence 
in this Court in the 40-hour case stated that the Prices Commission had approved higher 
prices for jam, ranging from Is. per dozen tins in the case of plum jam to 3s. a dozen 
tins in the case of strawberry jam. Plum jam is included in the “ C > Series Regimen. 


The comparatively steep rise in the “C” Series Index since the withdrawal of 
subsidies by the Commonwealth Government is further evidence of the fact that price 
stabilization subsidies were directed towards the pegging of prices included in the regimen 
and it is probable that future examination of the prices of the “‘ extra ” items which have 
been collected by the Statistician since September, 1948, will reveal a lower increase 
than in the case of “‘C”’ Series prices. 

Price stabilization subsidies were not only directed to price stabilization, but were 
directed to rigid wage pegging and the “ C” Series Index was used as an administrative 
basis for ensuring that this policy was as effective as possible. 


eee 


* The statement is reprinted on page 170 of this Labour Report. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
THe “C” Serres Inpex anp Basico WaqE ADJUSTMENTS—continued. 
SEcTION D. 
The Present Position in regard to the Index. 


As conditions become more “‘ normal ” and the degree of dispersion in price movements 
has been reduced, the “‘ C” Series Index will undoubtedly reflect price increases of items 
entering into wage-earners’ buc gets more accurately. The Statistician forecasts the 
possibility of the “‘C ” Series Regimen being extended in the near future. If this is done, 
the revised index should not be automatically applied for the purpose of wage adjustments 
and the index in its present form should continue to be compiled and published by the 
Statistician. 

Prices of items, such as fish, fruit and vegetables, have increased during the period 
of rising prices to a greater extent than index items and the Basic Wage has not been 
adjusted upwards because of such increases. It is probable that the prices of the same 
items will fall more than average in the coming period of falling prices and if the main 
submission of the unions in this connexion, that the Basic Wage should not be adjusted 
downwards, is rejected by the Court, any downward adjustment which is made should 
not be affected by falling prices of those items which did not result in an increase in the 
Basic Wage in the period of rising prices. 

it is submitted that the Court, when fixing the level of the Basic Wage at the 
conclusion of this inquiry, should take into account the degree to which the Basic Wage 
has been depressed because of the factors outlined in these submissions and that the 
aspects dealt with in this section, together with the submissions made in Sections A and 


C should convince the Court of the urgent need for a separate Court Index for the purpose 
of making automatic adjustments to the Basic Wage. 


In addition, the Statistician should be asked to make the appropriate adjustments 
in the index suggested by the submissions made in Section B. 
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Section V.—continued. 


RETAIL VEGETABLE PRICES, SYDNEY. 
(Excluding Potatoes and Onions.) ~ 


Weighted Index Based on Average of Prices for Corresponding Weeks in Years 1938-1940 
=100. 


(N.B.—This is merely an Sale index. Supplies and prices of vegetables 
vary so widely and so rapidly in Sydney that it is not possible to measure prices variations 
by ordinary index-number technique. 

This index merely indicates (very roughly) that prices of vegetables in Sydney have 
ranged between about 40 per cent. and about 200 per cent. above pre-war level in the 
two years 1947 and 1948.) 






































| LO47: 1948. 
Month. | Week including—— | Aver- Week including—  Wretcoine= ae Aver- 
age ge 
a eee es ee | EN for 
8th. | 15th. | 22nd. | 29th. |Month.| sth. | x5th. | 22nd. | 2oth. | Month. 
pee (ee eee ey eae, eed | 
| | | | | 
January | 134 | 148 147 127 ©3951 20371) 6230 195 140 | 169 
February 174 211 184 | 201 193 | 178 222 105 196 | 190 
March 207 | 210 | 194 191 200 | 2360) 175 180 | 171 190 
April 186 T7 176 150 170 169 157 150 174 163 
May 158 131 129 | 144 EAOn Oz 206 | 261 263 230 
June | 159 182 | 175 | 163 170 | 252 263 | 281 209 266 
July 159 | 152| 156| 164| 158| 322 | 290] 324] 316] 315 
August ae 175 170 163 | 170 170 | 305 | 298 | 309 | 301 303 
September .. 200 ; 180 160 1707] 94797) 315 272) ) 032707 |") 200) |= 251 
October... 163 183 177 | 164 172 235 205 240 221 22 
November .. 172 175 172 187 176 | 254 | 266 255 284 265 
December .. 186 186 186 | N.A. 186 | 288 | 254 | 264 | N.A.| 269 
Average for | | | 
Year ee 175 179 169 168 | 173 | 230 220) 2 Z2On lez 230 220 
| 

















Norz.—This index relates to Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, Cabbages, Cauliflowers and 
Carrots. Each of these is given an appropriate weight for each month of the year 
(based on market receivals). The ‘‘ Average for Month” is the mean of the figures for 
four weeks of the month. 

The “Average for Year” is the mean of the monthly averages. This average is 
not very significant. Comparison should be made for corresponding months. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
COMMENT BY STATISTICIAN 
on 
Mr. W. A. BAKER’S SUBMISSIONS RELATIVE TO THE “Cc” SERIES INDEX 
AND BASIC WAGE ADJUSTMENTS. 
Prepared for 


The Commonwealth Court of Coneiliation and Arbitration, 


Ss. R. CARVER, 
Acting Commonwealth Statistician— 
December, 1940 to May, 1946, 
March, 1948 to May, 1949. 


Comment 
on Page. 
1. Mr. BAKER’s SUBMISSIONS— 
Section A.—* Propriety of Adjusting Wages by means of a Price 
Index ’’—pp. 190 to 191 a oe - ae aE 197 
Section B.—‘* Submissions concerning ‘‘ €”’ Series as a Price Index ’— 
pp. I9I to 193 ae a a0 se ae ee 201 
Section C.—‘* The “C” Series Index as an Instrument of Adminis- 
trative Policy ’—p. 193 


he 204 
Section D.—* The present position in regard to the Index "py, 194 ove 206 
2. ANNEXURE (1)—Rents ar ae ere fe ne eae 


3. ANNEXURE (2)—Experimental Index on Vegetable Prices (Sydney) »» 209 
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SEecrion V.—continued. 
CoMMENT BY STATISTICIAN ON Mr. W. A. Baker’s SUBMISSIONS, ETC.—continued. 
SECTION A. 
Mr. Baker’s Third Paragraph, Page 190. 


Mr. Baker submits that the ‘‘ C ’ Series Index “‘ is not a suitable means by whieh to 
periodically adjust wages. Periodical adjustment of wages should take into account 
availability of items . . . . . as well as increased costs due to improved 
standards 


Comment (A).—The Statistician has always regarded the “‘C”’ Series Retail Price 
Index as a statistical price index which (inter alia) is used for making automatic wage 
adjustments on account of price variations. He has assumed that the Court (in its 
periodic determinations of the wage) has considered, quite separately from the index, 
evidence submitted on other matters such as changes in mode of living due to availability 
of items and increased cost of living due to improved standards of living. He agrees 
(if that is the submission) that while price variations can be segregated and measured 
with reasonable precision by statistical technique through price index-numbers, changes 
in cost of living (due to factors other than price changes) can only be assessed on evidence 
as a separate function which is not a Statistician’s function. He does not regard it as 
a criticism of a price index that it does not do things that a price index cannot be expected 
to do. (This matter is alluded to further in comment on Section D of Mr. Baker’s 
submission), 


RENT. 


Mr. Baker’s Second Paragraph on ‘‘ Rent” (page 160) states that “ The standard of 
accommodation measured varies from State to State and city to city . ... . 
changes in rentals in varying standards of accommodation are measured ”’ 


Comment (B).—Rentals for capital cities as used in the index relate in all cases to houses 
of 4 and 5 rooms combined in uniform proportions. But average rents of brick houses 
and wood houses are combined in the proportions in which rented brick houses and 
wood houses are in actual use in individual cities. It is true that in Brisbane there are 
practically no brick houses of this size rented and that in Adelaide brick preponderates. 
It is algo true that the proportion of brick and wood to the total in other capitals varies. 
The weights for brick and wooden houses for each city are determined on actual local 
conditions and are kept constant once they have been determined. Variations in rentals 
are then measured on this basis and it would be unreal to measure them on any “‘ uniform ” 
basis which does not exist. The term “ varying standards of accommodation ”’ is 
probably intended to mean “ differing standards of accommodation ”’. 


Mr. Baker’s Third Paragraph on“ Rent” (page 190) (“From time . . . . Poa) F 


Comment (C).—The first two sentences of this paragraph are factually correct. 
Houses which have deteriorated appreciably are deleted to preserve continuity of standard. 
The argument in the remainder of the paragraph is, of course, suppositious. In the 
event of all houses or a substantial proportion of houses in a slum area being demolished 
and replaced by superior houses it would be necessary for the Statistician to consider 
for purposes of the “ C” Series Index whether any and what part of the difference in 
rentals was due to “ price increase’. It would be incorrect to conclude that price index 
procedure appropriate to the occurrence of a few demolitions would be applicable to a 
general skum clearance scheme. 


Mr. Baker’s Fourth Paragraph on “ Rent” (page 190) (beginning “ Furthermore 

39 

feet aratet) 
Comment (D).—It is possible to argue that, over a term of years, all dwellings provide 
a progressively lower standard of accommodation. This deterioration, however, is 
slow and slight especially when necessary repairs are made. Furthermore, on a 
sufficiently broad view, not only the house itself, but its general environment, its amenities 
such as the availability of gas and electricity, improvements to streets and pathways 
and improvements in transport frequently tend to compensate for deterioration. In 
respect of environment the reverse, of course, is true of some houses in areas which become 
increasingly industrialized ; but in that case change in proximity to work may occur. 
To the extent that necessary repairs were not made during the war period, rentals as 
obtained for ““C” Series Index do relate to a standard of accommodation which 
deteriorated at a rate faster than normal. Such deterioration is not measurable and 
it is one of many transient war-time circumstances which (as elsewhere indicated) 

complicated the problem of measuring price changes in past vears. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


COMMENT BY STATISTICIAN ON Mr. BAKER’S SUBMISSIONS, ETC.—continued 


Section A.—continued. 


Mr. Baker's Fifth Paragraph on “ Rent” (page 190) (beginning “It is a 
reasonable reas 


Comment (£).—It is agreed that it is a reasonable assumption that practically all 
houses built for letting since the end of the war have been built by Government Housing 
authorities. The Statistician has so far omitted such houses from the index but not for 


the reason that they are let with the option of purchase. That is one consideration in 
some States. 


The position is approximately as follows :— 


Rentep Hovses oF Four AND Five Rooms. 
Occupied by Wage Earners—Six Capital Cities Weighted Average. 








er Approximate. Actual Average 
Number. Rental. 





Per week. 








| &. d. 
Occupied as at 30th June, 1947— | 
Private _ ae es ae | 128,500 | 24 2 { Census 
Government o me ne a 3,500 29 9 average 
| 248. 4d. 
Occupied since 30th June, 1947—Government | 5,000 34 8 
Total (as at about 31st December, 1948) | 137,000 | 24 9 





The actual average of rents actually paid for the 132,000 houses of 4 and 5 rooms, 
occupied by wage-earners at the Census (30th June, 1947) was 248. 4d. per week. To 
this “‘ stock” of houses has been added approximately 5,000 new Government houses 
at an actual average rental of 34s. 8d. per week. Assuming that the “ stock ” is still 
occupied as it was at 30th June, 1947 and that very few new private houses have been 
rented since the Census, the “‘ stock ’’ of houses of 4 and 5 rooms occupied by wage-earner 
tenants as at (about) 31st December, 1948, was approximately 137,000 and their 
average rental approximately 24s. 94.—compared with the Census average of 24s. 4d. 
(30th June, 1947). The difference of 5d. represents the increase in the actual average 
amount of weekly rental over the period. 

So far as investigations have gone the ‘‘ C”’ Series sample has measured the “ price ”’ 
element in the pre-censal rent rise with reasonable precision for the six capital cities 
combined. But as yet the index includes no part of the 5d. increase in average rents 
actually paid which has occurred since the Census. 


At first sight it may appear that the index should include the whole of this 5d. But 
only part of it is “‘ price ”’ rise due to the rentals being ad valorem on higher building 
costs. Some part of it is an overstatement, some part of it is due to crude averaging, 
and some part to higher standard as compared with the average standard of the 
“ stock ” of pre-Census houses. It is uncertain as to whether any appreciable part of 
it is “‘ price” rise that should be included in ‘‘C” Series Retail Price Index. Some 
difficulty flows from the circumstance that there is a dual level of house rents, viz. 


(i) that of pre-war houses with rents virtnally pegged at 1942 level and (ii) that of 
post-war houses which are ad valorem. Mr. Baker’s submission as to adjusting wages 
to allow for the dearer rents of post-war houses, links with his major submission that 
wages should be adjusted to include the total increase in average rents actually paid. 
At yresent a tomatic conversion of the ‘‘C” Series Index to Court Series adjusts the 
wage for “ price’ rise only. The two are dealt with conjointly in Annexure (1) hereto 
where the effects of alternative courses of procedure are set out. 
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Section V.—continued. 
CoMMENT BY STATISTICIAN ON Mr. W. A. Baker’s SUBMISSIONS, ETC.—continued. 
Section A.—continued. 


For the sake of clarity the approximate amounts involved may here be summarized 


in money terms :— 
Per Week. 


Period, June, 1933 to June, 1947— gs. d. 
Rise in average rents actually paid * a me 5 aEO 
“Price ’’ rise as measured for “‘C”’ Series Index .. ste 3 10 
(A) Intercensal difference i xe ns me Peo 

Period, 30th June, 1947 to about 31st December, 1948— 

(B) Post-censal difference a . os oe O 5 

Approximate “ excess ” of rents actually paid over“ price ” increase 2a 


The spread of figures between individual cities is fairly wide and can be calculated only 
roughly. But the above is the weighted average for the six capital cities, and shows 
the money amounts involved in relation to Mr. Baker’s submission (page 190) that 
‘‘The Court should take into account these higher rentals in adjusting the basic wage, 
notwithstanding the fact that the standard of accommodation provided may be higher 
than average ’”’. 

Mr. Bakers Seventh and Eighth Paragraphs on ‘‘ Rent” (page 190) (beginning 
‘Further, for the purpose of . . . . . . ”). 

Comment (F).—Seventy per cent. of flats and nearly 90 per cent. of tenements 
(“rooms”). are occupied by one, two or three persons. For the most part these are 
single individuals or couples who have no children or only one child. Such dwellings 
are not representative for the predominant types of wage-earner households to which 
the index is relevant. Flats accommodate less than 5 per cent. of the population who 
live in dwellings which house four or more persons. For these reasons rentals of flats 
and tenements (‘“‘ rooms”) have not been included in the “C” Series Index. 


FARES. 
Mr. Baker’s submission (page 191) is —‘‘ Account should be taken by the Court of 


the increased quantum of travel necessary from time to time ”. 

Comment (@).—As pointed out in paragraph 3 of Section A of the Statistician’s 
Memorandum on “CC” Series Index :—‘‘ Changes in cost of living caused by factors 
other than price variations are subjects for consideration quite independently of the 
‘*C” Series Index.”. 

The Statistician could not produce periodic data as to “* quantum of travel necessary ag 
in changing circumstances, in a form suitable “ for a separate Court Index for the purpose 
of making automatic adjustments to the Basic Wage ” (second. last paragraph, ; age 194 
of Mr. Baker’s submission). In that case, if the Court adopts this proposal the adjustment 
could not be “ automatic ” but would be an amount determined by the Court on evidence. 


SMOKING. 
Mr. Baker's submission (page 191). 
Comment (H).—The position may be considered in the light of the following changes 
in smoking habits :— 


Australia : Approximate Consumption of Cigarettes and Tobacco (Per Year). 






































Three Years Ended 1938-39. | 1948-49. 
| 
——— 7 Tl Sa ok | 
Total | Proportion ! Total | Proportion 
Consumption. | Imported. Consumption. Imported. 
a (eens 
Million lb. | Per cent. Million lb. Per cent. 
Pipe Tobacco ae se 9.5 P Jp 11.5 | 3 
Cigarette Tobacco .. sie 6.5 oe iG 78 | 
Cigarettes as AF | 6.5 1.3 | 14.5 35 
Total 7 e225 | 33-5 | 
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SEecTION V.—continued. 
CoMMENT BY SraTisTic1an oN Mr. W. A. Baxer’s SUBMISSIONS, ETC.—continued. 
Section A.—continued. 


The above figures relate to tobacco and cigarettes in their manufactured form readv 
Ss ce¢ : 99 a4 %> 
for use by consumers. ‘‘ Cigarette tobacco ”’ refers to fine cut ready for “ roll your own 
smoking. 


The smallness of the proportion of pipe tobacco and cigarette tobacco imported 
shows that Mr. Baker’s submission does not involve any question of the validity of the 
prices of these commodities used for the ‘‘C” Series Index. 


In so far as manufactured cigarettes are concerned Mr. Baker’s contention would 
be valid in respect of an index related to total consumer expenditures. The case is not 
so clear in respect of wage-earner households to which the ‘‘C”’ Series Index relates. 
The following round figures show the huge increase in smoking of manufactured cigarettes 
in the past two years and the sudden increase in imports of manufactured cigarettes :— 


Australia : Consumption of Manufactured Cigarettes (Per Year). 














Local. | ; | eh 
tae Manufacture. | Imported. | Total. 

' a) ee 

| Milhion Ib. | Million Ib. Million lb. 
Pre-War | 6.4 | Ont | 6.5 
1946-47. | 9.0 | ORS | 9.5 
1947-48. . | 9.8 2.5 | 12.3 
1948-49.. | 9.5 | 5.0 14.5 

| 











In the ten years ended 1949, population (over the age of fifteen years) increased by 
12 per cent. Consumption of cigarettes increased by over 120 per cent. In other 
words cigarette consumption relative to population has approximately doubled. This 
very great increase is probably due mainly to increase in the proportion of men and 
women whosmoke. It may also be due in part to increase in consumption of manufactured 
cigarettes per smoker. 


In round numbers, the proportion of imported cigarettes used rose from 5 per cent. 
in 1946-47 to 20 per cent. in 1947-48 and to 35 per cent. in 1948-49. Such figures do 
not justify assumptions that lasting changes have occurred. However, if this is assumed 
and if it is further assumed that imported cigarettes do in fact constitute one third 
of cigarettes used in wage-earner households and that these are 50 per cent. dearer than 
local cigarettes, the question at issue would involve not more than 2 points in the index. 
In practice it may involve 1 point (equivalent to something of the order of 1d. in the basic 
wage adjustment). 


This matter and the “ weight ”’ allotted to smoking in the index, will receive 
consideration at the post-war review of the index by Conference of Statisticians. As 
already indicated, it is impracticable to adjust the index for ephemeral changes especially 
those of a minor character. 


GENERAL. 
Mr. Baker’s Conclusion (page 191) and General Submission (beginning on page IoI). 
Comment (I).—The question as to “ what is necessary ’’ (page 191) and the general 


submission on page 191 are considered by the Statistician to be matters for the Court 
as affecting the method by which the wage will be determined rather than as affecting 


use of the “ C”’ Series Index for automatic adjustment of wages for price changes. The 
Statistician could not compile an index which measured both price changes and “ cost 
of living” changes simultaneously. It would be altogether impossible to do that in 
respect of any index used for prompt quarterly automatic adjustments. Data as to 
changes in standard or mode of living cannot be gathered until some appreciable time 
after the change has occurred. Moreover it might be unsound to use such data until 
time had shown that the changes were lasting and not merely a transient fluctu 


ation. 
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SecTION V.—continued. 
CoMMENT BY STATISTICIAN ON Mr. W. A. Baxker’s SUBMISSIONS, ETC.—continned. 
Seetion A.—continued. 


If the Court accepts the principle that there should be express periodic adjustment of 
wages on account of changes of the type mentioned in Mr. Baker’s submission (which 
are not reflected in the price index) and if this is to be done consistently with continuance 
of the present system of automatic quarterly adjustment it could be on lines sueh as the 
following :— 


(i) ““C” Series or other price index to be converted automatically into Court 
Series equivalent ; and 


(ii) the Court to add to or subtract from the resultant Court Series Index such 
amount as it determined for such matters as, e.g., rents. (See alternative 
methods in Annexure f.) 


, however, the “C” Series Index is made available to the Court two weeks after 
the end of each quarter and wage adjustments are announced by the Registrar of the 
Court, as of routine, within a few days (to permit of implementation on wage sheets 
at the eee of the ensuing month) it is evident that future adjustments under (ii) 
above would have to be made at intervals after the facts beeame available and the 
Court had considered them. Elucidation of the facts as to quantum of smoking, fares, 
&c., would present much more disficulty than in the case of rents. But changes in the 
average of rents actually paid could only be determined at Censuses. Extensive 
‘sampling ’’ in mtercensal years might be possible. 


Collection and compilation of “C” Series is already geared to the utmost possible 
speed consistent with accuracy. 


SECTION B. 


Sub-section 1.—(T'wo paragraphs on page 192 beginning “The Statistician . . . ™). 
Comment (J).—The Statistician’s conclusion that “for statistical purposes the ‘‘ C ” 
Series Index on its pre-war regimen and weights was sufficiently reliable in terms of the 
official definition of the index, under the highly abnormal conditions of the times ”’, was 

based on rather wider grounds than those indicated by Mr. Baker. A re-reading of 
sub-section (b), pages 15, 16 and 17* of the Statistician’s Memorandum will show this. 
It would be a very lengthy proceeding to set out the full grounds in specific detail. 
Broadly the grounds may be summarized thus :— 


(i) The indication obtainable from such parts of the facts as are measurable 
fairly definitely in figures is that “ C ”’ Series Index on its pre-war regimen 
and weights increasingly over- feted the effective price increase which 
occurred in the field to which it related during the period of controls and 
rationing (1942-1948) ; 


(ii) By 1948 this overstatement appeared to be something of the order of 5 per cent. 
(or 60 points in the index) ; 


(iii) During the relevant period prices of fresh fruit and vegetables fluctuated 
W idely around levels which showed a substantially greater rise than did 
‘“C” Series Index ; at some points of time between 1942 and 1948 this 
more than fully Bfise +t the overstatement mentioned in (i) above; at other 
points of time it partly offsets such overstatement; in particular 
in the year 1948 the offset was only partial. 


(iv) Even exhaustive research could add little to the above that is positive or 
could be accurately expressed in figures. A catalogue of minor contrasts 
in price movements would, by its mere length, prove nothing and would 
probably create false impressions in the minds of those not engaged in the 
day to day task of compiling the index 


(v) No index technique and no form of inquiry could have measured effective 
price changes that occurred under the abnormal conditions of 1942-1948 
with demonstrable precision ; approximate measurement only was possible. 


‘Fhe Statistician’s conclusion quoted at the beginning of this comment (J) is based 
on repeated examination of the position during hs relevant period and on the elaborate 
care taken to keep the index reasonably accurate despite ‘abnormal circumstances. 








—=, 


* The sub-section referred to is reprinted on pages 173 and 174 of this Labour Report. 
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Section V.—continued. 
CoMMENT BY STATISTICIAN ON Mr. W. A. Baker’s SUBMISSIONS, ETC.—continued., 
Section B. 


Looking at the whole period 1939-48 the position is— 


continued. 





ce 


(a) that it is now entirely clear that it was desirable to continue “‘ C”’ Series on 
its pre-war regimen and weights ; 

(b) that there was no practicable alternative ; 

(c) that (subject to post-war revision) the level of ‘““C”’ Series Index is becoming 
closely comparable with that of 1939 ; . 

(2) that any intervening overstatement or understatement due to the 
abnormalities of the ‘‘ control”? period was most probably small and is 
being automatically eliminated as “ control”’ abnormalities pass. 


On page 192 Mr. Baker refers to two questions in this regard (i) fruit and vegetables, 
(ii) rent. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES (PAGE 192). 


Comment (K).—Mr. Baker, for his calculation, allots a weight of about 7 per cent. 
to fruit and vegetables in 1939. Some uncertainty exists, but a generally accepted 
statistical weight for fresh fruit and vegetables (excluding potatoes and onions) in a 
wage-earner household price index is about 4 per cent. On this weight the relative 
dearness of fruit and vegetables alone would not have sufficed to offset the excess of 
*““@” Series over the trial index in 1948 though it might have done so in earlier years. 
The experimental ‘‘ vegetables price index ’’ for Sydney overstates the effective rise in 
prices. (See Annexure 1 herewith and Comment (T) herein.) 


Mr. Baker’s statement (page 192 paragraph beginning “If, in 1939 . . . ee”) 
‘“‘in the year 1948, price increases in these items alone would be more than sufficient 
to offset the 4s. difference which would have resulted had the Basic Wage been adjusted 
by the war-time trial index instead of by the ““C” Series Index” needs amendment. 
The 60 points difference between the two indexes in 1948 was equivalent to approximately 
5s. on the wage. The effective price of fruit and vegetables in 1948 was probably less 
than 129 per cent. above pre-war level and allowance for this would partly offset the 
60 points referred to. 


Mr. Baker’s further statement (page 192) that ‘‘ Other prices, not covered by the “C”’ 
Series Index, also increased to a greater extent than the items in the regimen ”’ is true 
of some such prices (e.g., fish). It is not true of others, some of which became important. 
For example, in the relevant period, production data show that sportswear was even 
more extensively used for every-day wear than were men’s suits. Indications for 
relevant periods are that prices of sportswear (which are not in the index) rose considerably 
less than those of ready-made suits which are in the index. 


RENT. 
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(page 192, paragraph beginning ‘“‘ Other prices . . . . . . : 
Comment (L).—The statement that “ rental increases have been underestimated in 
the index ”’ is covered in Comment (I) hereof and in Annexure (1) hereto. 


GENERAL. 
(page , paragraph beginning “Other prices . . . . . . ”) 


Comment (M).—Enumeration of contrasting examples can only illustrate the pros and 
cons of the diverse movements of prices. Only exhaustive listing of items and evaluation 
of their prices and weights could reduce the matter to figures. This is impossible. 
Hence assessment of the question of the precision with which “ C ”’ Series Index measured 
the relevant price rise in the period of controls 1942-48 must rest on first hand knowledge 
of the working of such an index in practice and an intimate accumulated knowledge 
of the price dispersion, changes of usage, &c., which occurred. An attempt was made 
by the Statistician during the period under discussion to evaluate the position fully in 
figures. The difficulties proved insuperable. 





Sub-section 2 of Mr. Baker’s submission (page 192)— 


The paragraph beginning “Itisalsotrue .. . ’* reads in part “ a retail 


price index tends to underestimate rises in prices over periods in which there are acute 
shortages of consumer goods and continuous competition by consumers for supplies 
available. The reason is that, when possible, many sellers charge more than the fixed 
or legal price and pass goods of inferior quality as first-grade.’’. 
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Section V.—continued. 
CoMMENT BY STATISTICIAN ON Mr. W. A. Baker’s SUBMISSIONS, ETC.—continued. 
Section B.—continued. 


Comment (N).—The view said to be “ commonly accepted by everybody ” is open to 
doubt. For instance, it could not be accepted by those responsible for fixing and enforcing 
legal prices and checking malpractices. But in any event, the scope for such practices 
to affect the index was limited by the fact that trained field officers of the Statistician 
regularly visited retailers and consistently sought to ascertain prices actually charged 
by reputable representative retailers. They also examined the quality of relevant 
goods to ensure continuity of standard of comparison. It is considered that this was 
substantially effective except in regard to “black market” transactions in which 
purchasers paid vendors a premium to break the law to give purchasers something 
illegally. Field officers of the Bureau actually examined all articles of clothing, drapery 
and household utensils for which price quotes were obtained each quarter. The law 
for most of the period, at least, required each article to bear a marked price. Prices of 
food and groceries were checked at frequent intervals. 


It is improbable that the “‘ principle” enunciated by Mr. Baker did in fact operate 
to offset completely the effect of the principle that “ any retail price index with a fixed 
regimen tends to exaggerate the rise in prices over periods in which prices rise 
substantially and in which consumption shows marked changes ”. 


Sub-section 3 (page 192) of Mr. Baker’s submission— 


LopGE DvuES AND MEDICINES. 


Comment (0).—Mr. Baker’s statement of the information supplied to him by the 
Statistician is correct and complete. But the information itself is incomplete and does 
not warrant the suggestion that a ‘“‘ proper adjustment ” of this item would make the 
Basic Wage 1s. higher. The item briefly described as “‘ Lodge Dues and Medicine ” histori- 
cally represents an indefinite and wide range of services and commodities in the field 
of medical service, sick pay, funeral benefits, dental service, hospital service, patent 
medicines and the like. Tho item has always been represented in the index by a constant 
“ price’? and although the question of varying this amount has been considered at 
intervals no practicable or accurate basis of variation has been found. For instance, 
it was not varied when hospital services to patients in public wards were made free in 
1946, nor when sickness benefit was introduced, nor when worker’s compensation was 
extended, nor when baby health centres and various clinic services were extended. 
Similarly it was not varied when in 1948 the medical service part of lodge dues was 
raised. Yet all of these things affected the “ price” of these services. 


Contributions to friendly societies for sick pay and funeral benefits have varied as 
benefits varied without detectable “ price’ rise. Extended provision for sick pay in 
many awards and extensions of workers’ compensation, have tended to reduce the 
“price” of sick pay. Cost of dental services at normal scales have risen but there has 
been some extension of free dental services at hospitals. Patent medicines have shown 
little rise in price. 


This item ‘“‘ Lodge Dues and Medicine ” has ceased to be a satisfactory “ price ” 
index item from the Statistician’s viewpoint because the entire ‘‘ price’ structure in 
regard to it has changed and variations cannot be measured. Its elimination will be 
considered in the post-war review of the index. Meanwhile retention of the item in the 
index at a constant “price” involves insignificant ‘‘ error” and that error is not 
necessarily in the direction of understating the “ price ”’ rise. 


Sub-section 4 (page 193) of Mr. Baker’s submission— 


RECREATION. 


Comment (P).—From the Statistician’s viewpoint, this also has become an 
unsatisfactory item in the price index because its “price” variations cannot be 
measured and it is represented by a constant “price”. Historically the item relates to 
“recreation, amusements and library”? but the exact components have never been 
specifically stated and are almost incapable of specific statement. In general, regard 
has been paid to admission charges to cinemas and certain sports. Regard has also 
been had to the fact that broadcast listening has become almost a universal form of 
recreation. The annual fee has been reduced from 27s. 6d. in 1925 progressively and has 
been constant at £1 since 1940. This reduction has not been reflected in the index. (The 
number of such licences has increased from 61,000 in 1925, to 311,000 in 1930, to 720,000 
in 1935, to I,129,000 in 1939 and about 1,500,000 at present.) 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
CoMMENT BY STariIsTICIAN ON Mr. W. A. Baxer’s SuBMISSIONS, ETC.—continued. 
Section B.—continued. 

Having regard to changes in prices and quality of entertainment (for example, 
introduction of cinema “‘ talkies’’ and popularization and diversification of broadcast 
programmes) it has been concluded that it is broadly correct to keep this item constant 
until some more satisfactory means of “ pricing ’’ it is found or until it is specifically 
replaced in, or eliminated from, the index. 

For purposes of the index, entertainment tax is not regarded as part of the price of 
recreation but a direct tax paid by the person admitted to taxable entertainments. 


Comment (Q.)—Mr. Baker’s statement (second paragraph, page 193) that ‘‘ the amount 
paid by the workers to procure the customary forms of recreation has increased 
substantially ’ involves questions of standard of living, changing nature and quantum 
of recreation, &c. These are regarded as quite separate from the concept of “ price” 
appropriate to an index. 


SECTION C. 

Mr. Baker's submission (page 193). 

Comment (#).—In view of the assertion that the ‘‘ C’’ Series Index has been used as 
an instrument of administrative policy, it seems desirable to set out the Statistician’s 
experience in relation to this matter. By design the ‘‘C”’ Series Index is a measure of 
price changes affecting a high proportion of the expenditures of wage-earner households. 
For this purpose the index must be and remain representative of relevant prices. The 
Statistician has stated that it fulfilled the design with reasonable accuracy during the 
abnormal years 1939-48 and has stated that if he had held any other view he would have 
stated it publicly by way of interpretative comment. 


When the policy of price stabilization was introduced towards the middle of 1943, 
the Statistician realized that in the process of applying such a complex policy in a way 
beneficial to the war effort, the index might inadvertently become an instrument for 
implementing the policy of price stabilization. Price stabilization policy was in fact 
very comprehensively based on a general price ceiling, import subsidies, extensions of 
home consumption price schemes, direct price stabilization subsidies, manufacturer 
subsidies, sales tax remissions, production control, consumer rationing, wage pegging, 
profit control, reductions in interest, rent control and many other inter-related measures. 


The representative character of the index might have been affected if either selective 
price control or selective subsidy policy were directed toward stabilizing prices of “C0” 
Series items to the exclusion of relevant items not actually included in the index. At 
the outset this matter was discussed by the Acting Statistician with the Prices Controller 
and with the Minister. It was made clear to the Statistician that stabilization measures 
would be very broadly based and not selective, and it was accepted that the Acting 
Statistician should consider it his duty to ensure that the index continued to fulfil its 
functions objectively and that it retained its representative character. Apart from 
ensuring observance of this understanding, the Statistician had several ready means 
of protecting the index against developing bias due to acts of ‘‘ control” or to the 
abnormalities of price dispersion or to failure of supplies. He could substitute 
representative items for items in the index that had become unrepresentative; he 
could broaden some of the fields of commodities representing individual items; he 
could have reported facts as to the index publicly or direct to the Judges of the Court 
by way of interpretative comment. All statements considered necessary in regard to 
the index were published quarterly when issuing the index to the press, and in the 
annual Labour Report of the Statistician. 

The primary responsibility for preserving the integrity and representative character 
of the index therefore rested on the Statistician and exercise of his discretion was 
unfettered. 


In 1944 the Statistician personally discussed the index with the A.C.T.U. Executive 
in Melbourne when the index generally and its integrity were discussed. Again in June, 
1945, the Statistician attended the A.C.T.U. Congress in Sydney and gave written 
answers to questions put to him. The question of the integrity of the index was not 
raised on that occasion but there was a question and answer bearing on the reliability 
of the index undcr the conditions then prevailing (see Question and Answer 3 (6) appended 
to Statistician’s Memorandum supplied to the Court in June, 1949.) The Statistician 
offered on both occasions to go fully into any or all phases of the index with representatives 
of the unions with a view to their putting to the Court any submissions they deemed fit. 
No submission was put to the Court on this matter then nor during the currency of price 
stabilization and subsidy policy. 
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Section V.—continwed. 
CoMMENT BY STATISTICIAN ON Mr. W. A. BAKER’S SUBMISSIONS, ETC.—continued. 
Section C.—continued. 


The brief account of price stabilization and subsidies (in Mr. Baker’s submission) 
is not historically exact as affecting ‘‘ C” Series Index. Price and subsidy policies 194; 
to 1946 were parts of a very comprehensive policy directed toward stabilizing the whole 
price and cost structure of Australia. 

Then the interim basic wage increase of 7s. was awarded. This happened to coincide 
with a rapid upthrust in prices of many imported goods and of some major exportable 
goods. These and other fundamental changes in the situation were followed in 1947 by 
progressive modification of many war-time controls including price stabilization and price 
subsidies until both were almost entirely discontinued in mid-1948. The anual cost 
of price subsidies rose from £13,000,000 in 1945-46 to £22,600,000 in 1946-47 and to 
£35,000,000 in 1947-48 then fell to £10,000,0c0 in 1948-49 and to £7,000,000 (estimated) 
in 1949-50. It is evident that factors other than trends in “ C” Series Index governed 
these changes. 

The statement that £69,000,000 out of £88,000,000 paid as subsidy “was paid in 
respect of items included in the “‘ C”’ Series regimen ” may convey a wrong impression 
unless explained. It applies to the whole period 1943-44 to 1947-48. During the first 
part of that period (to the end of 1946) there could be no sustainable suggestion of 
discrimination if stabilization policy be considered in its entirety. During the latter 
part of the period (1947 to mid-1948) when subsidy was restricted to ‘* essentials ” it was 
not restricted to “‘ C”’ Series items but applied generally to a wide field. For example, 
most of the import subsidy (other than tea) was paid on very broad classes of goods 
whether in the index or not (e.g., cotton and rayon materials for manufacture of textiles ; 
textile apparel woven or knitted). Other major subsidies related to items affecting the 
economy, e.g., recoupment of basic wage increases, coal, firewood, rubber and raw wool for 
local manufactures. These subsidies were not selective vis-a-vis the index. It is a fact 
that large amounts of subsidy were paid specificially on three important “C” Series items, 
viz. :—imported tea, local potatoes and fresh milk. These subsidies were paid from the 
inception of price stabilization in 1943. This fact has been interpreted at times as being 
selective subsidy policy in relation to “‘C” Series Index. The fact, however, was that 
these were the only three major foods (whose prices were susceptible to stabilization) 
which had not already been stabilized some years previously under home consumption 
price schemes for purposes other than price control. Instances were bread, flour, sugar, 
butter, &c. The subsidies as introduced in 1943 aligned all major foods in this respect 
except meats which were neither subsidized nor stabilized. 

The facts are that prices of tea and potatoes were raised by about 25 per cent. in 1947, 
and both are in the index. Similarly, prices of milk were raised at the end of 1947. The 
clothing price index rose by 154 points in 1946 and by a further 135 points im 1947. 
These changes were broadly consonant with other price changes inside and outside the 
index. 

Fruit and vegetables (other than potatoes and onions) could not be subsidized because 
the marketing system, their perishable nature, and the extremely erratic seasonal 
variations in their supply and prices rendered the application of subsidy impossible. 
Nevertheless efforts were made to control their prices and to influence them by contracts. 
Their relationship to the index is discussed elsewhere in this memorandum. 

Coffee and cocoa, being imported, would have had to be rationed if subsidized. They 
are relatively little used as beverages, although the vogue of coffee has increased since 
tea rationing. To the extent that the price of tea became unrepresentative of prices 
of table beverages the index has a very slight downward bias. 

The date of the statement quoted by Mr. Baker in regard to milk is not given. 
Evidently it was since September, 1947 (when price control of milk was transferred to 
the State) if it was made by a member of the Milk Board of New South Wales. The fact 
is that the price of fresh milk has been raised by amounts varying between 20 per cent. 
and 40 per cent. in the respective capital cities since the latter part of 1947. Reasons 
given for control policies by administrative bodies do not always reflect high Government 

olicy. 
E An incident of the kind mentioned in respect of jam was in fact brought under the 
Statistician’s notice late in 1946 by a Field Officer and appropriate action taken promptly 
by the Statistician to safeguard the representativeness of the index in this respect. Even 
if this apparent instance of selective price control had not been detected the resultant 
bias in the index would have been about half a point. 

It was inevitable that (among very many thousands of contingencies arising during 
the past ten years) isolated instances of apparent misapplication of the principles of 
stabilization policy occurred. These were of a minor character and they were very much 
the exception to the rule. Close attention was paid to these matters by the Statistician 
and his staff. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
CoMMENT By STaTIsTICIAN ON Mr. W. A. BAKER’S SUBMISSIONS, ETC.—continued. 
Srction D. 
Mr. Baker’s submission (page 194) (Paragraph beginning “ As conditions . . . .”). 


Comment (S).—The Statistician’s purpose in revising the “ O” Series Index will not 
be to change its essential nature or regimen but to make adjustments needed to render 
the index more closely representative of current conditions in the light of changes that 
have occurred since the last general review of the index in 1936. Attention is also 
necessary to items such as “‘ Recreation, &c’’ and ‘“‘ Lodge Dues and Medicine ” referred 
to herein and in Mr. Baker’s submission. It is to be expected that the index as revised 
will show much the same trend as would the index in its present form, but it will relate 
more closely to present circumstances. The very considerable work entailed in 
continuing to compile the index in its present form would not be justified because, if there 
were any appreciable differences in trend, it is certain that the revised index would 
be the more accurate reflex of price movements relevant under post-war conditions. 


(Paragraph (page 104) beginning ‘‘ Prices of items . . . . . . ais) 


Comment (T).—Wide and frequent fluctuations in prices and supplies of fresh fish, 
fruit and vegetables in Australia render it technically impossible to include them as an 
integral part of the “C” Series Index without destroying its precision. It is not 
proposed to use improvizations to include them. The Statistician may be able to 
prepare separate indexes for them (as he has attempted to do for vegetables in Sydney). 
But, of necessity, any such indexes would be very rough approximations. The 
Statistician’s view is that there is no statistical method whereby the effective price 
variations in these highly variable items can be measured except very roughly. Inter- 
pretation of such indexes requires exercise of judgment in the light of the facts underlying 
them. So long as prices and supplies of fish, fresh fruit and vegetables (other than 
potatoes and onions) fluctuate widely, erratically and at short intervals it is virtually 
impossible to do more than guess the approximate order of magnitude of the fluctuations. 
(See also Comment (K) herein and Annexure 2 herewith.) 


(Paragraph (page 194) beginning “It is submitted . . . . . Eye 


Comment (U).—The Statistician’s view is that the basic wage has been neither 
depressed nor raised unduly by reason of alleged deficiencies of the “‘C” Series Index 
as a price index nor by reason of the effects on the index of the abnormal conditions 
under which the index was necessarily compiled since 1939. The Court’s use of the 
“C”’ Series Index to make automatic basic wage adjustments for price variations is 
considered to have achieved its objective as far as has been practicable in the very 
difficult circumstances. As Mr. Baker points out, there are some considerations as to 
“ actual” average rents, quantum of fares, quantum and quality of smoking, quantum 
of recreation which the Court may wish to consider. These are referred to at some length 
herein. In the view of the Statistician they are matters quite separate and distinct 
from the use of ‘‘C” Series Index for automatic wage adjustment for price changes. 
Any allowance for them would necessarily have to be determined by the Court itself from 
time to time. They really involve determinations as to appropriate standards of living 
and total amount of basic wage which are outside the province of the Statistician. The 
Statistician does not see how a separate Court Index allowing for these and kindred 


factors would be used for automatic adjustments of the Basic Wage. They are matters 
+e assessment in the light of evidence. 


(Paragraph (page 194) beginning “In addition . . . . . . a) 


Comment (V).—In Section B, Mr. Baker does not appear to make specific submissions 
for adjustments in the ‘‘ C’’ Series Index as a price index. The main submission appears 
to be that “a price index is not a just index to use in making automatic adjustments 
to wages ”’ second paragraph (page 193). Clearly a price index (if reasonably accurate) 
is an appropriate instrument for adjusting wages for price variations. So far as they 
impinge on the index Mr. Baker’s submissions might be interpreted as meaning that in 
addition to making automatic adjustments to wages for price changes, the Court should 
specifically make periodic wage adjustments to allow for such things as rise in average 
rents actually paid (as distinct from “ price ” rises in rents) and variations in such things 
as changing quantum of fares, quantum and quality of smoking, quantum of recreation, 
&c., which are considered to be necessary. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
ANNEXURE (1). 
GENERAL NOTE BY THE STATISTICIAN ON RENTS. 


Three major matters arise for consideration as the rental data of the Census of 30th 
June, 1947, become available :— 


Item (1)—It will now be possible to review and to bring up-to-date the absolute 
amounts of rent used in the index for the individual capital cities. 
(The relative level of “‘ C ” Series Index for individual cities depends 
partly on the levels of rents. The facts given in this annexure may 
be relevant to certain submissions now before the Court. Revisions 
of relative rent levels can only be effected at intervals on Census 
data.) 

It has now become possible to make an approximate check on the 
accuracy with which ‘“‘C” Series rent sample bas measured the 
general “‘ price ” rise in rents in past years. 

Item (3)—It is possible to indicate approximately how far the rise in average 
rents actually paid (including rises due to change in standard) 
exceeds the rent “ price” rise taken into account in ‘“‘ C” Series 
Index up to the time of the Census (June, 1947). This is relevant to 
a submission foreshadowed by Mr. Baker. (The associated question 
as to the Court’s treatment of rises in rents actually paid since the 
1947 Census is referred to in Comment (E) of the Statistician’s 
Comments on Mr. Baker’s submissions herewith.) 


Decision on Item 1 depends partly on the view taken by the Court concerning Item 3 
and the two are examined conjointly later in this annexure. As to Item 2, analysis 
of Census results indicates that the ‘‘(” Series rent sample has measured the 
general rent “ price” rise for four and five-roomed unfurnished houses occupied by 
employed wage-earners with reasonable precision, on the weighted average of the six 
capital cities. An exact reconciliation is not possible because of the many abnormal 
factors intervening between 1933 and 1947 and the abnormal economic circumstances 
existing at the time of both Censuses. Disparities between cities are being examined. 


Briefly the facts as to Item 3 are as follows :— 





The “price” rent rise shown by the ““C” Series rent sample from 1933 to 1947 
was 3s. 10d. per week, combining houses of four and five rooms and houses of brick and 
wood in constant proportions and combining them into a “six capitals’ avecage on 
constant weights. 


The average of al! rents actually paid for four and five-roomed houses occupied by 
employed wage-earners in the six capital cities taken together at the Census of 1933 
was 18s. 10d. per week. There were 80,276 such houses, after excluding houses occupied 
by unemployed many of whom were paying nominal rents. 


The average of all rents actually paid for corresponding houses at the Census of 1947 
was 248. 4d. per week. There were 132,060 such houses (excluding shared houses) and 
it was assumed that all wage-earners were employed or in circumstances to pay normal 
rents. 


Although the average of 18s. 10d. in 1933 is not exactly comparable with the 24s. 4d. 
of 1947, the difference between them (5s. 6d.) may be taken as representing approximately 
the amount of rise in the actual average of rents paid for all rented houses in the defined 
group. 

The excess of this 5s. 6d. over the 3s. rod. rent ‘‘ price’ rise taken into “‘C ” Series 
Index is 1s. 8d. which must be regarded as approximate since it represents the difference 
between much larger figures which are not exactly comparable. It represents rent “‘ cost ” 
of changes in standard of the following types, viz. :— 


(a) The average ‘“ standard ”’ of houses built after 1933 was above the average 
‘* standard ” of the “ stock’ of houses built before 1933 ; 

(b) The proportion of brick houses in the total has increased and the proportion 
with five rooms has risen ; 

(c) Some pre-1933 houses have been improved in standard and rental increase on 
this account is excluded from the ‘‘C”’ Series sample because they are 
changes in standard. 


Other influences operated and statements (a), (b) and (c) or any general statement 
is subject to qualifications when considered for specific purposes. It is not possible to 
give a concise complete picture. 
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Section V.—continued. 
Annexure (1)—continued. 


Changes in these various factors do not affect individual cities equally and, having 
in mind items I, 2 and 3 of this annexure, it is necessary to consider the incidence on the 
individual capital cities of applying three alternative methods of making adjustment 
to “*C” Series Index for rental data derived from the Census :— 


Method A is based on the view (a) that the Census check shows that ‘‘ C ”’ Series rent 
sample has measured the rent ‘“ price’ rise with reasonable accuracy in individual cities 
and (6) that the “‘C” Series Index cannot continue to measure changes in relative rent 
levels as between cities consistently with its main purpose of measuring periodic changes 
in price level for each city. On this method there would be no adjustment to the “‘ C ”’ 
Series Index for statistical purposes, except such as concern houses occupied after the 
Census of 1947. 


Method B is based on the view that the Census check shows that ‘‘ C”’ Series rent 
sample has measured the rent “ price ’’ rise with reasonable accuracy so far as concerns 
the weighted average of the six capital cities, and that the relative levels of rent in the 
six cities individually require adjustment to bring them into conformity with the relative 
rent levels revealed by the Census. On this method there would be no change in the 
weighted average of the six capital cities. But the level of the index for some cities 
would be reduced by 5 to 10 ‘“‘ ©” Series points, while those for others would be increased 
in like degree. 

Method C is based on the view that the present amount of rent in “ C”’ Series Index 
for each capital city should be raised to the actual average of rents paid (including rises 
due to changes in standard) as shown by the Census. In this case the weighted average 
of the six capital cities would be raised by 22 “‘C” Series points and the figures for 
individual cities by amounts ranging from 10 to 30 ‘‘ C’” Series points. This would give 
effect to the submission which Mr. Baker is making in respect of pre-censal rents and a 
further 5 points would be added to six capitals average for post-censal rents. 


On the Court’s present adjustment scales each 12 ‘‘C”’ Series points is equivalent 
to about Is. in the basic wage adjustment. The foregoing figures are approximate 
estimates subject to revision. 


Comment.— 


Method A may be strictly correet for a statistical price index which measures 
‘“ price ’’ variations over a period of time. If this method be adopted “€” Series 
Index would not in future show differences of relative price levels as between capital cities. 


Method B may be more appropriate than Method A if the ‘“‘C” Series Index is to 
continue on present principles. Adoption of this method would involve accepting the 
view that rent “ price ’’ rise cannot be exactly measured in a strictly limited sense. If 
this method be adopted ‘‘ C”’ Series would, as in the past, continue to show differences 
of price levels as between capital cities. 


Method C would implement that part of Mr. Baker’s submission which asks that the 
Court Series Index should incorporate in full the change in the average amount of rent 
actually paid (including changes due to rent costs consequent on rise in standard of houses 
occupied). This could be implemented by adding approximately 22 “‘C”’ Series points 
to the ** C ” Series Index derived as under Method B above for “* pre-censal ” adjustments 
and further points (5 at present) for post-censal adjustments. See Comment (E) 
herewith. 


The Statistician expresses no view on the merits of applying either Method B or 
Method C to the Court Series. Choice of method (so far as Court Series is concerned) 
seems to turn on submissions made in various claims before the Court as to the general 
principle of adjustment and as to the relative wages to be paid in capital cities. 
Adoption of Method C would accept pro tanio the submission of Mr. Baker that the 
“rent ” used for adjusting wages should be the average rent actually paid (including 
rises in the average standard of houses). 


Figures quoted are derived from extensive analysis of Census results and are not vet 
final. They may require some revision but are sufficiently firm to be used as a basis 
for deciding what principles should be adopted. 
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Section V.—continued. 
ANNEXURE (2). 
RETAIL VEGETABLE PRICES, SYDNEY. 
Comment on the Index Appended to Mr. Baker’s Submission. 


This index was compiled by the Government Statistician of New South Wales from a 
series of long-term records collected regularly by the Division of Marketing of New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture. The price data are considered to be reliable. 


Mr. Baker has presented the statement with all of the written comment given to him. 


It is only necessary to add that this is merely an experimental index and it illustrates 
the impracticability of devising a reliable index of price variations for vegetables in 
Sydney, or for any place in which prices and supplies fluctuate very widely at short 
intervals. For instance, not much meaning attaches to the index of 169 for the month 
of January, 1948, derived as an unweighted average of the successive weekly figures for 
that month—203, 236, 195 and 140. Prices of vegetables vary inversely with supply. 
It is evident that there was some shortage of vegetables in the first half of the month 
and something of a glut in the last week when prices fell heavily. Actually, much more 
vegetables were available for sale at the lower rates than at the higher and data are not 
available for weighting to get a true or effective average. This always applies to such 
an index since the quantum of purchases is governed by supply and price varies 
inversely to supply. In most circumstances such an index overstates the price rise. 
Arithmetical unweighted averages yield an unreal index. 


The foregoing comment might be extended and illustrated much more fully to show 
that price index technique cannot be satisfactorily applied to commodities whose prices 
and supplies vary widely and rapidly. The index should therefore be used (if at all) 
only to show that the fluctuations are very wide and to derive some rough idea of the 
approximate order of magnitude of the fluctuations. It should not, for instance, be 
used as indicating that vegetable prices in Sydney in 1948 were 129 per cent. above 
pre-war average. The effective increase was probably very much less. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


BASIC WAGE INQUIRY 1949-50. 





EXTRACTS FROM JUDGMENTS 
REFERRING TO “C” SERIES RETAIL PRICE INDEX. 


I2TH OCTOBER, 1950. 
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SECTION V.—continued. 


EXTRACTS FROM JUDGMENTS. 
Kelly C. J. 
ee Provided that the “C ” Series Index is an appropriate measure of the 
variation in the purchasing power of wages since 1937, it will be evident that the standard 
of living provided by the basic wage resulting from that inquiry has not only been 
maintained but has been increased as a result of the 1946 “ interim ” basic wage decision. 


Two questions have to be answered : the first, whether the ‘‘C”’ Series Index has 
properly measured the fall in the purchasing power of wages, and in particular the basic 
wage, since 1937; the second, whether some further increase of the standard of the 
notional adult male worker in question can, in the light of all the evidence, be safely 
and effectively made. 


The Acting Commonwealth Statistician stated in evidence that he was satisfied, 
having taken account of some influences which might have caused an overstatement 
as well as some which might have caused an understatement, that the “ C ” Series Index 
numbers since before the war had been a reasonably reliable measure of changes in the 
level of retail prices appropriate to the expenditure of wage-earner households. Apart 
from this, a section of the Unions’ submissions concerned the propriety of adjusting 
wages by means of a price index, which by its nature could not measure rises in the cost 
of living if they resulted from a rise in the necessary standard of living, due to a change 
in convention or availability. The Acting Commonwealth Statistician in evidence indi- 
cated that this part of the Unions’ claim did not concern the “‘ C ” Series index as a price 
index ; but he provided some details of possible changes in customary standard affecting 
certain items, chiefly rent, which might have caused a change in the “ cost of living ” 
in this sense. He quoted the difference between the rise in average rents of 4 and 5 roomed 
houses which had occurred between June, 1933 and June, 1947, as revealed by the 
Census, and the corresponding rise in the rent of those houses in a price sense, as measured 
for the ““C”’ Series index. ‘The difference, amounting to 1s. 8d. a week for the six 
capital cities combined, was not in his opinion due to any failure of the “‘ C ” Series sample 
to measure the “ price” element in the pre-censal rent rise with reasonable accuracy, 
but was a change in “ cost of living ”’ due to other factors than price, presumably a change 
of standard. A further difference of 5d. had emerged between June, 1947 and December, 
1948 ; for a number of reasons it was uncertain whether any appreciable part of this was 
a ‘* price ’’ rise which should have been included in the ‘‘ C” series retail price index. 
After examining the evidence on rent and other matters on which a change in conventional 
standard had been alleged, I am satisfied that the sums involved are small in comparison 
with the actual increase in the basic wage standard achieved by the 7s. increase granted 
in 1946. Moreover, if the alleged inappropriateness of the index has been almost entirely 
due to rising necessary or available standards, affecting certain items, my conclusion 
remainsalmost unchanged. Nearly 5s. of the 1946 increase must be taken as having 
operated to effect a significant raising of the standard recognized by the 1937 judgment. 
And this raising of the standard has been maintained by the application to the 
1946 “ Interim ”’ addition of the ‘‘C ” Series Index ae 


res I think it is fair to include as a submission in support of the claims 
that the Unions have alleged “‘ that the basic wage has not been adjusted in a manner 
to preserve and maintain a constant real standard of living for the Australian worker ” ; 
that “ this maladjustment has resulted from the failure of the ‘‘ ©’ Series Index figures 
to measure accurately the increasing costs of food, groceries, rent, clothing and 
miscellaneous articles necessary to be bought by the basic wage worker”; and “ that 
in consequence of this failure the standard of living of the Australian worker has fallen ”’. 
I have already said that, in my judgment, these allegations concerning the “failure ,’ 
of the “‘C” Series Index have not been sustained 


Foster J. 
a owetle ae Cate SERIES: 


[I agree completely with Mr. Wright’s submission that ‘‘ of the many things which 
have emerged from this case none is as satisfying as the examination of the construction 
of the “* C ” Series Index Numbers. No doubt can remain that the Statistician’s methods 
and technique completely satisfy the requirements of an index designed for the purpose 
for which the “‘ C ” Series is designed.” 

After having from Mr. Carver, Acting Commonwealth Statistician, the assurance 
that a conference of Statisticians held after he gave evidence (but during the course of the 
case) had resolved against any alteration in the technique of compiling this Series, I am 
of opinion that for the Court’s purpose the “C” Sericsis adequate, satisfactory and 
should not be altered. That does not mean that the index is perfect, no such claim is 
made for it and no such perfect index is possible, but it works within reasonable 
margins of error and is satisfactory . . . 
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SEcTION V.—continued. 


EXTRACTS FROM JUDGMENTS—continued. 
Dunphy J. 


: ; Mr. Carver, the Acting Commonwealth Statistician, had a lengthy 
occupancy of the witness-box, and was subjected to intensive questioning from all parties 
interested, including members of the Bench, as to the efficacy of the ““C” Series Index in 
relation to basic wage matters. The index has been subjected to attack in prior basic 
wage proceedings and has been criticized by economists, and would-be economists, 
outside the Court, and by employers’ organizations, and the labour movement in 
alternation over the years, without the Court itself ever finding any material fault in its 
structure. I doubt very much if such a full and complete exposition of its purpose and 
the machinery of its working as was presented in this hearing has ever been given before. 

To my mind, Mr Carver’s memorandum, Exhibit B.1 (which really constitutes his 
evidence in chief) together with his cross-examination, and his supplementary submission, 
Exhibit B.14, should be embodied in one document and widely circulated amongst all 
those who have any real interest in these very vital proceedings of the Court. 


Annexure I to Exhibit B.1 is a record of replies by Mr. Carver to questions asked 
by delegates to the A.C.T.U. Congress in Sydney in June, 1945, and it appears that at 
that time the Acting Commonwealth Statistician was ready and willing to answer all 
questions which the labour movement cared to ask relating to the index, and, in fact, 
did answer a number of most pertinent questions dealing with current problems. In 
particular, puBlication of his treatment of that hardy annual, “the non-inclusion of 
fresh fruit and vegetables, other than potatoes and onions,” from statistical calculation 
should bring home to all concerned, the facts in relation to what is often regarded as a 
vulnerable omission from the so-called regimen. 


It seems to me that the odds are in favour of the omission inflating rather than 
defiating the “‘ needs” wage up to the moment. The main reason why fresh fruit and 
vegetables have been omitted is the very great difficulty associated in tracing the 
fluctuations of price movements with respect to these commodities. They are most 
unstable both with respect to regularity of supply and uniformity of price, so that the 
position changes almost from day to day. Whilst it may be true that available statistics 
indicate that during the war years prices of fresh fruit and vegetables have increased more 
than most otker food commodities, and their inclusion might, during that period, have 
had an inflationary effect, for many years prior to the war, and particularly in depression 
times, fresh fruit and vegetables were most susceptible to deflationary trends. If, 
therefore, they had been included prior to 1939, they would have had a deflationary effect 
on the “needs” wage over quite a lengthy period which would have off-set any 
inflationary effect during more recent years. If the Statistician’s methods are properly 
appreciated it should be realized that the addition to food commodity items of new 
items bearing a low average cost (no matter how common or necessary the use of such 
items may be) will inevitably result in a deflating of that particular portion of the index. 
Probably the use of the word “‘ regimen ”’ in relation to the “‘ C” Series Index had given 
the false impression that the index purports to be a list of items of general average 
consumption, the total weekly value of which forms an integral part of the basic wage, 
and that therefore the omission of such necessary and everyday articles keeps that wage 
below the needs of the worker. Study of Mr. Carver’s submissions completely debunks 
this superstition and, in my own view, the basic wage earner would have been worse 
off rather than better off if fresh fruit and vegetables had been an original item. 


Apparently, this was appreciated by Mr. Baker because at page 1849 of the transcript 
he says—*‘ If the Court pleases, on the particular matter of fruit and vegetables, I want 
to make it clear that there is no application or suggestion by me that the index should 
be altered to include fruit and vegetables,” and at page 2572 he reinforced this statement 
as follows :—‘** There was some discussion as to the possibilities and desirability of including 
fresh fruit and vegetables and, I think, to some lesser extent, fresh fish in the regimen, 
and I just wanted to make my position clear that at this stage we are not suggesting 
that any major alteration such as the inclusion of classes of items which are not at present in 
the index should be included.” 


Mr. Carver did discuss at some length the assertion that the ‘‘C’”’ Series takes no 
account of changes in the standard of housing available to wage earners im relation to 
the rent figure. There is a possible discrepancy here and the maximum deficiency, if 
any, appears to be now in the vicinity of 2s. 1d. Three alternatives were provided as 
tentative methods of adjustment, but as the inquiry on these particular lines is really 
only in the embryo stage, and was not fully debated before the Court, I would not be in 
favour of adopting any one of the three alternatives without a more exhaustive examina- 
tion. The disclosures in this direction date from the 1947 Census, and even if they are 
finally and conclusively established it could not be said that the basic wage earner was 


a 
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SECTION V.—continued. 
EXTRACTS FROM JUDGMENTS—continued. 


out of pocket to this extent because the 7s. real increase granted in 1946 more than 
compensates for any such deficiency. During the course of the proceedings we were 
advised that a conference of State and Commonwealth Statisticians had made an 
up-to-date examination of the ‘*C ” Series and found it so substantially effective that 
they were not prepared to recommend any vital alterations, and this fact, together 
with all of the foregoing considerations, leads to the inevitable conclusion that nowhere 
in the world has a better system of measurement of price fluctuations been devised 


SECTION V1. 
Basic Wage and Standard Hours Inquiry, 1952-53. 


On 5th August, 1952 the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration began 
hearing claims by :— 
(1) The Metal Trades Employers’ Association and other employers’ organi- 
zations— 


(a) that the basic wage for adult males be reduced ; 
(6) that the basic wage for adult females be reduced ; 
(c) that the standard hours of work be increased ; 


(d) that the system of adjusting the basic wages in accordance with variations 
occurring in retail price index-numbers be abandoned. 


(2) The Metals Trades Federation, an association of employees’ organizations, 
that the basic wage for adult males be increased, which would also result in 
increasing the amount, though not the proportion it bears to the basic wage for 
adult males, of the basic wage for adult females. 


The Court consisted of Kelly C.J., Foster, Kirby, Dunphy, Wright, McIntyre and 
Morgan JJ., but before the hearing of evidence commenced Wright J. withdrew and 
° = re . : mm | . 
during the hearing of the case Foster J. withdrew from the bench. The Court gave its 
decision on 12th September, 1953 and stated that reasons for its decision would be 
delivered later. Before the reasons for the judgment could be delivered McIntyre J/., 

who had been ill during the case, died. 


The hearing of evidence for employers began on 16th September, 1952 and the 
hearing of evidence for employees concluded on 11th September, 1953. After the 
employers had finished their case and before the employees had commenced theirs, 
the counsel] for employees applied to the Court to have the case dismissed on the grounds 
that “no case” had been made out by the employers. The Court however, rejected 
this claim. 


The decision of the Court, announced on 12th September, 1953, was expressed in 
the following terms :— 


‘1. The employers’ applications for reduction of the current basic wages for 
adult males and for reduction of the current basic wages for adult females are 
refused. 


2. The employers’ applications for an increase of the standard hours of work 
in the industries covered thereby are refused. 


3. The employers’ applications for omission or deletion of clauses or sub-clauses 
providing for the adjustment of basic wages are granted. 


4. The Unions’ applications for increases of basic wages are refused. 

The Court makes orders accordingly, to operate as from to-day. 

The reasons for the above decision will be delivered at a later date. 

The form of the appropriate orders will be settled by the Industria] Registrar.’’ 


This decision applied to awards within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration. 


Phe reasons for the decision were delivered on 27th October, 1953. 
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Section VII, 


Minimum Rates of Wage for Adult Male Workers in the Main Occupations in the Capital 
City of each State for a Full Week’s Work (excluding Overtime) at 3lst December, 1952. 


NOTE.—These rates are quoted from the latest Awards, Determinations, or Agreements which were In 
force at 3ist December, 1952. Where two or more Award, Determination, or Agreement Rates are 
quoted, the reason for such is that different rates of wage have been fixed for various classes or grades of 
work. In certain cases of this nature the wages are shown in the form (say) 260s. Od. to 280s. Od., indicating 
that in addition to the two rates specified there are also certain intermediate rates in force. in other cases 
the rates are shown in the form 261s. 6d. and 276s. 6d., indicating that there are only two minimum or 
standard rates in force for different classes or grades of work, and that there are no intermediate minimum 
or standard rates. Except where otherwise specified by a numerical prefix in small type, the hours of labour 
constituting a full week’s work are 40. (See footnotes below). 


Group I.—WooD, FURNITURE, SAWMILLS AND TIMBER YARDS. 


I 
























































Industry and Occupation,| Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide, | Perth. | Hobart. 
Coopering— | 8. a. | 8. d. | 8. d. 8. d. 8. da. | 8. d. 
Coopers if | 289 oO | 298 Oo | 27X 0 296 oO | 302 I | 322 0 
Furniture— | | | 
Cabinetmakers os 287 Oo | 278 Oo 259 Oo 279 O 290 Oo | 280 oO 
Carpet Planners we | 287 0 | 278 Oo : 279 O 283 6 | 280 0 
Chairmakers | 287 oO | 278 oO 259 O 279 +O 290 0 | 280 oO 
French Polishers 287 oO 278 oO 259 Oo 279 O 288 6 | 280 o 
Upholsterers 287 Oo 278 Oo 259 O 279 O 288 6 280 Oo 
Woodcarvers 287 oO 278 oO 259 Oo 279 0 | 288 6 280 oO 
Wood Machinists 287 o |258/to 278/ 259 0 |259/ to 279/ | 282 o |260/ to 280/ 
Mattress Making—Wire— | 
Finishers ete 27S 258 oO 252 7 9 O 262 260 Oo 
Makers AF -. | 279/6 & 278 Oo 252 7 79 0 282 280 oO 
282/ 
Picture Framing— | 
Compo. Workers 6 271 o | 268 oO 252 0 ~ 269 Oo 268 6 270 O 
General Hands 271 O 258 o 252 Oo 259 O 268 6 260 o 
Gilders 271 Oo | 258 oO 252 0 259 O 268 6 | 260 oO 
Mount Cutters ; 271 O 258 oO 252 Oo 259 O 268 6 260 oO 
Sawmilling and Timber | | 
Yards— 
Box and Casemakers 267 oO 258 oO 232 6 259 O 256 6 260 Oo 
Labourers .. ° | 25I oO 242 O 23r 6 243 0 24.350.0 244 O 
Machinists— 
Box Printing ye 258 6 249 6 250 6 | 251 6 
Boults Carver aie 283 6 274 6 254 0 275 6 283 6 276 6 
Nailing .. we 259 O 250 O 232 6 25I Oo 253 6 | 252 0 
Planing 268/6 & 259/6 & 233 6 260/6 & 268/6 & | 261/6 & 
283/6 | 274/6 275/6 283/6 | 276/6 
Shaping .. 283 6 274 6 254 0 275 6 288 6 | 276 6 
Ordermen 270 6 261 6 239 O | 262 6 268 6 | 263 6 
Saw Doctors 302 Oo 293 O 263 8 294 0 304 6 | 295 O 
Sawyers— 
Band or jig 268/ to 289/|259/ to 280/ 261 6 |260/to 281/| 268/6 & | 261/ to 
| 281/6 | 282/ 
Circular .. 269/ & 260/ & 24r 6 | 261/ & | 268/6&% | 262/ & 
281/6 | 272/6 2311/6 | 273/6 279/6 | 274/6 
Stackers... .» 1254/ & 261/|245/ & 252/ | 246/& 253/ 254 | 247/ & 254/ 
Wood Turners .. | 283 6 | 274 6 | 240 I0 275 6 288 | 276 6 
GROUP II.—ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETO. 
ese k ee ere a I ee PE ae Sea eee —_ 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. 
| s. d. s. d 8. d. s. d. 8. d. | s. d. 
Agricultural implements—| 
Assemblers - | 269 0 |252/ & 256/ 235 0 |253/ & 257/ ey & | 262 oO 
260/6 
Bulldozermen | 290 6 257 Oo 258 Oo - | 283 6 
Drillers 1265/ to 289/ 253 0 254 0 293 6 12387 to 282/ 
Fitters 1269/ & 289/)|258/ to 265/) 259/ to 266/| 266/6 & |262/ & 282/ 
| 269/6 
Labourers—unskilled | 246 Oo 237 0 238 oO 238 6 | 239 +O 
Machinists—iron .. |265/ to 289/|256/ to 280/ 257/ to 281/| 293 6 |258/ to 282/ 
Painters—Brush ..| 260 o 251 0 2520 | 255 6 | 253 © 
Scroll aye 260 Oo 260 oO | 261 Oo | 255 6 | 253 0 
Patternmakers .» | 302 0 | 293 0 | 294 0 | 310 6 295 Oo 
Sheet Iron Workers 274 O \265/ & ot 266/ & 281/| ae, & 267 oO 
|  293/6 
Strikers . 1260/ & 262/\251/ & 253/I 252/ & 254/| 262 6 |253/ & 257/ 





Various numbers of hours constituting a full week’s work. 


(2) 36 hours. (3) 37% hours. (4) 38 hours. 
(6) 39 hours. (7) 44 hours. (8) 60 hours. 
(11) 42 hours. (12) 48 hours. 


(5) 38% hours (77 per 


(rt) 34 hours. 
(9) 35 to 40 hours. 


fortnight). 


(10) 76 hours per fortnight. 
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SECTION VII.—continued. 
GROUP II.—ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETO.—continued. 
| 7 \aaae ees 
| | | | 
. | i ' ; 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
| } 
ones een {ae eee eee 
} : 
s. a. | £26. 8. d. Sod, 8. d. | 8. d. 
Boiler Making— | | 
Journeymen 289 Oo 280 Oo 268 o 28r1 oO | 293 6 82 oO 
Railwaymen | 289 0 | 280 o 268 o 281 oO | 293 6 | 282 oOo 
| 
Brassworking— | | | 
Coremakers -- |265/ to 289/|256/ to 280/ 268 o {|257/ to 281/ 293 6 {|258/ to 282/ 
Dressers -- |267/ & 269/|258/ & 260/ 243 6 |259/ & 261/| 1264/6 & |260/ & 262/ 
ep 267/6 
Finishers - |274/ & 289/\265/ & 280/ 268 o |266/ & 281/ 293 6 |267/ & 282/ 
Furnacemen -» |271/ to 274/|262/ to 265/| 245/ to |263/ to 266/ 269 «6 \264/ to 267/ 
263/6 j 
Moulders - 1265/ to 289/|256/ to 280/)255/ & 268/1257/ to 281/| 293 6 1258/ to 282/ 
Cycies— 
Assemblers : 256 6 257/6 & |248/ & 268/| 261/ & 2261/6 & | 263 oO 
| 265/ 273/6 263/6 
Frame Builders Ae 267 Oo 265/ & 263 6 |270/ & 285/| 277/6 & 268 oO 
| 266/3 288/6 
Repairers : 267 Oo 265/ & 263 6 |270/ & 285/)| 277/6 & 277 6 
266/3 288/6 
Turners (Cycle) : 267 Oo 280 oO 263 6 |270/ & 285/ 293 6 282 oO 
Electrical Instaliation— 
Cable Joiuters ; 284/6 & 275/6 & 268 oO 276/6 & 280 6 277/6 & 
287/6 278/6 279/6 280/6 
Fitters 289 oO 280 Oo 270 9 281 oO 2903 6 282 0 
Mechanics 289 oO 280 oO 268 o “281 oO 293 6 282 oO 
Patrolmen oe 262/6 & 253/6 & 241 II 254/6 & 280 6 255/6 & 
" 277/ 268/ 269/ 270/ 
Wiremen 277 2-0 268 oO 208 oOo 269 Oo 280 6 270 oO 
Other Adults : 246 oO 237 O 234 O 238 o 238 6 239 Oo 
Electrical Supply— 
Armature Winders .. 301 oO 280 oO 270 9 281 oO 293 6 282 o 
Cable Jointers i 301 O 275/6 & 268 oO 276/6 & 280 6 277/6 & 
278/6 279/6 280/6 
Instrument Makers 304 6 295 6 270 2906 6 2903 6 297 6 
Linesmen 295 O 268 oO 268 o 269 Oo 280 6 |270/ to 282/ 
Meter Testers 304 6 |260/ & 267/ 268 o |261/ & 268/ 262/ & 269/ 
Patrolmen-—Night 268 Oo 250 O 2609 «~O | 270 O 
Shift Electricians 301 Oo 280 Oo 294 9 281 oO 282 oO 
Switchboard Atten- 
dants 266 6 234 O 267 6 ve 268 6 
Other Adults 272 Oo 227 20 234 O 238 o 238 6 239 Oo 
| 
Electrical Trades— 
Fitters 289 oO 280 oO 270 9 281 oO 293 +6 | 282 oO 
Mechanics 289 Oo 280 oO 268 o 281-007 | 293 6 | 282 oO 
Wiremen 277° 0 268 o 268 o 269 0 | 280 6 | 270 o 
Electroplating— 
Platers F 259/ to 289/|250/ to 280/ 268 o j251/to 281/| 264/6 to |252/ to 282/ 
293/6 
Polishers 267 Oo 265 o |246/ & 268/ 259 O 270 6 267 Oo 
Engineering— 
Blacksmiths 290 6 281 6 272 6 282 6 293 6 283 6 
Borers and Slotters 274/ & 289/|265/ & 280/ 268 o {|266/ & 281/ 293 6 |267/ & 282/ 
Brassfinishers 274/ & 289/|265/ & 280/ 268 o |266/ & 281/ 293 6 |267/ & 282/ 
Coppersmiths 290 6 281 6 269 6 282 6 293 6 283 6 
Drillers— Radial 261/ & 252/ & 244 O 253/ & 293 6 254/ & 
284/6 275/6 276/6 277/6 
Fitters 289 Oo 280 o 268 oO 281 oO 293 6 282 oO 
Miilers : 274/ & 289/|265/ & 280/ 268 o |266/ & 281/ 293 6 |267/ & 282/ 
Patternmakers 302 O 293 0 281 Oo 294 O 310 6 295 Oo 
PJaners— . 
Rail and Plate acee 274/ & 289/|265/ & 280/ 244 0 {266/ & 281/ 264 6 |267/ & 282/ 
Other 274/ & 289/|265/ & 280/ 268 o |266/ & 281 293 6 |267/ & 282/ 
Shapers 74/ & 289/|265/ & 280/ 268 oO |266/ & 281/ 293 6 |267/ & 282/ 
Turners 289 oO 280 o 268 o 281 oO 293 6 282 0 
A | 
lronworking—Assistants—- 
Boilermakers’ Helpefs 260 oO 2570 241 O 252 Oo 262 6 253 O 
Labourers 260 oO 25x o | 231 10 252 0 238 6 253 Oo 
Engineers’ Labourers 260 oO 25I 0 | 231 10 252 Oo 262 6 253 oO 
Furnacemen’s Assists. 260 Oo 251 o | 231 10 252 0 261 6 253 0 
Moulders’ Labourers 260 251 |uee23r.-10 ne 262 6 253 
Strikers 260/ & ey, 251/ & 253/| 231 10 /& Ay, 262 6 253/ & Ary, 
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SecTion VIIl.—continued. 


Group IIl.—ENGINEERING, METAL WORKS, ETC.—continued. 















































Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
Moulding—lron— | 
Coremakers—Machine |265/ to 276/|256/ to 267/ 268 o |257/ to 268/ 277. 6 |258/ to 269/ 
e Other 289 Oo 280 oO 268 Oo 281 oO 293 6 282 0 
Dressers and Fettlers |260/ to 270/|251/ to 261/ 243 6 |252/ to 262/| 264/6 & |253/to 263/ 
267/6 
Furnacemen 266/ to 257/ to 245/ to 258/ to 269/6 to 259/ to 
284/6 275/6 263/6 276/6 273/6 277/6 
Moulders—Machine .. |265/ to 276/|256/ to 267/ 255 oO 1|257/ to 268/ 277 6 |258/ to 269/ 
or Other : 289 oO 280 Oo 268 o 281 oO 293 6 282 0 
Sheet Metal Working— 
Canister Makers 263 Oo 254 0 242 0 255 Oo 264 6 256 oO 
Japanners— 
Coating or Brush- 
work at 259 Oo 250 O 253 Oo 252.0 255 6 252 Oo 
Ornamental re 274 O 265 oO 253 «0 266 oO 255 6 267 oO 
Solderers . .. 1259/ & 263/|250/ & 254/ 253. 0 |251/ & 255/ 257 6 |252/ & 256/ 
Tinsmiths .. .. |274/ & 289/|265/ & 280/ 268 o |266/ & 281/ 293 6 |267/ & 282/ 
Nailmaking— | 
Case Wirers 258 oO 237 0 |} a fe a 239 «~O 
Labourers .. ae 258 oO 237 0 a ar ts 233 «O 
Setters Up .. an 276 oO 254 0 - ne ae 258 o 
Wire Working— | 
Journeymen ate 257 O 257 Oo 229 O 249 O 
| 
GROUP III.—FoopD, DRINK, TOBACCO, ETO. 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane, | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
8. d 8. d 8. d. s. d s. a 8. d 
Aerated Water and 
Cordiais— 
Bottlers is ae 257 O 248 oO 236 oO 256 oO 253 6 250 oO 
Drivers (Motor) fe 268/6 to 259/6 to |244/ to 252/| 260/6 to |270/ & 276/| 261/6 to 
279/ 270/ 271/ 272/ 
=P (One Horse) 260 6 251 6 242 O 252 6 262 oO 253 6 
Packers a 254 0 245 O 233 0 253 Oo 247 O 247 O 
Wirers as He 254 0 | 245 Oo 233 0 253 0 247 O 247 O 
Baking (Bread)— 
Board Hands ar 297 O 4295 o |256/ to 261/ 281 6 301 6 298 oO 
Carters (One Horse) .. 277 O 11270 O 243 0 276 Oo 259 6 | 253 6 
Doughmen .. vs 309/6 & | 4301 8 263 6 291 6 306 6 298 oO 
12/6 
Ovenmen .. ae aoe 6 | £295 oO | 261 oO 281 6 301 6 | 298 Oo 
Singlehands ai 302 0 4305 10 263 6 286 6 306 6 307 O 
Baking (Biscuits and | 
Cakes)— 
Adult Males AP 243 0 | 245 Oo 230 6 242 O 250 6 234 0 
Bakers re ots 269 «6 267 Oo 24I Oo | 259 O | 259 6 279 +O 
Mixers ae ve |258/ & 262/ 266 oO 24I O 257 Oo 261 6 285 oO 
Brewing— | 
Adult Males eee | 271 Oo | 264 0 237 O 253 Oo 271 6 | 268 oO 
Bottlers and Washers 27I Oo 264 Oo 237 0 253 Oo 271 6 268 oO 
Cellarmen .. .. |271/ & 276/) 272 3 247 0 | 268 o 276 6 268 o 
Drivers (Two Horses) | 277 0 | 270 0 | 248 oO 256 oO 271 6 261 6 
(Motor under 3 | | 
tons) eer 285 0 | 283 9 |248/ to 256/ 259 Oo 28r 6 | ees 
| 267 
Towermen .. ..| 276 0 | 273 0 | 237 0 | 256 0 | 276 6 | 276 0 
} | } | 
| | 
Butchering (Carcass)— | | | 
Chilling Room Hands 263/ to 268 /| 321 Omni 239 O 297 9 266 Oo | 316 oO 
Labourers (Beef) ae 267 oO 284 6 239 O | 290 9 254 6 293 O 
7 (Mutton) .. 259 O | 284 6 239 0 | 290 9 254 6 | 293 O 
Scalders.. , 307 0 | 295 0 | 256 6 | 365 oO 254 6 297 0 
Slaughtermen (Beef) 347 O09 | 347 3 264 6 | 365 o 283 6 | 349 0 
- (Mutton) (a) | 347 3 264 6 | 365 o 283 6 | 349 0 
| 





(a) Piece-work rates. 
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Section VI].—continued. 


Group IlI.—Foop, DRINK, TOBACCO, ETO.—continued. 





























i { 
Industry and Occupation. | Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. 
— ef | 
| s. d. | sd. | s. d. 8d. | s.d. | 8. d. 
Butchering (Retail)— 
Carters (Cash Cutting) 289 o | 280 o 268 o 281 o | 277 0 | 282 0o 
», (One Horse) 272 O 251 6 25I oO 264 0 252 6 | 253 6 
General Hands ; 292 0 283 Oo 27I Oo 284 oO | 277 0 285 o 
Shopmen _ 292 O 283 Oo 271 Oo 284 0 |277/ & 282/ 285 o 
Smallgoodsmen se 297 0 288 0 276 0 289 o 277 0 | 290 0 
Cold Storage and Ice— | 
Chamber Hands eae 282/'| 32720 232 6 61 oO 263 6 283 9 
Pullers and Stackers 261/ & 282/ 299 6 235 9 61 oO 263 6 | 83 9 
Confectionery— | | 
Journeymen ae 279 0 |258/ to 270/ 238 6 j26x/ & 267/ 270 6 |260/ to 272/ 
Storemen a 255 Oo 258 oO 23I Oo | 255 oO 266 o 256 o 
Ham and Bacon Curing— | 
Curers—First Hand . 294 0 316 Oo 277 (7 317 Oo 283 6 | 318 o 
Cutters Up—First Hand 278 6 316 Oo 27I 2 317 Oo 274 6 318 o 
Ham Baggers : aie 288 6 262 6 289 6 | ae 290 6 
Lardmen 5 267 oO 288/6 to 262 6 289/6 to a | 290 6 
300/6 301/6 
Rollers and Trimmers 285 o 300 6 256 oO 30r 6 262/ & | 302 6 
274/6 | 
Scalders nee 278 oO 300 6 268 6 30r 6 274. 6 | 302 6 
Slaughtermen 295 oO 316 oO 279 II 317 O 283 6 349 O 
Smallgoodsmen— First | 
Hand acs 286 o 307 3 Ye de ey | 308 3 283 6 309 O 
Smokers—First Hand 268 o 300 268 5 301 6 283 6 | 302 6 
Jam Making and Pre- 
serving— 
Adult Males , 252 0 252 0 233 6 252 0 250 6 | 5 fe) 
Solderers ave 261 oO 261 oO 253 0 | 261 oO 257 6 261 Oo 
Malting— 
Maltsters ose 2730 269 oO 237 O | 253 O 271 6 270 0 
Milling—Condiments— | 
Grinders ; Ae 289 6 262 oO as 259 9 | 
Mixers or Blenders .. 289 6 262 Oo 227 6 261 Oo | 
Stone Dressers 2° 289 6 272 6 227 6 259 9 | 
Milling—Flour— 
Millers—Head , 314 276 314 0 | 298 9 
oe Shift -» |289/ to ay 4/ aay Me SN 261/ to ry) Ay, re AVY 289/ to 314/| ee 
297 
Packermen as 274 O 274 O 246 6 274 O 274 0 | 272 9 
Purifiermen oe 277 (0 277.0 246 6 277. O 277 0 | «262 oO 
Silksmen .. oc 277 20 297500 246 6 277 277 267 9 
Storemen—Head -- |279/ & 284/|279/ & 284/| 246/6& |279/ & a8 279/ & 284/ 271 6 
252/ 
Topmen a ee 277 O 277400 249 O 29.7 40 27750 277 9 
Truckers and Others.. 257 O 257 Oo 244 O 257 Oo 257 0 | 262 0 
Milling —Oatmeal— | 
Kilnmen .. Ae 267 O 257 6 ae bee — | 262/ & 
| 266/3 
Millers—Head os 289 6 272 6 oe a Se: | 298 9 
Pastrycooking— 
Carters re ot 262 6 251 6 238 o 252 6 262 | 253 6 
Pastrycooks st 283 6 284 0 251/6 & 281 6 | 273/ & | 295 Oo 
259/ 279/6 | 





GROUP IV.—CLOTHING, TEXTILES, ETO. 








| 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart. 
Bootmaking— et & s. d. s. d. 8. d. s. d. | s. d. 
Bootmakers Sg 275 0 275 oO 275 0 275 0 267 0 | 275 Oo 

| 

Tailoring—Order— 
Cutters ae : 362 0 | 314 Oo 314 0 314 0 314 0 314 0 
Pressers ne ee 278 Oo 278 oO 278 Oo 278 oO 278 oO 278 oO 
Tailors ae Ye 285 oO 285 0 285 oO 285 oO 285 o 285 0 
Trimmers .. ate 278 Oo 278 Oo 278 Oo 278 oO 278 o | 278 Oo 
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Section VII.—continued. 
Group IV.—CLOTHING, TEXTILES, ETO.—continued. 














Industry and Occupation.}| Sydney. | Melbourne.} Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 

Tailoring—Ready- Load S004: 8. d. S$. a: Pan ‘0 g: 4: 
Cutters os 289 oO 289 oOo 289 oO 289 oO 289 oO 289 Oo 
Folders ae ae 259 Oo 259 O | 259 O 259 0 | 259 O 259 O 
Machinists os 278 o | 278 o | 278 oO | 278 oOo 278 oO 278 Oo 
Pressers oe ee 278 Oo | 278 oO 278 oO 278 oO 278 oO 278 Oo 
Tailors Na ar 285 oO | 285 oO 285 oO 285 o 285 oO 285 0 
Trimmers .. 278 oO | 278 Oo 278 oOo 278 Oo 278 oOo 278 Oo 

Textile- Working— _Woollen | 

Milis— | 
Carders a as 259 Oo 259 0 |234/ & 237/ 256 oO | 259 O 259 O 
Dyehousemen ; 264 Oo 264 Oo 234 0 261 0 | 264 Oo 264 Oo 
Labourers—General . 235 oO 235 O 230 O 232 0 235 Oo | 235 O 
Pattern Weavers ore 270 270 0 | = 267 O 270 O 270 O 
Scourers .. ss 264/ & 264/ & 240/ & 261/ «& 264/ & 264/ & 
271/6 271/6 246/ | = 268/6 271/6 27/6 

Spinners... oie 259 O 259 oO |234/ & 241/ 256 oO 259 0 59 Oo 
Tuners a -- |252/ to 282/|252/ to 282/1232/ to 259/1249/ to 2 79/\2 252/ to 282 /\252/ ‘to 282/ 








GROUP V.—BOOKS, PRINTING, ate ETC, 


























| | | 
Industry and Occupation.! Sydney. |: Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. 
Bookbinding— | 8. d. - s. d. | oa @ 8. d. = 8. d. | s. d. | s. d. 
Bookbinders “| 295 o | 286 o 274. 0 | 287 0 | 286 o 288 o 
Finishers... -» | 295 0 | 286 o 274 O | 287 0 | 286 o 288 o 
Marblers... ve 295 oO | 286 o 274 O 287 Oo | 286 o 288 o 
Paper Rulers ee 295 Oo | 286 oO | 274 O 287 Oo 286 Oo 288 o 
Engraving (Process)—(@) | : | ; | 
Engravers .._ en [ec 2Q 70 rl 260° O ene 270.. 0 289 oO 298 6 | 294 © 
Etchers—Half-tone .. | 301 6 292 6 280 6 2903 6 | 298 6 294 6 
Etchers—Line 297 Oo 288 o 276 Oo 289 Oo 293 6 | 290 O 
i | aor 6 292 6 280 6 293 6 298 6 294 6 
ers ae 297 O | a 276 Oo | 289 Oo 293 6 | 288 oOo 
292/6 | 
Routers. 295 0 286 o 274 O 287 0 284 6 | 288 o 
Lithographing— 
Printers oo | 295 Oo 286 o 274 O 287 oO 286 o | 288 oOo 
Rotary Machinists | 295 0 | 286 o | 274 0 287 o | 286 oO | 288 o 
Stone Polishers .- | 265 o | 256 0 | 244 0 | 257 © 256 o | 258 Oo 
Printing (Daily News- | | | | 
papers)— 
Com positors— 

Day Work | 363/ to | 4339 oO | 324/ & 329 O | $322 I0 330 O 

|  370/6 327/6 | | 

Night Work 378/ to 4364 oO | 337/6 & 349 Oo 9337 10 {| 350 Oo 

380/6 | | 344/ | 

Linotype Attendants— ; 
Day Work | See. | 297 6 | SN 3II oO 290 II | 312 0 

330/09 317 

Night Work 338/ to | 4322 6 | 327/ & 33I Oo $305 II | 332 0 
Sere ee | 346/6 | | 333/6 | 
inotype Operators— 

Day Work ; | 363/ to | 339 oO | as | 329 0 9335 7 | 330 Oo 

370/6 311 | 
Night Work - | 378 to £364 Oo 321/ & | 349 oO 295008701) 3500 
; 386/6 327/6 
Machinists (First | | 
Hand)— 
Day Work oe eee 343 6 | oe 329 «O 312 9 | 330 O 
335/6 319 

Night Work ae 338/ to 4368 6 3290/6 & 349 O 3327 9 | 350 O 
eee 351/6 336/ 
ubilsners— | 

Day Work oe 300/6 to 297 6 282/6 & | 296 oO $287 11 | 297 O 

308 / 286/ 

Night Work ae 315/6 to |} 4322 6 296/ to | 316 o | 302 11 317 O 
ay 324/ | | 302/6 | 
Leaders— | 

Day Work | 330/6 to 339 +O 307/6 & | 320 O | $3225 50.75) 32 ) 

338/ 311/ 

Night Work Al 345/6 to | 364 oO | 321/ & 340 0 | 2337 10 | 34% 9) 
Ene Nye reeT ! 354/ | | 327/6 | 

aders’ Assistants— 

Day Work | 300/6 to 3Ir 6 | 282/6 & | 293 0 | 4283 2 | 294 0 

308/ 286/ 
Night Work 315/6 to | 4336 6 296/ & | 313 0 | 2298 2 | 314 0 
324/ 302/6 | 
Stereotypers (First | 
Class)— 
Day Work | aes | *339 Oo | zo7/5) & | 308 o | 4307 11 | 309 O 
330/6 306, | 
Night Work | 333/ to | 4364 0 | 316/ & 328 o | 4322 11 329 Oo 
346/6 317/6 





(a) Other than in newspaper offices. 
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Section Vil.—continued. 
GROUP V.—BOOKS, PRINTING, BINDING, ETO.—continved. 
| | 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
ae Be ran pects See 
Pr nting (Job Offices)— ie 8. d. sd; 8..d. $. -,.d. 
Com positors el Res) 3 286/ is 274/ to 287/ to 286/ to 288/ to 
305/6 296/6 284/6 297/6 296/6 298/6 
Electrotypers 295 Oo 286 o 274 O 287 oOo 286 o 288 o 
General Hands wie 253 0 244 O 232 0 245 Oo 244 O 246 oO 
Linotype Operators .. 305 6 296 6 284 6 297 6 296 6 298 6 
Machinists .. ; 295 Oo 286 Oo 274 O 287 oO 286 o 288 o 
Monotype Operators" 305 6 296 6 284 6 297 6 296 6 298 6 
Monotype Casting 
Machinists te 295 Oo 286 o 274 O 287 oO 286 o 288 o 
Readers 298 6 289 6 277 6 290 6 289 6 291 6 
Stereoty pers 295 Oo 286 274-0 287 oO 286 oO 288 o 
GROUP VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING. 
| 
Industry and Occupation.; Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
s- s. ad. &. d. Ss: (Peg: & 6: a: 
Brickmaking— 
Burners : 267/ & 273/ 269 Oo 234 O 265 6 265 6 270 9 
Carters—Two Horses 268 oOo 259 6 247 O 260 6 270 O 261 6 
Drawers 289 6 268/6 & 231 6 270 6 268 6 270 9 
271/ 
Labourers 264 6 258 oO 226 8 253010 257 6 268 oO 
Machinemen 283 6 205 6 231 6 264 0 257 6 268 o 
Panmen 271/6 & 261/ & 226 8 271 10 257 6 268 oOo 
286/6 265/6 
Pitmen 284 Oo SS Se 228 6 278 oO 257 6 268 o 
289/6 
Setters 289 6 ss 230 Oo 270 6 268 6 273 6 | 
281 
Wheelers 281 o 263 OO 228 6 259 O 268 6 268 o 
Brushmaking— 
Bass Broom Drawers 274 6 268 o 233740 274 O 264 6 
Finishers. 274 6 268 oO 233 6 274 O 264 6 
Machinists-—Boring . 2740m6 253 O 233 6 274 O 264 6 
Paint Brush Makers 282 Oo 274 3 233 6 274 O 264 6 
Candle Making— . 
Acidifiers 267 6 266 6 267 6 a 4 
General Hands 261 o |255/ to 260/ 258 o 246 6 
Glycerine Distillers 273 3 266 6 267 6 26i Oo 
Moulders 273 3 260 Oo 259 6 Ae 
Stillmen 278 6 266 6 267 6 
Cardboard Box Making— | 
Guillotine and other 
Cutters 268/6 to 259/6 to 247/6 & 260/6 to 259/6 to 261/6 to 
280/6 271/6 254/6 272/6 271/6 273/6 
Other Adults 253 0 244 O 232 0 245 Oo 244 O 246 oO 
Coachmaking (Road)—- 
Bodymakers ae 289 oO 280 oO 268 o 281 oO 293 6 282 oO 
Labourers 240 O 231 0 227 6 2325.0 238 o 233 0 
Painters 262/6 to 253/6 to 262 6 254/6 to 288 6 255/6 to 
283/6 274/6 275/6 276/6 
Smiths 290 6 281 269 6 282 6 293 6 283 6 
Trimmers .. 283 6 274 6 262 6 275 6 288 6 276 6 
Wheelmaking Machin- 
ists 289 oO 280 Oo 262 6 281 oO 283 6 282 oO 
Wheelwrights 283 6 274 6 262 6 275 6 288 6 276 6 
Fellmongering— 
Bate Hands 262 Oo 254 O 242 0 255 0 253 6 253 0 
Green Hands 262 oO 254 O 242 0 255 oO 253/6 & 253 O 
257/3 
Limepit Men 262 Oo 254 O 242 0 255 Oo 253 6 253 0 
Machinists 262/ to | 254/ to 242/ to 255/ to 253/6 & 253/ to 
270/6 262/6 250/6 263/6 257/3 261/6 
Soakhole Men 265 oO 25720 245 0 258 oO 257. 3 256 Oo 
Wool Sorters 280/6 & 272/6 & 260/6 & 273/6 & 269 9 271/6 & 
300/6 292/6 280/6 293/6 291/6 
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Section VIiI.—continued. 


Grour VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued, 











Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart, 
Per & ont & hoe’ Say 85d; gs. 4d. 8. da 
Gas Making and Supply— 
Coke Trimmers sie 265 Oo 249 O 232.0 253 0 256 6 25I oO 
Gas Fitters oe 303. O 285 6 280 6 290 O 2904 6 282 0 
Labourers .. we 252 O 243 0 232 O 244 O 256 6 245 0 
Mainlayers .. a 262 Oo 260 Oo 250 6 |284/ & 299/ 275 6 262 oO 
Metermakers a 287 Oo 278 oO 268 o 285 oO 288 6 282 0o 
Meter Testers .- |266/ & 275/ 272 O 246 0 270 O 271 6 265 oO 
Service Layers as 28I oO 266 oO 250 6 290 O 275 6 268 o 
Stokers a xe 276 O 26I Oo 259 O 268 o 266 6 263 Oo 
Glassfounding— 
Furnacemen is 278 6 263/6 to 251/6 to 264/6 to 263/6 to 
278/6 266/6 279/7 278/6 
Labourers .. ne 250 O 247 O 235. 0 248 oO 247 O 
Lehrmen .. Ae 260 oO 255 Oo 243 0 256 Oo 255 Oo 
Sorters ay ae 261 oO 252/6 & 240/6 & 253/6 & 252/6 & 
; 259/ 247/ 260/ 259 
Glass Working and Glazing | 
Bevellers. .. ee 294 6 278 oOo 263 6 279 0 280 Oo 280 0 
Cutters and Glaziers... 287 Oo 278 oO 263 6 279 O 280 oO 280 oO 
Lead Light Glaziers .. 287 oO 278 Oo 271 oO 279 O 280 oOo 280 o 
Silverers .. oe 294 6 278 oO 263 6 279 +O 280 oO 280 oa 
Jewellery, Clock and 
Watchmaking— | 
Chainmakers oe 287 Oo 280 Oo 240 6 281 6 286 o 
Engravers .. -- | 295 O 280 Oo ips 283 6 286 oO 
246 
Mounters .. oe 287 oO 280 oO oa ey & 289 6 286 oO | 
246 
Setters aa oe 295 oO 270 6 ae 289 6 286 o 
Watch and  Clock- 
makers and Repairers 302 0 |257/ & 282/ 253 6 287 oO 288 6 |265/ & 295/ 
Masonry—Marbte and 
Stone— 
Carvers iv ee 329 4 297 6 273. «0 303 0 295 oO 
Machinists— 
Carborundum 56 316 oO thy, & 273 «0 263/6 & 261 6 300 0 
278/3 274 
Other... ae 316 oO 267/6 & 273 O 263/6 & 261 6 300 oO 
278/3 274 
Masons ae eo 316 oO 286 6 273 O 282 0 295 Oo 300 Oo 
Paper Bag Making— 
Guillotine Cutters .. 275 6 266 6 254 6 267 6 266 6 268 6 
Machinists .. ore 275/6 & 266/6 & 254/6 & 267/6 & 266/6 & 268/6 & 
283/ 274/ 262/ 275/ 274/ 276/ 
Paper Making— 
Beatermen .. 05 323 0 |312/ to 328/ a oe oP 324 0 
Breakermen AC 287 6 278 6 ote os nf 
Guillotine Men as 290 6 281 6 7 a ts 285 0 
Machinists .. se 335 0 |320/ to 357/ a oe a 324/ to 353/ 
Ragboilermen av 286 6 276 oO os o, me 
Other Adults ote 272 6 263 6 ae ~ se 259 6 
Potteries—General— 
Burners—Head oe 270 O 259 O 242 6 Elly, & 263 6 266 oO 
261/6 
Hollow-ware Pressers 283 9 252 0 234 0 251 oO i 276 Oo 
Sanitary Pressers .. 283 9 253 oO 234 0 25I 0 |252/ & 260/ 276 Oo 
Throwers—1st Class.. ae Ns 26I oO 245 0 |270/ & 285/ Me 279 «0 
28 
Potteries—Pipemaking— 
Burners—Head oe 273, (0 259 O 242 6 270 6 266 oO 266 oO 
Drawers... are 274 6 250 O 231 6 260 6 262 6 es 
Moulders... At 277 6 243 «0 228 6 270 6 | 265 oO 263 6 
Mould Makers ate 277 6 261 oO 239 0 257 Oo | 262 6 Ms 
Setters te ale 274 6 256 oO 230 O 266/6 & 262 6 266 oO 
270/6 
Quarrying— 
Borers—Hand or 
Machine ee 277 O 273 (0 231 2 272 0 256 6 265 Oo 
Dressers .. ote 285 8 283 6 234 10 265 6 256 6 259 O 
Facemen .. oo 286 10 277 6 231 2 265 6 256 6 259 Oo 
Hammermen ae 277 O 288 6 23% 2 272 0 252 Oo 259 O 
Machine Feeders _ 287 9 280 Oo peat & 265 6 260 6 265 0 
230/8 
Quarrymen Ar 285 8 ae 234 10 | 265 6 252 0 266 6 


—_—_— 
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Secrion VII.—continued. 


GrRouP VI.—OTHER MANUFACTURING—continued. 
a a ee 
] 


Industry and Occupation.| s Sydney. | Melbourne. | Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 








—| —— | 








Dockers (a).. 
Painters (a) 


254/ to 269/ 254/ to 269/|254/ to 269/|254/ to 269/ 254] to 269//254/ to 269/ 
254/ to 269/|254/ to 269/|254/ to 269/|254/ to 269/|254/ to 269/|254/ to 2094 


Rubber Working— 8. d. | ? s.14.. 1 8. d. 
Calendar Hands 272/ & Ly 263/ & 268/ ae 266 Ne | — 
Cycle Tyre Makers 254 Oo ae oO ° | ta 258 6 
Dough Mixers 254 oO 233, 6 250. 6 | eu 
Hosemakers .. {256/ £0 AY, vey, ae 254/| 233 6 ie 
Mechanical Lathe | 

Hands ve 256/ & 247/ & 233 6 252550 ee 
260/6 251/6 | 
Mill Hands 254/ & 263/|245/ & 254/ 233. 6 262 0 | 
Spreaders 257/ & 248/ & 233/6 «& | - 
263/ 25.4/ 236/ 
Surgical, Packing, and 
other Makers . 1256/ & 268/|247/ & 259/| 229/ & | : 
233/6 
Tyre Moulders 254/ & 245/ & 242 0 254 6 | 258 6 
260/6 251/6 | 
Saddlery and Harness | | 
Making— 
Harness Makers 277 O 268 oO 56 oOo | 269 Oo 274 6 270 oO 
Saddlers 277 Oo 268 o 256 0 269 Oo 274 6 270 Oo 

Sailmaking— 
Sailmakers .. 237.6 268 o 256 oO 269 Oo ar 270 Oo 

Shipbuilding— 

Carpenters and Joiners 308 308 o 308 o 308 o 308 o 308 Oo 














Shipwrights 291 6 291 6 291 6 291 6 291 6 291 
Soap Making— 
General Hands ne 261 oO 255/ to 234 6 26I oO 246 6 24I oO 
260/6 
Mixers ats 273 3 |260/ to 265/ 234 6 |258/ & 261/ ae 24I Oo 
Soap Makers. ae 299 6 267 6 234 6 268 6 255 6 | 261 oO 
Tanning and Currying— | 
Beamsmen .. ae 284 6 275 6 263 6 276 6 275 6 277 6 
Curriers Ae ee 300 6 291 6 279 6 292 6 291 6 293 6 
Japanners or Enam- 
ellers AY 6 284 oO 275 O 263 «Oo 276 oO 275270 277 O 
Limemen .. i 297.6 268 6 256 6 269 6 268 6 270 6 
Machinists— 
Fleshing .. Ae 289 6 280 6 268 6 281 6 280 6 282 6 
Scouring .. ed, 275 6 266 6 254 6 267 6 266 6 268 6 
Splitting .. ae 291/6 to 282/6 to 270/6 to 283/6 to 282/6 to 284/6 to 
298/6 289/6 277/6 290/6 289/6 291/6 
Unhairing ae 284 6 275 6 263 6 276 6 275 6 277 6 
Rollers and Strikers .. 283/ & 274/ & 262/ & 275/ & 274/ & 276/ & 
285/6 276/6 264/6 277/6 276/6 278/6 
Tablemen .. ae 279/6 to 270/6 to 258/6 to 271/6 to 270/6 to 272/6 to 
285/6 276/6 264/6 277/6 276/6 278/6 
Tent and  Tarpaulin | 
Making— | 
Cutters ae or 271 Oo 262 oO 250 O 263 Oo 252 6 264 Oo 
Machinists .. on 27.5.0 262 oO 250 Oo 263 Oo 252 6 264 oO 
Sewers—Hand ay 29 (oO 262 oO 250 Oo 263 Oo 252 6 264 Oo 
Tent Makers -- | 271 o | 262 o 250 0 | 263 0 | 252 6 | 264 o 
(a) Permanent rate. 
GROUP VII.—BUILDING. 
Se A aA OS SU Een Sa OSS Oe Oe OEE  e 
| 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne. Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Building— s. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. 8. d, 8. a. 
Bricklayers— 
Sewer and Tunnel.. 340 O 324 2 287 o 315 Oo 320 2 }310/ & 320/ 
Surface .. ys 326 8 313 4 279 6 315 Oo 315 2 305 Oo 
Carpenters .. 331 8 290 6 283 6 29r 6 316 8 286 6 
Labouring (Builders)(a) 262 6 253 6 258 6 254 6 270 9 255 6 
Lathers te : 331 8 290 6 280 6 291 6 316 8 305 Oo 
Metal Ceilers ae 33r 8 290 6 283 «6 291 6 316 8 | 308 oO 
Masons ; 316 Oo 286 6 273 «0 315 oO 313 8 305 Oo 
Painters, Paperhangers 315 Oo 313 4 279 6 280 3 314 2 305 oO 
Signwriters : 327 6 313 4 281 oO 280 3 314 2 305 Oo 
a ha LIS AD ll GE Baa Us oT I Sa cel PLS 2, Spat PSE “te eS 


(a) Rate excludes allowances for statutory holidays, following the job and sick pay. 
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SecTION VII.—continued. 


GRovuP VII.—BUILDING—continued, 














l 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
} 
| — |} $$. $$$ | ____ —— 
| 
Building—continued. 8s. da. | fd. a. ye a Sana: 7d. 
Plasterers— | | { 
Sewer or Tunnel cK Vee 31I 4 288/ & 315 10 320 2 '310/ & 320/ 
291/9 
Surface .. aC 323 9 307 6 280 6 315 10 315 2 305 oO 
Samii Gasfitters .. 324 0 aT3 7 280 2 289 oO 316 $ 313 O 
aters oe eo 324 0 313 4 279 ee 279 ye 
Tilers (Roof) 324 0 ALSe 279 6 282 6 279 «6 
Tuckpointers 326 8 313 4 279 6 315 Oo ts 
Water Supply and Sewer- 
age— 
Concrete Workers 275/3 Te 273 «0 See 250 O ile 254/ & 257/ 
284/5 252 262 
Labourers .. shes to 253 0 He to 229 0 244 6 245 O 
279/10 239/11 
Miners—Sewer ®289/r10 to | 258 to 268/ tee & j257/ & 269/ ee 254/ & 266/ 
308/9 257/6 268/6 
Pipe-jointers and 
Setters .. ee | 279/10 & 268 o 232 6 |250/ to 258/| 262/6& 257 O 
285/1 273/6 
Group VIII.—MINING. 
Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Queensland.| 8S. Aust. W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
| 
| | 
Coal-minina— 8. d. | ae F or a: Sed. 8. d. 8. a. 
Blacksmiths 295 3 | 288 6 274/3 to oe 312 Oo 285 10 
| 290/3 
Bracemen yey 2or it | 271 6 270/1 to | Ne me 270 5 
286/1 
Carpenters .. Ae | 299 0 290 0 |278/ to 294/ as ae 275 0 
Deputies oe | 339 8 | 305 11 St3/E to as $336 4 309 6 
329/ | 
Engine Drivers— | | 
Winding and Loco. |321/ to 326 310 5 |272/ to 321/| = 319 IO 286 7 
Other... me 284/5 to | 303 4 266/ to bis Ne 277/5 & 
wat | 293/7 | 292/5 286/7 
abourers— | 
Surface ; | 276 6 | 268/7 to 256/1 to i 27I 4 270 5 
| 275/3 272/% 
Underground 279 5 | 268/7 to 256/1 to 8280 1 270 § 
Miners— | ete ee 
Machine .. Seanad & | (b) EE) to ae 3318 2 292 I 
320/3 315/3 
Manual—Dry Work | (a)2z98 7 | (a)281 6 |(a)277/7 to ae 32904 3 
293/7 
Platmen or Banksmen A & | 285 3 seg, to | ae 32977 4 
296/1 | 272/1 
Shiftmen— | | | 
Dry Work Ae 298 7 | 285 3 277/7 to | 2904 3 284 2 
293/7 | 
Wet Work Ae atx 10) 297 9 290/1 to | 296 8 
306/1 
Shotfirers | 329 I | 299 O 306/7 to $318 2 287 I 
| 322/7 | 
Timbermen.. | 2983/7, & | 285 3 | hee | 3204 3 284 2 
| 2906/7 293/7 
Weighmen -- | 280 & | 282 7 302 O | 323 279 2 
Wheelers . | 280/3 & | 276 11 | 259/6 to 3282 10 270 5 
282/9 | 275/6 
Gold and Other ae | 
(except Coal)— | | (c) 
Battery Feeders |262/ to 268/\241/ & 244/| 232 4 | 261 0 | 291 8 |248/ to 258/ 
Bracemen 1264/ to 270/\251/ & 254/| 237 10 | 270/ & | *%296 8 |262/ to 268/ 
| 277/6 | 








(a) Piece-work rates normally operate for these occupations but minimum weekly wage rates are as 
(c) Excludes district allowances. 


shown. 


(b) Piece-work rates. 
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SEcTION VII.—continued. 


GROUP VIII.—MINING—continued. 


| 


| 








































































| | 
j 
Industry and Occupation.| N.S.W. | Victoria. | Queensland. 8. Aust. | W. Aust. 
st —| 
8 d. | s. dad. | 8, a hag & 8. d. 
Gold and Other Mining | 
(except Coal)—contd. | | 
Engine Drivers— | | (a) 
Stationary 249/ to 285/ 262/ to 1225; to 282/} 302/11 to 
ee 273/6 312/1 
Winding and Loco. |255/ to 294 | ene 240/ to 272 | 261 oO ae to 
; 287/6 350/10 
Firemen... a Foes 257/ & 262/ 225/to | 293/4 to 
201/ 244/9 302/1 
Lrsliiocrte 254/ to 263/|241/ & 244/ 232 4 | 270 Oo 284 2 
Miners— 
Machine .. | 274/ to 257/ to 274/| 237/10 to | Bae to 
290/06 240/ 314/2 
Manual— 
Dry Work 274/ to 283/|265/ to 274/ 237 10 | 270 O "296/8 to 
: 306/78 
Wet Work eee ye 245 4 | 27,7250 ae 
290/6 286/6 315/8 
Platmen .., 264/to |251/ & 254/ 237 10 | 3296 8 
277/6 | | 
Shaft Sinkers— | 
Dry Work 277/ to 283/|268/ & 274 237 10 | 270 O a, to 
314/2 
Wet Work 284/6 to 280/6 & 245, 4 | 277 6 3310/8 to 
290/6 286/6 323/2 
Timbermen.. oe 275/ to |268/ to 276/ 246 0 | 270 0 | 4306/8 to 
| 293/6 | | 314/2 
| | | 
(a) Excludes district allowances. 
Group [X.—RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY TRANSPORT. 
2 | ~- | ' ar 
| | 
e Industry and Occupation Sydney | Melbourne. | Brisbane Adelaide. | Perth. 
[Peele (Eee 
6.34: &. a. | 8. d, | ka | 
Railways— 
Engine Drivers (Loco. | | 
1st Class 3 26/ & 329/|306/ to 321/ 300 I |307/ to 32 nd ee 
322/090 
2nd Class 320 O | 303 O 290 9 | 304 O 305 6 
3rd Class 3I1I O | 294 Oo 283 I 295 Oo | 295 Oo 
4th Class 292 6 284 6 275 5 285 6 | 289 6 
_5th Class ai . 286 o 278 oO | 275 5 279 O 289 66 
Firemen— | 
rst Class ve |27 79/ & 282/\264/ to 271/ 256 0 |265/ to 272/ 281 6 
2nd Class wea} 276 Oo 258 .o 249 IO 259 O 269 6 
3rd Class ate | 272 O 252 0 249 I0 253 0 262 6 
Guards— | 
tst Class 296 oO 287 6 275 9 | 286 a 288 6 
2nd Class 1287/ & 290/; 270/ to 268 10 | 77/6 & | 282 6 
281/6 283/ | 
3rd Class 282/ & 284/| 270/ to 257 0 | 268/ & | 276 6 
| 281/6 ify | 
Porters 253/ to 284/ Ley to ES, to |246/ & 271 ee 
280 239/9 261 
Shunters— 
Ist Class as 10295/ & 10286/ & | 277 3. |278/ & 281/| 276/6 to 
| 299/ 289/ 282/6 
2nd Class eae & ay & | 268 5 271 Oo 270 6 
287/06 251/6 | 
3rd Class 10265/ to 19259/ to 264 5 |258/ to 268/ 267 6 
281/ 268/6 | 
Ordinary 10265/ to 19959/ to 248 7 |258/ to 268/ 267 6 
275 268/6 | | | 
Signalmen— | 
Special 10314 O 19303 «0 | 273/4 & |287/ & 296/ 293 Oo 
283/2 
1st Class srr Oo 10292 6 | 271 4 | 280 o | 279 6 
2nd Class 303 Oo 279.6 | 265 6 274 O | 270 6 
3rd Class 295 Oo 271 6 | 258 6 | 266 o 260 oO 
4th Class 287 Oo 267 o | 252 9 261 o | 255 6 
| | 
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Tasmania. 





Woo toaas? 
275/ 
263/ 
265/ 


288/ 





260/ to 
1248/ to 
248/ to 


264/ to 


272/ to 282/ 
284/6 to 


294/6 
262/ & 268/ 












278/ to 288/ 


290/6 to 
300/6 
275/ to 290/ 





| 


306/ to 321/ 





303 O 
294 0 
284 6 
278 oO 

|264/ to 271/ 
258 O 
252 O 

276/6 & 
282/ 

272 6 

268 o 


245/ to 271/ 


} 

276/6 & 
| 279/6 
| 267 Oo 
| 260 oO 
257 O 
|i Bee 
| 267 6 
262 oO 
j 262 oO 
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Section VII—continued. 


Group IX.—RAILWAY AND TRAMWAY TRANSPORT—continued. 
| (i een 


| 
} 








| 
; 


Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. | Hobart, 











8. d. s. d, 8. da. 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
Tramways (Electric)— 
Car Washers or Cleaners 258 Oo 25I oO 230 7 |243/ & 246/ 246 6 | 247 0 
Conductors— 
1st Year.. fe 258 oO 251 Oo 229/6 & |246/ & 248/ 265 6 248 6 
232/6 
2nd Year.. oe 264 0 257 O 232/6 & 248 oO 265 6 252 6 
236/ 
3rd Year Ac 264 0 257 0 |236/ & 242/ 252 0 265 6 252 6 
Labourers .. oe 252 6 245 0 227 0 |244/ & 247/ 238 6 247 O 
Maintenance Men... _ |260/ & 263/ 254 0 227/ to |249/ & 252/ 253 6 251 0 
2390/8 | | 
Motormen— | 
1st Year .. a 267 Oo 25I Oo 229/6 & 248 Oo 265 6 | 250 0 
232/6 
2nd Year ae 267 O 257 Oo 232/6 & 251 Oo 265 6 | 254 O 
236/ 
3rd Year 5 267 0 257 0 |236/ & 242/ 254 0 265 6 | 254 O 
Overhead Wiremen— | 
Leading .. ts 286 6 268 oO 283 0 269 oO 289 6 | 263 0 
Other .. 4 254/6 & 25I Oo 268 oO 252 0 280 6 | 257 0 
thie =i 
Pitmen ye ae 277 265 245/ & 248/|249/ to 257/ 265 6 | 258 6 


Signalmen .. .. :1282/ & 285 /' 260/ & 268/ 238/ & 242/'268/ & 273/ de | 
Track Cleaners 249 O | 251 oO 226 Oo 





GRouP X.—OTHER LAND TRANSPORT, 


—_——— 


er 


| 























Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne. Brisbane. Adelaide, Perth. Hobart. 
&. d s. a 8. d, s. d s. d s. d 
Carrying—Merchandise— 
Carriers— 
One Horse Ac 268 o 251 6 242 0 252 6 262 0 | 253 6 
Two Horses He 273 Oo 259 6 247 0 260 6 270 Oo | 261 6 
Corporation Carters— 
One Horse a 268 0 251 6 242 0 252 6 262 0 | 253 6 
Two Horses are 273 O 259 6 247 O 260 6 270 Oo | 261 6 
Jinkers— | 
One Horse 268 Oo 261 oO | 249 O 262 Oo 276 Oo | 263 0 
Two Horses 273 O 268 6 254 0 269 6 280 6 | 270 6 
Sanitary Carters 326/ & 331/ 257 6 242 0 | 258 6 291 xr | 259 6 
Stable Hands x cL 246 Oo 235 0 | 247 0 256 6 | 248 Oo 
272/6 
Motor Lorries and 
Wagons— 
Under 3 tons 270/ to 280/| 295/6 & |244/ to 252/| 260/6 & 70/ & 27' 261/6 & 
| 265/6 |  266/6 267/6 
3 tons or over 284/ to 288/| 270 o 1256/ & 260/ 271/ 280/6 to 272 O 
| | | 284/6 
} 
Lift Attendants— | 
Goods : eer 258 oO 258 o (|227/ & 229/, 249 6 249 O 
Passenger .. ..| 258 o | 258 o j221/ & 223/| 249 6 249 O 
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Section VIIl.—continued. 


Group XI.—SHIPPING, WHARF LABOUR, ETC. 


























Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. | Victoria. | Queensiand.| S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. 

| | Le ee ee ees) eae 
| 8. d | et! gs d. ea. s. d. | s. d 

Waterside Working— | 

Wharf Labourers per | 
hour a 8 2 8 2 8/2 to 8/7 Saez Bine2 8 2 
| eee ene ee 

Passenger Vessels—Inter- £ s d 

state b— 
Bakers per month 50/16/o to 57/8/6 (e) 
Barmen a 50/16/o(d) 
Butchers ue 51/18/6 to 56/3/6(c) 
Cooks— 

Chief ‘3 60/1/o & 62/3/6(e) 

Second a 55/3/6 & 59/1/0(e) 

Third a 50/16/o(c) 

Ships s 54/1/0(c) 
Pantrymen os 51/18/6 to 52/8/6(c) 
Scullerymen > 49/8/6(b) 
Stewards— 

Chief Saloon ,, 63/13/6 to 71/13/6(d) 

Second . 54/13/6(d) 

Second Saloon ,, 53/1/0(d) 

Fore Cabin r 52/8/6(d) 

Bedroom and 

Other ” 50/3/6 & 50/16/o0(d) 
All Vessels—Interstate c— 
A.B. Seamen per month 53/11 /¢ 
Boatswains os 54/11/0 
Donkeymen Ee 55/11/0 
Firemen “ 54./11/¢ 
Greasers 3 54/11/0 
Lamp Trimmers ,, 54/11/0 
Fuel Trimmers _,, 52/11/0 
Vessels (Steam) Vessels (Steam) 

Marine Engineers b e f— 100 N.H.P. and under Over 100 N.H.P. 
Chief per month 71/1/6 to 75/1/6 77/4/6 to 104/15/6 
Second me 66/2/6 66/2/6 to 77/2/6 
Third re 62/5/6 62/5/6 to 69/10/6 
Fourth - | - 58/14/o0 to 65/18/6 
Fifth and under _,, ae 58/2/o 

Seage ying Seagoing 
Passenger Vessels. Cargo Vessels. 

Merchant Service bf g— | 125tonsorunder. Overio,oootons. 60 tons or under. Over 10,000 tons. 
Masters per month 71/17/0 152/12/6 65/9/0 120/14/6 
Oflficers— 

Chief ¥ | 63/18/o 77/2/6 60/18/0 72/12/6 
Second oe 60/16/o0 72/0/6 58/6/o 68/10/6 
Third ane 66/8/6 i 63/8/6 
4th, 5th and | . 
6th 3 | 58/2/0 ve 58/2/0 
(a) Rates of wage quoted are for other than special cargo. (b) Rates of wage quoted are in addition 

to victualling and accommodation. (ec) Not more than 8 hours per day. (2d) Not more than 8 

hours per day within a spread of 15 consecutive hours when at sea, between 7 a.m. and 5 p.m. in terminal 

ports and between 6 a.m. and 5 p.m. in intermediate ports. (e) Minimum rates under the Common- 
wealth Award are classified according to nominal horse-power of vessels. (f) Ordinary length of duty 
in a day at sea or in port or partly at sea and partly in port shall be 8 hours. (g) Minimum rates under 


the Commonwealth Award are classified for interstate vessels, and for vessels within a State according 
to tonnage; the lowest and highest classes for interstate passenger and cargo vessels are here given. 


GROUP XII.—PASTORAL, AGRICULTURAL, ETC. 











Industry and Occupation. N.S.W. Victoria. | Queensland.| S. Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania 
FE gece (Det foes vce] Det | mee 

Farming— 8. d. $:54., 01 s. d, | G-00) Sa. a52G. 

Harvesters .. im S, 7 oe | 247,020 

Milkers .. - oe 12258 o | - | | 7247 oO 
Chaffcutting— | | 
Feeders (‘Travelling | | | 

plant) : ae 297 0 258 6 | $5 O 256/ to | °275 < 
Feeders (Stationary | 281/6 | 

mill) 277 O 252 6 | 248 oO | 256/ to ®275 O 

281/6 


3$666.— 
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Section VI1.—continued. 





GROUP XII.—PASTORAL, AGRICULTURAL, ETC.—continued. 





i 








Industry and Occupation.; N.S.W. | Victoria. | Queensland.| S, Aust. | W. Aust. | Tasmania. 
Gardening— sd. | 68d. | er a he hed 8d; 3.G- 
Gardeners een] 200 6 | 25060 O 230 oO 251 oO 252 6 254 oO 
Gardeners’ Labourers | 60 Oo 246 Oo 222 6 | 246 Oo 246 6 248 « 
Nurserymen yon 266 6 | 253/6 & 230 o | 252, 6 | 256 6 254 ¢ 
| 
| 
} 


Nurserymens’ 


Labourers Shad 60 « 237 O 222 6 246 o | 246 6 | 248 
; 


| | | 
Pastoral Workers(a)— | | | | 
Cooks ae ne | 567) 78.5) | 


507 ‘ 6004/7 & | 507 a) 555 I 507 ° 
O02 8) ! j 
Shearers— | 
Hand .. per i1oo | rS4uOs || 154 6 147 3 | <acOu I L540 
Machine ee | ice ote) a T43)029 VAG pecan 143 9 | I 143 


Shed Hands “ 102 
Wool Pressers SAT { 


We W He 


Rural Workers— 
Fruit Harvesters rere 1237/7, tO 18230 


24! >39 239/ 


A 


{ 
— 
~1 
bo 
— 
— 
) 
# 


—_ een ee 39 





(a) Shearers’ and woolpressers’ hours are 40 per week; shed hands’ hours are the same as shearers, 
with such additional time as may be necessary to finish picking up fleeces, &c. Should the time engaged 
picking up, &c., exceed 30 minutes per day, all time thereafter must be paid as overtime. The hours of 


cooks are not regulated. Rates shown are ‘“* not found ”’ rates. 


Group XIII.—DoOMESTIC, HOTELS, ETC. 
NoTE.—The rates of wage specified for employees in Hotels and Restaurants represent the weekly. 





Industry and Occupation.; Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide, | . Perth. | Hobart. 
| | } | 
ey Se ee a faa eS 
Cooks (Hotels)— | 8, d. | 8. da... | 8. d. | 8. ad. | ai00. s. d. 
Chefs ae .. |273/ to 307/|264/ to 298/|254/ & 260/| 264/to | 273/6 & {266/ to 300/ 
. ae ’ j 7 , 
2098/6 | 283/6 | 
Cooks—Second 52 267/ to | 258/ to 245 0 |263/t0279/) 258/ & | 260/ to 
259/0 250/60 | 263/6 282/6 
Cooks -Third oo | 267 Oo | 258 o 245 O | 259 o | 253 6 | 260 Oo 
Kitchenmen ah 4 257 0 | 248 oO 232 6 | 234 0 | 243 6 | 250 
| j 
Hairdressing— 
Hairdressers ae DIO 267 O 238/6 & 28 O 278 6 | 277 
2406 
Hotels— 
Barmen — Od 2607 O 258 y | 242 0 | 265 o | 268 6 | 60 Oo 
Billiard Markers ss 257 O 248 Oo 230 oO | 2324, 0 | 243 6 | 250 ¢ 
Handymen o¢ 257 2465 O 230 O 234 O 243 6 | 250 <¢ 
Lift Attendants en 257 258 « 227 04 249 6 243 6 | 250 Oo 
Porters—Day Work .. 257 ¢ 248 oO | 230 oO | 236 o | 248 6 250 < 
Porters—Night Work 257 0O 248 o | 237 0 | 236 0 | 253 6 | 250 < 
W aiters—Head Sd 267 Oo 258 o | 235 Oo | 248/6 & | 260 ¢ 
| | 249/6 | 
W aiters—Other ome 257 O 248 O | 230 O 242 0 | 248 6 | 250 
Restaurants— 
Pantrymen ee 252 6 245 Oo 226 6 | 232 6 243 6 243 6 
W aiters or ate 252/60 & 245 Oo | 226 6 | 239 Oo 245 6 {| 240/ & 
y= 5 j 243/06 


GROouP XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL LABOUR. 


! | 





| , | 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. 


Factory Engine Driving 
Engine Drivers (Sta- s. d. 3. d. a s. d. s. d. | 8. d. 


tionary)— (a) 
rst Class oe 274/ & 265/ «& 265 o | 266/ «& 269 4 | 267/& 
50/6 71/' 272/06 73/ ' 
2nd Class .. 1269/ & 274/|260/ & 265 253 O 261/ & 266/ 209 { 1262 « 267/ 
3rd Class .. |269/ & 274/\|260/ & 265 247 oO {|261/ & 266 264 4 |262/ & 267 
Firemen 
1st Class : 269 260 24 261 264 4 262 
2nd Class ae 264 255 Oo We 256 oO 259 4 257 
Greasers 2 {/ @ 209/;251 @ 200 239 252/ @ 201 254 ) 253/ & 20 
Trimmers .. oF. 256 Oo 2AT NA 235 «= 248 oO 251 4 | 249 


(a) Rates shown are those for the sawmilling industry. 
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Section VII.—continued. 
GRoUP XIV.—MISCELLANEOUS AND GENERAL LABOUR 
| | | | | | 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. Melbourne. | Brisbane. Adelaide. | Perth. | Hobart. 
ae eee 
| ie 
S74. 8, d. at Sa) s. d, 
Municipal— | Bo 
Labourers .. Ns 260 oO 247 O 227 Oo 234 0 241 0 245 Oo 
Street Sweepers i 260 oO 253 Oo 227 1.0. MI2Z41/  & 2437. 241/ to | 248 oO 
247; 6 | 
Shop and other Assistants— 
Boot Salesmen 2 279 O 265 oOo 248 oO 264 Oo 2710 267 6 
Chemists’ Assistants 318 oOo 313 6 293 6 262 Oo 262/10 & 315 6 
_ 273/9 
Clerks s ats 265/6 to 272 6 253 6 264 Oo 275 6 |239/ to 279/ 
7 277/ 
Drapery Salesmen .. 279 O 265 oO | 248 oO 264 Oo 271 Oo 267 6 
Furniture Salesmen .. 279 O 268 oO, 248 oO 264 Oo 271 oO |242/ to 279/ 
Grocery Salesmen ... 279 O 261 oO | 248 oO 259 Oo 271 Oo 245/6 to 
268/6 
Hardware Salesmen .. 279 +O 265 o | 248 oO 264 oO 271 oO {234/ to 274/ | 
Lailway Bookstall 
Assistants we 279 O 255 6 248 o 264 O 271 0 |234/ to 274/ 
Tobacconists’ Assts. 279 O 265 oO 248 oO 258 o 271 Oo 270 O 
Storemen—Packing, 
Cleaning, &c.— 
Night Watchmen nee 263 6 248 oOo 224 0 241 6 266 oO n 
Office Cleaners se 268 o 245 oO |221/ & 226/ 229 O 254 16 248 oO 
Packers—General .. 269/6 «& 2069 oO 238 Oo 260 oO 266 Oo 256 Oo 
272/6 
Storemen—General .. 268/ & 269 Oo 238 oO 260 Oo 2606 Oo 256 oO 
270/6 
Wholesale Grocery— | 
Packers ar A 267 Oo 261/ & | 238 o 255 Oo 266 oO 256 o 
263/6 
Storemen .. ach | 264 Oo 261/ & 238 o | 255 Oo 266 oO 256 oO 
| | 263/6 | | 
j | } | 
Wholesale Hardware— 7 | | | 
Packers At ~- |267/ & 270/| 258 oO 238 oO | 255 Oo 266 oOo 256 Oo 
Storemen .. > .. [264/ & 267/, 258 oO | 238 o | 255 Oo 266 Oo | 256 oO 
} ! 1 | 
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Section VIII. 
Minimum Rates of Wage for Adult Female Workers in the Main Occupations in the 





























Capital City of Each State for a Full Week’s Work (excluding Overtime) at 3ist 
December, 1952. 
(See Explanatory Note at top of page 214.) 
NOTE.—The hours of work (constituting a full week’s work) for all occupations shown hereunder are 
40 per week. 
Group III.—Foop, DRINK, TOBACCO, ETC. 
Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Biscuit Making— Sc a. 8: -d. $2.4. Bes S70: s. @ 
Adult Females aa 179 6 I90 9 172 4 198 9 155551 172 6 
Confectionery— Fe 
Adult Females | 190 6 184 6 154 0 | 198 9 158 6 186 oO 
Jam Making and Pre- | | 
serving— ; 
Fillers aie 198 3 198 3 175 I 198 3 166 7 198 3 
Other Adults So 189 3 189 3 17S5net 189 3 166 7 189 3 
Tea Packing— | | 
Head Women eh 200 O 175/7 to .: -: 
| 191/7 
Other Adults a 1776 182 6 170 7 184 9 155 Oo . 
Tobacco Se creas | 
Ringers . 179Gn0 T7120 x5216 to 162 6 | 
r 
Wrapper Leaf Strippers | 182/6 & 178 6 152/6 to | 162 6 | 
192/6 168 | | 
GRouUP IV.—CLOTHING, TEXTILES, ETO. 
Industry and Occupation. Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Pert. | Honart Hobart. 
Bootmaking— eG. s. d. Soa. 8s. d. 0G: . a. 
Machinists-Wax Thread| 196/ & 196/ & 196/ & 196/ & 196/ & 196/ & 
198/6 198/6 198/6 198/6 198/6 198/6 
Other Adults oe I9I Oo I9I Oo I9I 0 I9gI Oo I9I 0 | 19gI 0 
| 
Dressmaking— 
Adult Females .. |179/ to 209/|179/ to 209/|179/ to 209/|179/ to 209/|179/ to 209/|179/ to 209/ 
Dyeing and Cleaning— P - 
Adult Females eat 179 O 179 0 | 179 Oo 179 Oo 179 Oo | 179 0 
| | 
Hat Making (Straw)— | | : | 
Finishers & Machinists £77550 177 6 177 6 577-20 177.206 | 177 =O 
: 
Millinery— | | | 
Adult Females 179 0 179 0 79 +O I79 Oo | 179 O | 179 O 
Shirt Making— | | | 7 a 
Adult Females ee 179 O 179 0 179 Oo 179 O | 179 0 | 179 0 
Tailoring (Order)— | 
Machinists— 
Coat Hands 209 O 209 O 209 O 209 O 209 Oo 209 0 
Trousers, Vest Hands 196 6 6 6 196 6 196 6 196 6 196 6 
Tailoresses— 
Coat Hands 225 Oo 225 Oo 225 Oo 225 Oo 225 0 | 225 2 
Trousers, Vest Hands 196 6 196 6 196 6 196 6 | 6 6 | 196 
| 
Tailoring (Ready Made)— | 
Machinists— 
Coat Hands 199 0 199 Oo 199 Oo 199 Oo 199 0 | 199 O 
Trousers, Vest Hands 194 0 | 194 0 194 0 194 0 | 194 0 | 194 0 
Tailoresses— 
Coat Hands , 199 O 199 O 199 Oo 199 O 199 0 | 199 0 
Trousers, Vest Hands 194 0 194 0 194 0 194 O 194 0 | 194 0 
best deat A head | | 
Comb Minders - 189 6 189 6 172 6 187 0 189 6 189 6 
Darners and Menders | 188/6 & | 188/6 & 172 6 |186/ & 189/| 188/6 & | 188/6 & 
191/6 191/6 | 191/6 =| 1191/6 
Warpers.. ee gece a 191 6 172 6 189 o | 191 6 191 6 
Weavers—Loom al 194 6 194 6 172 6 192 0 194 6 | 194 © 
Other Adults oael 176 6 | 176 6 | 172 6 174 0 | 176 6 | 6 6 
Underelothing— 


Adult Females Ap & LAVeX Po. 209/|179/ to 209/|179/ to 209/|179/ to 209/|179/ to 209/}179/ to 209/ 





i 
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Seotion VIII.—continued. 
Groups I., II., V., AND VI.—PRINTING AND OTHER MANUFACTURING. 











Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 








Bedding and Furniture— S906. 8. d. s. d. s. d 8. d. 8: -d. 
Bedding Machinists .. 18I oO I9I oO 160 8 I9I 6 167 7 192 6 
Picture Frame Workers 186 oO | 178 6 190/1 & 179 Oo 167 7 | 180 o 

231/ 

Bookbinding | | 
Folders and Sewers .. 201 6 195 Oo 186 o 195 6 195 Oo | 196 6 

Brushmaking— 

Adult Females ae 189 oO 175/6 & 146 6 203 3 155 Oo 
177/6 

Candle and Soap ee — 

Adult Females 4 177006 187 3 172 2 187 9 I55 Oo 180 9g 

Cardboard Box ace ll 
Box Makers ; 199/6 & 193/ & 184/ & 193/6 & 193/ «& 194/6 & 

206 199/6 190/6 200/ 199/6 201/ 
Other Adults -» |190/ to 202/} 183/6 to 174/6 to |184/ to 196/| 183/6 to 185/ to 197/ 
195/6 186/6 195/6 
Jewellery— 
Chainmakers ar 287 Oo 187 0o 168 o ; 156 7 
Gilders ae re I9I oO 187 0o 158 o 218 6 156 7 
Polishers .. ee I9I oO 187 o 158 o 218 6 156 7 
Scratch Brushers ee I9gI oO 187 oO 158 o 218 6 156 7 

Leather Goods— 

Adult Females are 193 6 187 oO 178 o 187 6 158 6 188 6 

Paper Making— 

Adult Females Ste 194 6 188 o 189 6 

Paper Bag Making— 

Adult Females a6 190/ to 183/6 to 174/6 to 184/ to 183/6 to 185/ to 

199/6 193/ 184/ 193/6 193/ 194/6 

Potteries— 

Adult Females oe 177200 I7I Oo I5I 6 oe 155 Oo 

Printing— 

Jobbing Office Assis- 
tants 201 6 195.0 186 o 195 6 195 Oo 196 6 
Lithographic Feeders — 201 6 195 Oo 186 o 195 6 195 oO 196 6 

Rubber Working— 

Adult Females we 185 6 T7000 163 oO 193 O 

Tent and Tarpaulin 
Making— 

Machinists .. 7 193 6 187 o 17San0 187 6 161 oO 188 6 











Group XIII,—DomEstTI0, HOTELS, ETC. 


NoTE.—The rates of wage mentioned herein for employees in Hotels and Restaurants represent the 
weekly cash payment where board and lodging are not provided. 
eee 











Industry and Occupation.| Sydney. | Melbourne.| Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobart. 
Hotels— 8. ad 8. d. PACE oud: | 
Barmaids .. is 207 6 258 Oo 180 6 33 268 6 20I oO 
Housemaids aie I9rt 6 185 oO 161 oO 188 o 175 I 185 0 
Laundresses a 195 6 189 o 167 oO 194 6 E75 7x 189 oO 
Waitresses—Head .. 197 6 I9gI oO 166 o 193 O - I9gi oO 
me Other .. I9t 6 185 oO I6I oO 188 o T7500 185 0 
Laundries— 
General Hands 177 6 I7I oO 157 0 195 6 156 7 1710 
Machinists—Shirt and 
Collar... 179 O 178 oO 157 0 198/6 & 156 7 I7r 6 
202/6 
Sorters te a 179 0 17X20 S750 198/6 & 156 7 I7I 6 
202/6 
Starchers .. a 177 6 178 o 157.20 198/6 & 156 7 I7r 6 
202/6 
Washers... ae 177 6 178/ & 157 0 198/6 & 156 7 182/6 & 
230/ 233 192/6 
Office Cleaning— 
Adult Females 184/6 to 227 Oo 164/6 & | 171/6 & I7I oO ae 
192/6 | 167/6 180/6 
Restaurants— . 
Pantry Maids o- | 177 6 180 o | 155 oO 186 oO 172 6 | 186 o 
Waitresses ed 177 6 180 o | 155 0 187 6 175 0° | 182 6 





3666.—10 
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Industry and Occupation. 


Clerks, &c.— 
Cashiers si 
Clerical Assistants .. | 





Saleswomen— 
Boot 


Drapery 
Fruit and Confectionery 


Newsagent and Book- 
stall ate 


Tobacconists 
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Section VIII.—continued. 


Group XIV.—SHOP ASSISTANTS, CLERKS, ETC. 


Sydney. 


s. d. 


I99 6 





197 6 


199/6 & 
279/ — 
199/6 & 
279/ 
186/6 & 


199/6 
199 6 


199 6 


I99 r@) 
I99 O 


186/6 & 
265/ 
182 6 


| Melbourne. 





171/6 & 


175/6 
198 6 


Brisbane. 


Adelaide. 





8. d. 
187 6 
187 6 
173 9 

173/6 & 
248/ 
173 «8 
173 O 
173 8) 





Ss. d. 
I97 9 
IQ7 Q 
I97 9 

197/9 & 
264/ 
I9g4 9 
197 9 
196 9 


Perth. 
s. d. 
187 I 
87 I 
18x 6 
18x 6 
18ri 6 
18x 6 
18x 6 


Hobart. 











176/6 & 
209/8 
176/6 & 
209/8 


172 O 








Sxcrion LX. 
Weekly Rates of Wage and Hours of Labour : Australia, Great Britain and New Zealand. 


(Wages are quoted in the currency of the country concerned.) 





| AUSTRALIA (SYDNEY) GREAT BRITAIN AND 


| NoRTHERN IRELAND (LONDON). NEW ZEALAND (AUCKLAND). 











|— 

































































; | 
Industry and Occupation. 31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1952. | 318t December, 1938. | 31st December, 1952. | 31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1952. 
} | 
Rates of | No. of | Rates of | No. of Rates of | No. of | Rates of | No. of Rates of No. of | Rates of No. of 
Wage. Hours. | Wage. Hours. | Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. | Wage. | Hours. 
ore sie sts esate | Race | encima es (eine lad asoeee ets ole jel (it hoa saa ee ea a (SMR taped 
| 
8, d. | s. d. | 8. d. s. d. | 8. d. | | s.d. | 
Furniture— . | | 
Cabinet Maker = = 107 0 44 287 0 | 40 | 82 3 47 | 165 o | 45 | Ir0 oO 40 | 202 6 | re 
Upholsterer .. - .- I07 oO 44 287 0 40 82 3 47 165 Oo 45 IIo oO 40 | 202 6 | 10 
French Polisher ote o° I0o7 Oo 44 257 O 40 82 3 47 165 oO 5 IIO oO 40 202 6 10 
| | | = 
Sawmilling— . | | | a 
Machinist, Planing ae eae QI o | 44 268 6 10 ~ a = a 103 4 40 | 9206 8 | 10 3 
and and - 
I0O0 Oo | 283 6 | = 
Machinist, Shaping -s 105 0 44 283. 6 | $0 . . so 7 103 4 $0 | 206 8 | $0 a 
Sawyer, Band or Jig... oe | Fi Oo | 44 } 205 oO | $O | 96 5 40 193 4 $0 
Oo | to 
I08 o | dg O | | 
Sawyer, Circular ms aie 95 Oo 44 269 Oo | {0 ae oe ae 3. [ATs 2encO 40 | 2 5enOrn| 10 
to é and | | 
I0O2 O 201 18) } 
Engineering, and Metal Working— ae | | | 
Fitter and Turner : x 108 Pig 44 | 289 o | 40 7O Il iG, 140 11} 44 IIo o | 40 | 206 8 | 10 
an 
rt2 20 | | | 
Patternmaker eee is buat ae, See NS 40 | TE 3 47 ae - | Ir0 Oo 40 |} 206 8 | 40 
Moulder (Iron) ae a go oO 44 2650-51 40 70 II 44 145 74 44 IIo oO 40 |}. 202 6 | 40 
to to 
III oO 289 o | | 
Tinsmith oe vs + Ior 6 | 44 | 274 0 $0 IIO0 oO 40 | 204 | 10 
and 
| | 289 0 | | 
Milling (Flour)— | | | | | 
Miller (shift) .. 2 os 97 o | 44 | ae o 40 |} 7 oy 42 Fine se et 42 (a4)99 4 40 \(a)192 6 40 
) O ant | 
| 107 6 | ieeot4Oun, 730s | ‘ 
Packerman .. ss a5 85 Oo 44 274 O 40 95 4 10 157 6 $0 


Se 
(a) Kilnman. 
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WEEKLY RATES OF pavace AND none: OF oe ae GREAT BRITAIN AND NEW ZEALAND—continued. 











GREAT BRITAIN AND 


NEW ZEALAND (AUCKLAND). 
NORTHERN IRELAND (LONDON). N Gadi ) 


AUSTRALIA (SYDNEY). 
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| 




















Industry and Occupation. | 31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1952. | 31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1952. | 31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1952. 
a et anne mes aa a a | ae | a i a ma5\t 
Rates of No. of Rates of No. of | Rates of | No. of Rates of No. of Rates of | No. of Rates of | No. 
Wage. Hours. | Wage. | Hours. | Wage. | Hours. Wage. | Hours. | Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. 
8. @. 8. d. 8. da. &. d. 8. d. 8. d. 
| ’ 
Bootmaker (Manufacturing) 104 0 | 44 | 275 o | 40 | s5r 6 | 45 130 O | 45 gr 8 40 200 O 40 
| | to } | 
| 58 o 
| | 
Tailoring (Ready-made)— | | | 
Cutter ae IOI oO 44 289 o | 40 I0o2 0 40 00 O 40 
Presser (C oat) 98 oO 44 278 oO 40 | 92 06 40 194 3 40 
‘Trimmer 98 o 44 278 oF | 40 | . 92 9 40 200 O +9 
> 
Bookbinding— | | | c 
Bookbinder .. sf cu leecOG oO | 44 295 O | 40 80 0 45 | 176 0 | 132 |} 107 6 | 40 O4 2 40 A 
Paper Ruler | 108 o | 44 095 0 | 40 80 o | 45 [eet 7O; Oy) 43% | 107 6 | 40 04 2 40 o 
| | | | is 
| 
Printing (Daily Newspaper)— | | | | 
Compositor (Day Work) I3I oO 44 | 363 Oo 10 89 oO 45 I07 6 40 Of 2 40 
to 
370 6 
Reader (Day Work) 139 6 44 330 «6 0 IIz2 0 $0 217 3 $0 
to 
335 2~O 
Printing (Jobbing Offices) | | 
Compositor 108s o | 44 295 O 40 89 oOo | 45 | I76 O 133 I07 06 40 204 2 {Oo 
| andé$| | to | | | | and 
It? 9 Oat | 305 6 | | | |) 221 5 
Linotype Operator (Day Work).. | Ti7.50 44 | 305 6 40 | | | II5 oO | 40 | 212 6 40 
j | | | | | | | | 
| } 
Building— | 
Bricklayer | r2t7.Ony 44 | 326 8 40 77.0 | 44 rS20027 0 44 IIg5 o | 40 21 6 4.0 
/ and | 
| | | 154 Oo 
Carpenter etax0 44 | 331 8 40 | 77 oO 44 |} 152 2 44 I12 6 40 206 8 10 
and 





SECTION 1X.—continued. 
WEEKLY Rates or WaGeE aNnp Hours or LABOUR: AUSTRALIA, GrEaT BriTarn, AND New ZEALAND—continued. 











, GREAT BRITAIN AND To rate 
AUSTRALIA (SYDNEY). NoRTHERN IRELAND (LONDON). NEW ZEALAND (AUCKLAND). 
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; 
Industry and Occupation. 31st December, 1938. | 318t December, 1952. | 31st December, 1938. | 31st December, 1952. | 31st December, 1938. | 318t December, 1952. 


———_— ss 




















Rates of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of Rates of No. of 
Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. Wage. Hours. 
Bullding—continued. ea & 8. d. 8. d. 8. d. aud: s. d. 
Labourer—Carpenter’s At 87 oO 44 262 6* 40 57 9 44 192.00 44 93 4 40 190 7 10 
and 
133 10 
Concrete Worker ce 87 oO 44 262 6* 40 (a) (a) I32 0o 44 93 4 40 190 7 re) 
and 
133 10 
Earth Excavator... 87 Oo 44 262 6* 40 (a) (a) 132 0 44 93 4 40 190 7 40 
and 
133 10 
Painter ar ae ae TT 4ed 44 315. 0 40 het 44 152 2 44 IIo oO 40 203 4 10 
and 
154 0 
Paperhanger .. are oe IIlq 4 ae 315 Oo 40 770 44 152 2 44 IIo Oo 40 2035 54 40 
and 
154 0 
Plasterer a a oie I2I 0 44 323 9 40 77 0 44 I52 2 44 II5 0 40 208 4 40 
and 
154 0 
Plumber Ac we 50 I25 Oo 44 324 Oo 40 77 Oo 44 152 2 44 IIo Oo 40 210 10 40 
and 
154 0 
Tramways— 
Conductor— : 
1st year <e aie ANE 87 oO 44 255 Oo 40 I41 6 14 180 10 rae) 
73 +O 95 10 and 
to 48 and 40 185 0 
2nd year ate ee ee 90 Oo 44 264 O 40 82 oO 147 6 44 I0o oO 185 oO 40 
3rd year ee ee ee 93 +O 44 2604 =O 40 147 6 44 185 oO 40 
Motorman— 
Ist year... + ws 99 Oo 44 267 Oo 40 730 143 6 44 100 oO 192 6 40 
2nd year ee se ate 99 Oo 44 2607 Oo 40 } to 48 1 I5r 6 44 } and 40 | Ig2 6 40 
3rd year ote 50 ee 99 Oo 44 267 oO 40 82 oOo I5Il 6 44 103 4 192 6 40 
Carrying (Merchandise)— 
Carter (x horse) ie we 92 0 44 208 Oo 40 60 oO 48 123 0 44 93 0 40 178 5 40 
and 
6r oO 
Municipal—Labourer os og 94 6 44 260 oO 40 58 8 47 132 0 44 90 Oo 40 180 10 | 40 
to 
64 6 . | | 


* Rate excludes allowances for statutory holidays, following the job and sick pay. (a2) Not available. 
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SECTION X. 
Basic Wage Rates—1928 to 1953. 
(Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration). 
The following table shows the basic weekly wage rates prescribed 
for adult males under periodical decisions of the Commonwealth 
Court of Conciliation and Arbitration including automatic variations made in 
accordance with quarterly changes in the retail price index for the city or 
combination of cities shown at the head of the table. The amount legally 
payable in any specific instance must be determined by reference to the 
appropriate award. 
(x) The rates of wages shown include “ Powers 3s.” (or the equivalent 
thereof) and ‘‘ Prosperity ’’ loadings, where applicable. 
(2) The 10 per cent. reduction operative from February, 1931, to 
May, 1934, has been applied. 
(3) Generally the rates operated from the beginning of the first pay- 
period commencing in the month indicated. 






































Date Operative. | Sydney. | mney | Brisbane. | Adelaide. Perth. Hobaft. | Capitals. 
| adj ad.| adj sd} sd Ac hal eae 
1923— | | | 
February | 82 6| 82 o | 72 Or |e 7 Oe O tes 73 en ON Olen 100.0 
May .. roan - Sr 62173, 651.790 5.0°174.00 83 oO - 
August .. | 86 6| 87 6] 75 0} 84 0| 79 6| 87 6) 85 O 
November ul OO 0 | gr 6 | 76 O 85 6] 78 o 89 oO 87 6 
1924— | 
February ee OTS OUl en S7 Onan 77m Onl erO4unOn| 107 Om.On |e O9n 08 Oo 5aR0 
May .. .. | 86 o0| 8 6] 77 oO] 4 | 78 O - 84 6 
August 2 | 95 0} 985.0 | 75 0| 85 6] 78 6 88 6 84 0 
November lee Ode OnlnOA sont .; 84 0}| 79 O 88 o 83. Oo 
1925— | | 
February Temenos OTC ososO | 74 0}| 83 6| 79 6 87 Oo 83 6 
May .. .. | 86 of 85 6 | 75 O | 85 o| 81 oO i 84 6 
August el o7, O-| 67) 0O | 70" 6110-67.) 00158256 A 85 6 
November i OOMEO Ter O7 000 | 77 0} 86 o| 81 oo} 85 6] 86 o 
1926— | | 
February .. | 89 6| 1 78 6] 85 6| 77 6 86 o | 86 6 
May .. .| go 6| 88 6] 82 of 86 6| 8r 6| 89 of} 88 o 
August we 92 6 | 92 0 | ar 89 6] 84 oO - 90 6 
November .. | Ot 6 89 oO | 82 6| 85 6 81 6 88 6 | 88 6 
1927— | | 
February | 4 | 88 6] 83 o| 84 6] 80 o| 87 of 88 o 
May .. A 90 6 | 87 6 | 80 6] 86 0 es 86 6 87 6 
August .. | 89 6] S77 OleOle 0. ; 80 6 85 6! 86 6 
November |e OO m0 | 90 0}| 79 6| 88 o | 79 6 | 85 o} 88 o 
1928— | | | | | 
February .. | 93 0| 89 6] 80 6| 87 o | 80 0| 84 0| 89 o 
May .. .. | ot 6] 88 o| 79 6| 87 6 , 82 6| 88 o 
August Se NOZ WOl ltr 7) 2.0: ey UUs wet S4 SO! (un S307O s/n. 
November -- | 90 6 | 86 o| 79 0} 85 oO | 85 oO 82 6 87 Oo 
1929— | | | | | 
February Pee ilols On - | 80 0| 84 o | a S35eonl ns 
May .. .. | 95 0| 89 6] 8r 6| 88 o| 86 o| 86 o| go 6 
August .. | 94 6] go o| 80 6} 88 6] 86 6] 85 6 . 
November ot 905 50 RS - | me | 85 6 | 86 oOo hes 
1930— | | | | 
February Se} 95 6 _ Or Os a7. O | 83 6 | 86 6 - 
May .. .- | 92 0| 86 o| 77 6| 84 Oo | 82 6] 84 0 | 87 o 
August Se Or (ON 856 | 273.071) S62 46 1 82720100, 86 oO 
November .. | 88 of} 83 0o|] Jo 6] 78 Oo} 79 O| 82 O| 83 O 
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SECTION X.—continued. 


| 





Six 











| | 
Date Operative. | Sydney. | oer Brisbane. | Adelaide. | Perth. Hobart. | Capitals. 
| ¢d.| @d | sd! sd s. d. gs. dilate 
193I— | 
February | 76 6! 70 2] 60 9 66 2] 66 2 70 21 979i 1 
May .. | 74 3] 68 5| 60 9] 64 4| 66 7]| 68 10| 69 4 
August | 7211 | 65 8| 60 4] 62 Ir] 65 8] 67 1] 67 6 
November 70 8 63 5 | 58 6 58 I 62 I 64 65° 3 
1932— 
February ae 68 10 an = 60 9] 6410; 64 4 
May .. Ks a 63 II Pr 58 11 61 8 65 3 64 10 
August 68 5 | 63 o| 57 7 58 6 P 65 8] 63 18 
November 67 6] 61 8] 56 8 57 2] 59 5 64 4]! 63 0 
1933— 
February 66 7] 60 4]| 55 Io 55 4] 58 I 63 5| 61 8 
May ... 67 10} 63 4 59 4 59 2 59 9 64 10 | 64 2 
August 66 11 | 62 5] 58 Io 7 58 10 | 63 10] 63 4 
November - 62 10] 59 4 59 7| 60 3 63 II y 
1934— 
February ee 63 4 ms Gomr2 59 3 64 10 63 9 
May .. 67 O| 64 O| 61 0} *64 0] 66 Oo | *67 0 | 65 o 
June .. 68 o - 62 0 | *65 o o Se 66 oO 
September : _ " mn ue 68550 7|5267.070 es 
December 5 23 ” ” . By +) . ” ” 
1935— 
March a - 66 oO PF 2 ae rs *69 Oo 95 
June .. 9 ” 9 9 29 2 9? 
September o 9 9 9 99 ” 2? 99 
December ae 70 Oo 64 Oo 67 oO = s 68 oO 
1936— 
March 99 29 99 99 29 99 9” 
June .. ” 9 9 +) 9 ” ” 
September ” ” ” ” 9? 99 ”? 
December - 69 Oo 66 oO 69 Oo 71 oO a a 
1937— 
March = > > %9 - 99 ¥» 7o oO 
June .. is 72 0 os 68 oO os a Pr a 
July .. a 75) O71 72,5075 78 O70) 01 92:70 172) 01173 0 
September a - 73 Ons 7 O Ose 71) One 8 Onl 7308O - 
October Ke 78 0} 76 0} 73 O|}| 73 0O| 75 O| 75 0|,75 oO 
December ss Ti On ee AsGn |e 4 780 oH + 76 0 
1938— 
March 355 79 0 - ee 15 O10 74 Ose 7O O77 7O 
June .. . 9 9 75 0 99 75 0 99 9 
September 80 oO 78 Oo i 76 0| 76 0 " = 
December oe 81 oO 79 O 7. - a io, 78 0 
1939— 
March ee +) ” 9 9 ” ” ” 
June ,. ae 82 0] 81 o| 77 o|] 78 o}| 77 0| 77 0] 79 © 
September is 8r Oo es 76 Oo os Pe a 
December ve 82 0]! 80 0 2 77280 a - Pe 
1940— 
February as 33 Sige On |ne7 7200 3 os 78 0}| 80 o 
May .. ae 83 oO 82 0 78 O 78 oO - ao PA 
August ae 85 o0|] 84 0} 79 0 | 80 o| 79 0] 80 of 82 o 
November we ne - - re 80 oO 81 0} 83 0 
1941I— 
February a 88 o | 86 0} 82 0 | 82 o| 81 o|] 83 o| 85 o 
May .. es os 87. 0! 83 0} 83 o|] 82 o| 84 of 86 0 
August ir 89 Oo - ar wr 84 0 85 oO z 
November os eS 88 o| 84 0 | 84 oo} 85 o se 87 oOo 


' 


Except in special cases these rates were subject to graduated deductions so that the increase granted. 
in May, 1934, was, in effect, introduced in stages over the succeeding twelve months. 
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SECTION X.—continued. 





















































| 
Date Operative. | Sydney. eine | Brisbane. sane Perth | Hobart. cee 
1942— | #& d. | 8. d. 8. d. Bd) ssid. | ards.) sessed: 
February -- | 9 Oo | 89 o| 86 0] 86 0o| 86 0 | 87 0; 88 o 
May .. se) O30} 2902 07| 88 04° 8350 |) 87 011-880 | G00 
August .. | 95 0| 94 0| 89 0| ot 0o| 89 0| gr oO} 93 0 
November vo G7, 0: } 1Q71 011 GI) (0 19192) (01-91) 6 | 92 0] 95 0 
1943— | | | | | | | 
; February -- | 98 0 | 98 o | = Pa 92 0; 94 0); 96 0 
May ae 74° | 93 99 | 92 0 99 99 ” | 99 
August -- | 100 0} 99 0} 94 0} 94 0/| 94 0} 95 0} 98 O 
November air OG OL mL. Oe 470 n1nnO3 On mn. fs » | 97 0 
1944— | | | | | | 
February Sal - | 97 0 3 | 93 0| 93 0| 94 0] 96 oO 
May *- ah 4 39 ” 99 | 99 99 | 39 | 39 
August » | 98 oO 2 +3 » | 93 0 . 
November re SL) sce ety ne Itasce nnn | 4000 | 94 0 Ss 
1945— | | | | | | | 
February are Wessel) sss os lsat O36 Ol) eyes ies, 
May .. -- | 98 O| 5, ” » | 9» | 93 0 » 
August ome | 39 | 29 99 99 94 0 | 99 9 
November meh sya CI me a ee eh) ey ee 
1946— | | | | | | | 
February ve - 94 0| *A 95 Oo pe 
May .. | eae 9 94 0 99 99 » | 97 O 
August -. | 100 0 99 Oo - 95 oO 95 0O 96 Oo 98 o 
November ie tOn moO as . | ce - 97 O " 
December 108 o | 106 0 | IOI O | 102 0 | 102 0 | 103 0} 105 oO 
1947— | | | | 
February se | gs | 107 oO 103 O - 103 0 | 104 0 | 106 oO 
May .. netTOuRO 104 0 | 103 O ~ - | a 
August Soa 108 o e 104 0 | 104 0! 105 0! 107 O 
November .. | IIZ2 0 | 109 0] 105 O/| 106 0 | 106 0O| 107 Oo | 109 0 
1948— | | | | 
Tebeiary .. | 114 © | 113 0 | 107 0 | 108 0 | 107 0 | 110 0] 111 © 
May .. LOO: el t5 Onl tlO5 (Os 1t1e Onl ekTOe O71 112080. | A114 O 
August ei eL20e GO iti eOn eres VOL irate Or ett2 00 ells) 2Or|ET167sO 
November elle 2 uO | 120 0/115 ©| 116 0 | 116 0/ 118 0} 119 0 
1949— | | 
Wataere | 124 -© | 123. 0 | 118 oO | 119g 0| 118 O| 121 0} 122 Oo 
May ... rome ae 77 ee ®, 125. 0| 119 0| 121 0| 120 0| 124 0]| 124 Oo 
. August aol 130m 112590714122) 0 | 124. 0 | 126 0) 127" 0.| 127-0 
November .. | 132 0] 130 0] 125 0|] 126 O]| 129 oO | 128 0 | 129 oO 
1950— | | | 
February .. | 135 © | 134 © | 127 0 | 129 o | 13I 0 | 131 oO | 133 0 
May .. Hel eEZSInOul E57 Oui $200 Olt stusOnl 193070 - 135 Oo 
August .. | 142 0 | 140 0 | 132 0 | 134 0 | 136 0 | 135 0 | 138 0 
November ais | 146 O]| 143 ©/} 135 OO] 137 0 | 139 0} 139 _O | 142 0 
December = 165 O| 162 0} 154 Oo | 158 0 | 160 o | 160 0! 162 oO 
195I— | | 
February ais | 173 O | 170 0] 159 O | 166 o | 166 o| 165 0 | 169 oO 
May .. onl SOO Onlet77 0 1300 0010710) 176070 | £73, 07|+170.-0 
August Ae | 193 © | 189 0 | 175 © | 184 © | 188 o | 187 0o | 189 oO 
November eel 7 LO | 199 0/| 185 © | 195 0/197 0 | 199 0] 200 Oo 
1952— | | | 
poeuary .. | 216 0 | 209 0/ 199 Oo | 205 0 | 205 oO | 208 0/| 210 o 
May .. .. | 223 0 | 212 0| 207 0| 211 0| 214 0 (214 0 | 216 0 
August .. | 235 © | 224 © | 213 0 | 224 0 | 222 0 | 222 0 | 227 0 
November .. 237 0 | 228 0 | 216 0 | 229 0 | 228 0 | 230 0 | 231 0 
1953—— : | | | 
February .. | 238 0 | 229 0] 215 0 | 225 0 | 229 oO | 232, 0/231 Oo 
May .. | 24TeOnL 232 a0 | 217 o 228 0 | 231 0 | 239 O| 234 Oo 
August(a) a 243-0 12235 -0)] 218 | 231 0 | 236 Oo] 242 0}; 236 Oo 
(a) By the decision of the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, announced on x2th 
September, 1953, automatic adjustment of basic wages in accordance with variations occurring in retail 
price index-numbers was discontinued in Commonwealth awards either then the subject of applications 
before the Court or subsequently reviewed by the Court in this connexion. 
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SEcTION XI. 
COMPARATIVE INDEX-NUMBERS FOR THE SIX CAPITAL CITIES COMBINED 
(Base of Each Group: Weighted Average of Siz Capital Cities, 1911 = 1,000(a).) 





“C”’ Series Retall Price Index-numbers. 




















Pro- 
Wood - portion 
Housing Groceries Total. oon Real of 
Period. Food aged ear eq? ages, Wages. | Trade 
and | (¢and 5- Miscel- Series | Adult | “(¢)"* | Union- 
Grocer- roomed | Pte: Clothing. laneous Retail Males. ists 
Houses).| (4 and 5- ; pKa | Unem- 
| Houses). Index. | 
—L TT a | es | eee = ea ee a |——-—-——_. 
Year— | pees’ 
TOIr ee | 1,000 1,000 1,000 (d)1,000 (d)1,000 (d)r,000 1,000 | 1,000 4e7 
I9l4 ae leeks kee 1,082 I,I2I | 1,340 1,140 I,t40 | 1,081 948 8.3 
1921 ee | 2,902 3-410 10 wt 7k 7 1,883 1,537 1,680 1,826 1,087 | 1££.2 
1929 -- | 3,866 1,754 1,824 1,506 1,533 1,713 1,972 E5351) 2821 
1932 -» | 1,425 1,336 1,390 1,215 1,458 | 1,377| 1,639 1,190 | 29.0 
1933 Acer pee Ye 1,314 1,332 1,190 | 1,447 1,335 | 1,584) 1,187 23.1 
1939 eh ALY, 1,577 | 1,626 1,271 | 1,465 r.§26 | 1,846/ 1,210; 9.7 
1940 -- | 1,679 | 1,590 1,644 | 1,445 1,519 1,588 | 1,889 1,190 | 8.0 
1941 | 1,693 | 1,595 | 1,654 1,690 | 1,613 | 1,673 | 1,997 | 1,194] 3.7 
1942 | 1,843} 1,596 t 1,742 | 1,977 | 1,693 | 1,809 2,164 1,196 | 1.6 
1943 * | 1,855 | 1,595 | 3749 2,177 | 1,766! 1,876 2,309! £,23r | 4x.1 
1944 +» | 1,834 | 1,595 | 1,737 | 2,368 | 1,773 1,867] 2,326! 1.2461 42.2 
1945 | 1,849 | 1,595 | 1,746) 2,155 | 1,767 1,868 2,339 |} %,2§3/ £.2 
1946 -. | 4,852 | 1,596 | 1,748 2,276 | 1,776 1,900 | 2,400 | 1,268 | I.4 
1947 -+ | 1,967 | 1,597 | 1,816 2,367 1,825 1,97r | 2,598} 1,318 | 4.2 
1948 -- | 2,245 | 1,603 | 1,982 2,637 | 1,913 | 2,148 | 2,914 | 1,357 | 0.9 
1949 eo. | 2,492 1,605 | 2,128 | 3,019 | 2,037 | 2,349} 3,210] 1,369 | (@)2.0 
1950 -- | 2,800 1,613 | 2,313 | 3,455 | 2,184 2,589 | 3,596} 1,389 0.8 
1951 -- | 3,649 | 3,649 | 2,827] 4,156 | 2,555 | 93,1241 4,495 | 1,439 0.7 
1952 -» | 4,516 1,728 | 3,370 4,657 | 2,980 3,645 | 5,241} 1,438 | 2.9 
Quarter— | | 
1939. | | | 
eb emue +» | 1,645 | 1,582) 1,620 1,264 | 1,463 1,520 | 1,854 | 1,220 10,2 
194 3 | | } 
March Ne 1,853 1,595 1,748 2,201 1,772 1,881 2,354 1,251 To4 
June fs 1,863 1,595 | 1,754 2,259 1,776 1,900 2,360 5,242 Leas 
September .. 1,839 1,596 | 1,741 2,299 | 1,776 I,902 2,378 1,250 Tea 
Bare ae 1,854 1,596; 1,750 2,343 1,781 1,918 | 2,§07 1,307 T4 
1947. 
March -- | 4,035 | 1,596 1,785 2,305 1,798 1,933 2,527 1,307 ra 
June «+> | 1,045 | 1,597 1,803 2,319 | 1,802 1,948 2,545 1,306 I.2 
September .. | 1,974 | 1,597 | 1,820 | 2,367 1,846 1,978 | 2,630 1,330 | Dore 
Peet -» | 2,035 | 1,598 | 1,857 2,478 1,853 2,026 2,690 1,328 0.9 
1948. | 
March stl askao | 1,599 1,912 2,5I% | 1,874 2,071 2,781 1,343 0.9 
June ort ena kO7, | 1,600 1,953 | 2,600 1,900 2,121 2,854 1,346 0.9 
September .. | 2,278,| 1,601 | 2,001 2,688 1,935 | 2,175 2,970 1,366 0.9 
December .. 2,378 1,602 2,060 2,748 1,944 2,225 3,050 t-371 0.8 
1949. | 
March emi eel’; 494 1,603 2,093 2,795 1,985 2,263 3,099 1,369 0.8 
June ae 2,482 | 1,604 2,122 2,968 | 2,017 2,328 3,182 1,367 | 0.8 
September .. | 2,497 1,606 | 2,131 | 3,089 | 2,047 2,370 | 3,249 1,371 \(e) 5.5 
December .. 2,555 1,608 |; 2,167 | 3,223 2,098 2,433 3,310 1,360 | 0.8 
1950. | | 
March -» | 2,633 | 1,609 | 2,213 3,259 | 2,134 2,474 | 3,372 1,363 0.8 
June - 2,718 | 1,611 | 2,264 3.418 | 2,151 | 2,546 | 3,458 | 1,358 0.8 
September .. | 2,828 | 1,614 | 2,330 | 3,501 2,180 | 2,609 | 3,545 | 1,359! 0.8 
ane | 3,020 | 1,618 | 25444 | 3,643 2,271 | 2,726} 4,009 | 1,471 | On7 
March -» | 3,201 | 1,641 | 2,560 3,760 | 2,381 2,843 4,142 | 1,457 | 0.7 
June + | 35443 | 1,646 | 2,705 | 4,151 | 2,498 | 3,042 | 4,387 | 1,442 | 0.8 
September .. | 3,819 | 1,651 | 2,928 | 4,283 2,611 | 3,224 | 4,60r | 1,427 | 0.6 
See -+ | 4733 | 13,656 | 3,116 | 4,429 2,731 | 3,388 4,850 | 1,432| 0.7 
March -. | 4,298 | 1,672 | 3,219 | 4,523 | 2,783 | 3,481 5,036 | 1,447} 3.1 
June sat 43580 1,702 | 3,402 | 4,685 | 2,967 | 3,661 | 5,156 1,408 | 2.2 
September .. | 4,633 1,750 3,448 | 4,709 3,072 | 3,714 55345 1,439 | 4.0 
December | 4,544 1,789 3.41I | 4,712 3,098 | 3.722 5,428 | 1,458 | ree 
1953- 
March oes | 4,599 1,835 3,463 | 4,838 3,118 | 3,763 | 5,443 | 15446 | 3-4 
June ee 4,058 | 1,857 3,506 | 4,906 | 3,122 | 3,805 | 5,512 | 1,449 2.0 





(a) The index-numbers given in the separate columns of the table cannot be compared with each 
other in order to show, for example, the relative cost of housing, and food and groceries, since the cost in 
1g11 tn each group or combination of groups is made equal to 1,000. (b) See footnote () on page tro. 
(c) Index of nominal weekly wage rates for adult males divided by “C.” Series Retail Price Index-number. 


(d) Taken back from true base (November, 1914) by means of the “ A ” Series Index (Food and Rent of All 
Houses). (e) Includes all members of reporting unions indirectly affected by the industria] dispute 
in the coal-mining industry ; those directly affected are, however, excluded. 





INDEX. 








PaG 
** A’? Series Retail Price Index .. ae oe $e a 38 
Accidents, Industrial a T ors na ~ rs I 3 
Acts Regulating Industrial Matters : ae 51 
Arbitration, Industrial 
Acts Regulating a0 e oe : : ie = 51 
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